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THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE | 
UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE AND OF THE 
COLLEGES OF CAMBRIDGE AND ETON. By the 
late ROBERT WILLIs, M.A., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor 
in the University of Cambridge. Edited, with large 
Additions and brought up to the present time, by JoHN 
WILLIs CLARK, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 4 vols. Super royal 8vo. £6. 6s. 

Also a Limited Edition of the same, consisting of 120 Copies 
orly, Large Paper Quarto; the Woodcuts and Steel 
Engravings mounted on India Paper. Price Twenty- 
five Guineas net each set. 

* The beautiful volumes which lie before us contain the 
results of the combined labours of the late Professor Willis 
and of his nephew and literary executor, Mr. John Willis 
Clark, and give to the world the long-promised and much- 
desired “ Architectural History of the University of Cam- 
bridge.”. . . Of the beauty of the illustrations so abundantly 
scattered through the pages of the work, we cannot speak 
too highly . . . while the unstinting liberality with which 
these illustrations are given, to elucidate the architectural 
descriptions and render them generally intelligible, calls for 
much gratitude from the non-professional reader... . We 
may add that the usefulness of the work as a book of refer- 
ence is much enhanced by one of the most complete and 
well-arranged indexes we have ever had occasion to consult,’ 

QUARTERLY REviEw., October 1387. 

* The whole work has been done in snch a thorough and 
painstaking manner as to render it a most valuable record 
of the architectural history of Cambridge and a fitting 
memorial to the peculiar genius of Professor Willis.’ 

TIMEs. 

‘ There is not a chapter in the work that can be called 
dull ; information of the most novel kind is everywhere to 
be found, and that conveyed in the most interesting way, 
and-in a style commendable for its unaffected simplicity of 
expression.’-— EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE FROM 
“THE KARIE~T TIMES TO THE ROYAL LNJUNC- 
TIONS OF 1535. By J.B. MULLINGER, M.A., Lecturer 
on History and Librarian to St. Juhn’s College. Part I. 
Demy 8vo. (734 pp.), 12s. 

Part If. From the Royal Injunctions of 1535 to the 

Accession of Charles the First. Demy 8vo. 18s, 


HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE OF ST. JOHN 
THE EVANGELIST. By Tuomas Baker, B.D., 
Ejected. Fellow. Edited by Joun BE. B. Mayor, M.A. 


2 vols. Demy 8vo. 24s, 


SCHOLAE ACADEMICAE: some Account of 
the Studies at the English Universities in the Eighteenth 
Century By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, M.A., 
Fellow of Peterhouse. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF STEIN, OR GER- 
MANY AND PRUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC AGE, 
By J. R, Seerey, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History inthe University of Cambridge. With Portraits 
and Maps. 3 vols, Demy $vo. 30s. 


THE DESPATCHES OF EARL GOWER, 
English Ambassador at the Court of Versailles from 
June_1790 to August 1792. To which are added the 
Despatches of Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Munro, and the 
Diary of Lord Palmerston in France during July and 
August 1791, Edited by Oscar BRowNING, M.A,, 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 15s, 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE, By W. CuN INGHAM, B.D,, late 
Deputy to the Knightbridge Pri fessor in the University 
of Cambridge. With Maps and Charts. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


FROM SHAKESPEARE TO POPE: an In- 
quiry into the Causes and Phenomena of the Rise of 
Classical Poetry in England. By EpmMuNp Gossr, M.A., 
Clark Lecturer in English Literature at Trinity Colle ge, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE: an Introductory Essay. By A. A. 
TiLLry, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STUDIES IN THE LITERARY RELATIONS 
OF ENGLAND WITH GERMANY IN THE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY. .By C. H. Herrorp, M.A. 
Crown $Vvo. 9s. 





| TRAVELS IN NORTHERN ARABIA, from 

November 1876 to August 1878, and in the PERE Ain 

May and June 1875. By CHARLES M. Douenry, M.A. 

of Gonville and Caius College. With numerous THus- 

trations and a Map. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. £3, 3s, 

‘An author who takes Arabia for his field challenges 
comparison with the greatest modern writers of travel. It 
is the highest tribute we can pay Mr. Doughty to own that, 
with the charm of Burckhardt and Burton, Palgrave and 
Palmer, undiminished upon"us, we judge his book to be the 
most remarkable record of adventure and research which 
has been published in this generation. He enjoyed oppor- 
tunities that the experience of no one of his predecessors 
combined. He describes the life of the nomads with a 
minuteness and colour that will make his work stand for 
the Bedouin what Lane’s famous description is for the 
modern Egyptians ; while he succeeds in carving out indi- 
vidual characters from groups and classes in a way that 
Lane never attempted.’—SPECTATOR, 

*The work describes a country and people hitherto 
absolutely unknown to Europeans. ... A picture such as 
has never before been given of Arab life, customs, and 
manners, and a description of a vast tract of country 
hitherto untrodden by the foot of a European,’—STanDarD, 

*Its value as a storehouse of knowledge simply cannot 
be exaggerated.’—SarurDAY REVIEW. 

* This isin several respects a remarkable book. It records 
the ten years’ travels of the author throughout Northern 
Arabia, in the Hejas and Nejd, from Syria to Mecca. No 
doubt this region has-been visited by previous travel'ers; 
but none, we venture to think, have done their work with 
so much thoroughness, or with more enthusiasm and love,’ 

TIMES. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY 
ARABIA. By W. RosertTson SMITH, M.A., LL.D, 
Fellow of Christ’s College and University Librarian, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY .OF NEPAL. Translated by 
Munsut SHEW SHUNKER SINGH and PANbDIT Suri 
GUNANAND; edited, with an Introductory Sketch of 
the Country and People, by Dr. D. WriGnt, late Resi- 
dency-Surgeon at Kathmandii, and with facsimiles of 
Native Drawings, and Portraits of Sir JuNG BAHADUR, 
the Kine oF NEPAL, &c. Super-royal 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


RHODES IN ANCIENT TIMES. By Ceci 


Torr, M.A. With 6 Plates. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


RHODES IN MODERN TIMES. By Crcit 


Torr, M.A. With 3 Plates. Demy 8vo. 8s. 


|CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF GREEK 


HISTORY. Accompanied by a Short Narrative of 
Events, with references to the Sources of- Information 
and Extracts from the Ancient Authorities, by Cart 
Peter. Translated from the German by G. CHAWNER, 
M.A.,Fellow of King’s College,Cambridge. Demy 4to. 10s. 


SOPHOCLES—THE PLAYS AND FRAG- 
MENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and 
Translation in English Prose. By R. OC: Jenn, Litt.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 
Part I. OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. Demy 8vo. New 
Edition, 12s. 6d. Part Il. OEDIPUS COLONEUS, 
Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. Part III. THE ANTIGONE. 12s. 6d. 

‘The whole edition so far exhibits perhaps the most com- 


| plete and elaborate editorial work which has ever appeared. 


It seems scarcely possible that anything material to 


| Sophocles can have escaped such diligence as these pages 
| show. . . . This volume is full ot enjoyment both for 


students and simple readers, and we anticipate with confid- 
ence the continuation and ‘completion of Professor Jebo’s 
most honourable task.’—SATURDAY R&viEw. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK EPI- 
GRAPHY. Part 1, THE ARCHAIC INSCRIPTIONS 
and the GREEK ALPHABET. By . S. Roberts, M.A. 
Fellow and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College. Demy 
8vo. with Illustrations, 18s. 


BREVIARIUM ROMANUM, a Francisco Car- 
dinali Quignenio editum et reco. nitum, juxta editionem 
Venetiis A.D. 1535 impressam. Curante JOHANNE 
WickuaM-Leec. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


THE HISTORY OF THE LAW OF TITHES 
IN ENGLAND: beiug the Yorke Prize Essay of the 
University of Cambridge for 1887. By WiLuiaM 
EAsTERBY, B.A., LL.R., St. John’s College and the 
Midd e Temple. 7s. 6d." (in the press. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





London : 


C. J. CLAY & SONS, Cambridge University Press Warehouse, Ave Maria Lane. 
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MESSRS, MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS, 











FOUR OXFORD LECT 8s, 1887. FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
TEUTONIC CONQUEST IN GAUL AND BRITAIN. Bv Eowarn A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., 
Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford; Fellow of Oriel College ; Honorary Fellow of 
Trinity College. Demy 870. 5s. 

The GUARDIAN says :—‘ These two lectures are not merely most interesting reading, but throw great light on the real 
meaning of the latest changes in the map of Europe, changes which have occurred so directly under our own eyes that 
we are apt either to depreciate or more commonly to overrate their true importance. Mr. Freeman shows us their true 
place in European history.’ 


BY THE EARL OF SELBORNE. 
ANCIENT FACTS AND FICTIONS CONCERNING CHURCHES AND 


TITHES. By RounDELL, EARL or SELBORNE, Autlor of ‘A Defence of the Church of England against Disestab- 
lishment’ &c. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LECTURES ON GEOGRAPHY. By General R. STRACHEY, RE, OSL, President of 
the Royal Geographical Society. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CALDERON._SELECTED PLAYS OF CALDERON. Edited, with Introduction 


= end Notes, by NORMAN MACCOLL, M.A., formerly Fellow of Downing College, Cambridge. Crown &vo. |4s, 





Now publishing, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 


Twelve English Statesmen. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. By Epwarp A. FReemay, D.C.L., LL.D. [Ready. 


< The ATHEN UM says :—‘ This littie volume, the first of the series of the * Twelve English Statesmen,” enjoys a double 
| edvantage : it deals with a man whose individual influence on our national history and development was of exceptional 
» strength and importance, and it is written by one who enjoys an exclusive knowledge of his subject.’ 


' CARDINAL WOLSEY. By Professor M. CrereuTon, M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. [ Ready. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :— Canon Creighton’s “ Cardinal Wolsey” is exactly what one of a series of short 
_ biographies of English Statesmen ought to be ; it givesthe reader a clear idea of the place that Wolsey held in the history 
_ of our national development, and presents a comprehensive and well-proportioned picture of a subject that to an untaught 
eye seems at firct sight to have little unity.’ 


WILLIAM THE THIRD. By H. D. Trartu. Ready. 
The SaTURDAY REVIEW says :—* The general narrative is also good, and, though Mr. Traill does not pretend to deal 
with military matters with any extreme minuteness, his handling of them is judicious and thorough . We have shown 
to some extent the goodness of the manner in which Mr. Traill has set forth matter unusually sound and \ 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Freperic Harrison. Ready. 
* This is a model biography of its kind,’ says the St. James’s GazeTTe®. ‘Mr. Harrison has given in bold and distinct 
outline the main facts of Cromwell's history His work has completeness and unity.” 


HENRY THE SECOND. By Mrs. J. R. GREEN. [ Ready. 


%,* Seven other Volumes to follow as announced. 


Now ready, in Five Volumes, Globe 8vo. 5s, each. UNIFORM EDITION OF 
DEAN CHURCH’S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
VoL. I. MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. VoL, III, ST. ANSELM, | Von. V. BACON, 
: Vou. Il. DANTE; AND OTHER Essays, Vou. IV. SPENSER. 
| ROMAN LITERATURE IN RELATION TO ROMAN ART. By Rev. 
‘ RoseErt Burn, M.A., Author of ‘ Rome and the Campagna’ &c, With Illustrations. S8vo. 14s, 


GREEK LIFE AND THOUGHT FROM THE AGE OF ALEXANDER TO 
; THE ROMAN CONQUEST. By J. P. Manarry, Professor of Ancient Hi-tory in the University of Dublin; 
Author of ‘ Social Life in Greece,’ ‘ Rambles and Stodies in Greece,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


The SPECTATOR says :—‘ The book is a capital piece of work, at once painstaking and brilliant, and may be heartily 
Tecommended to all lovers of the Hellenes.’ 


WEALTH AND PROGRESS: a Critical Examination of the Wages Question and its 


Economic Relation to Social Reform. By Grorce GunTox. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOW THE PEASANT OWNER LIVES IN ARTs OF FRANCE, 
GERMANY, ITALY, AND RUSSIA. By Lady VeRNEY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE MAKERS OF VENICE: Doges, Conquerors, Painters, and Men of Letters. By Mrs, 
OLIPHANT, Author of * The Makers of Florence’ &c. Illustrated Second and Cheaper Edition, Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d, 


A COMPANION TO SCHOOL CLASSICS. By Jamzs Gow, Litt.D., Master of 
the High School, Nottingham, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A summary of information upon subjects of constant and vital interest to students of the Greek and Roman writers 

- read in schools. Textual Criticisms including the Alphabet, MSS., &c.; Greek and Roman Chronology, Meteorology, 

and Public Economy (Government, Army and Navy, Legal Procedure, and Finances) ; the Customs of the Theatres; 


— and Roman Philosophy are successively treated in their logical and hiatorical connection after the latest and 
authors, 























NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. By Joun Ricnarp Green, 
Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. With Maps and Tables. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 134th Thousand. 
The JoURNAL OF EDUCATION says :—* We owe this greatly improved edition to the care and industry of Mr. Green’s 
widow, who has faithfully carried out her husband’s last charge.’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., London, 





























MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


BOATING. By W. B. Woopaatse. With an Introduction by the Rev. Epmonp 
WARRE, D.D. and a Chapter on ‘ Rowing at Eton’ by R. HARVEY Mason. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations, 39 Woodcuts in the Text, engraved on Wood after Drawings by FRANK 
Dapp, and from Photographs, and 4 Maps. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. - [ Ready. 


CRICKET. By A. G. Sree and the Hon. R. H. Lyrrenton. With Contri- 
butions by ANDREW LANG, R. A. H. MITCHELL, W. G. GRACE, and F. GALE. With 
11 Full-page Illustrations and 52 Woodcuts in the Text, after Drawings by LUCIEN DAvIs, 
and from Instantaneous Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [ Ready. 


DRIVING. By the Duke or Beavurort. With Contributions by Lord ALGERNON 
St. Maovr, A, E. T. Watson, Colonel H. 8. BAILEY, Major Dixon, the EARL OF ONSLOW, 
Lord ARTHUR SOMERSET, Sir CHRISTOPHER TEESDALE, V.C., and Lady GEORGIANA 
CuRzON. With Illustrations by J. StURGEss and G. D. GILES, and from Instantaneous 








Photographs. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [In the Autumn. 
RIDING. By the Eart or Surronk anp BerksuHrreE and W. R.Wetr. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. [In preparation. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR HENRY TAYLOR. Edited 
by EDWARD DOWDEN. 1 vol. 8vo. 16s. 


*A volume in which there is something interesting or instructive on almost every page.’—Timgs. 
* Letters not less charming for their frankness than for the ease and grace of their style. —-ATHEN ZUM. 


THE REVISED LATIN PRIMER. By Bensamin Hatt Kennepy, D.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Regius Professor of Greek, Canon of Ely. Fep. 
8vo. 28. 6d. 


THE SHORTER LATIN PRIMER. By Bensamin Hatt Kennepy, D.D. 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Regius Professor of Greek, Canon of Ely. Fep. 
8vo. ls. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. Enlarged Edition. 


Part II. The Emotional Qualities of Style. By ALEXANDER BAIN, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SON OF MAN IN HIS RELATION TO THE RACE: a 
Re-examination of the Gospel of Matthew xxv. 31-46. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE NAMES OF GOD IN HOLY SCRIPTURE. A Revelation of 


His Nature and Relationships. By ANDREW JUKEs, Author of ‘ The Types of Genesis’ &c, 
Crown 8vo. 43. 6d. 


VERSES ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. By Joxnn Henry, Cardinal 


NEWMAN. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS : a Vision after Midnight ; and other Poems. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
UNCLE PIERCE: aNovel. By Cuartes Biatuerwick, Author of ‘ Personal 


Recollections of Peter Stonnor, Esq.,’ ‘Miss Nancy Stocker,’ &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN WARD, PREACHER: a Story. By Marcarer Dexanp, Author of 
‘ The Old Garden.’ Crown 8vo. 
‘The question of love and theology supplies the motive for Mrs. Deland’s story. . . . In the depiction of Mr. Denner 


the author has achieved a veritable triumph. The portrait is touched with humour and pathos aptly blended, and there 
are few things in recent fiction so well described as his hidden love and brave, uncomplaining death.’ 


LITERARY WORLD, Boston, U.S.A. 


THE OLD GARDEN, and other Verses. By Maraaret Dexanp, Author of 
‘ John Ward, Preacher.’ Fcp. 8vo. 
‘A dainty volume of poems, in which the sunshine, the birds, the bees, the butterflies, and the flowers are as plenty 
as they aré in Herrick’s honeyed lines.’—Tur Gazetre, Boston, U.S.A. 
* With all these piquant charms of originality, naiveté of thought and feeling, earnestness and sympathy, simplicity 
and genuineness, Mrs. Deland’s poems are couched in diction that is at once the purest “ Anglo-Saxon,” so called, yet of 
marked distinction....... The poems have been taken to the public’s heart at once,’—THE TRANSORIPT, Boston, U.S.A. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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Messrs. BELL’S PUBLICATIONS. 











Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A MEMOIR OF EDWARD STEERE, D.D., LL.D. (Third Missionary 
Bishop in Central Africa). By R. M. HEANLEY, M.A. Oxon., Rector of Wainfleet All Saints, 
and Hon. Secretary of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa. With Portrait, 4 Ilus- 
trations, and 2 Maps. 

‘The picture of his practical sagacity, his generous helpfulness, his kindly humour, always a valuable quality in a 

Christian worker, and his deep spirituality is such as to attract and induce thankfulness that such a man has been given 

to African missions.’—LITERARY WORLD. 


Second Edition. Now ready. 
MEMORIALS OF THE HON. ION KEITH-FALCONER, late 


Almoner’s Professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, and Missionary to the 
Mohammedans of Southern Arabia. By the Rev. ROBERT SINKER, B.D., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. With Portrait, Map, and Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘We can warmly recommend the book asa faithful record of a really remarkable career, and of a character which 
possessed all the elements of nobility—strength, devotion, unselfishness, faith.’—GuARDIAN. 


* We never read a book which tells of truly heroic actions with so utter an absence of cant, gush, and pretentious- 
ness,’—BRITISH WEEKLY 


* The story of Keith-Falconer’s brief work in Arabia and his last sickness is full of deep human interest, The whole 
memoir is written with excellent taste, judgment, and feeling.’—ScorsMAN. 
‘ Falconer was a pupil at Harrow, at Cambridge, and at Leipzig. In the three places his strong individuality, his 


tender affectionateness, his clear and absolute convictions as to all that is essential and lustrous in the Christian economy, 
were seen and honoured.’—SPEcTATOR. 


‘Profoundly interesting.’—BANNER. 
‘This is a remarkable and delightful book.’—RecorD. 


RECENT HISTORICAL WORKS. 
THE WAR OF THE SUCCESSION IN SPAIN. By Colonel the 


Hon. A. PARNELL. Price 14s. 


‘Infinitely the best military description of it to be found in any of the tongues of Europe.’—Mr. W. O’Connor Morris, 
in the ACADEMY. 


* A solid history of the war.—SprcTaTor. 


ENGLAND IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. By the late Rev. 
W. DENTON, M.A., Worcester College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


‘Mr. Denton was master of a pleasant style, and his subject never lacks interest.’—Sr. JamEs’s GAZETTE. 
* A very valuable book of reference.’—MOoRNING Pos’. 


THE CAMPAIGN OF SEDAN. By Greorce Hoorrr. Price 14s. 


‘The best history of the contest in the English language.’—AcADEMY. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENT OF 1848-9. By C. Epmunp 


MAURICE. Price 16s. 
‘A really important contribution to modern history, —ATHEN ZUM, 


THE TUDOR AND STUART PRINCESSES. By Aces Srrickzanp. 
1 ortraits. 8. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


35 Volumes at 5s. each. £8. 15s. per Set. 
A SELECTION. 


BEDE’S (VEN.) ECCLESIASTICAL |CHRONICLES OF THE CRUSADES: 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Together with the Anglo- 


Contemporary Narratives of the Crusade of Richard 
Saxon Chronicle. With Illustrative Notes, a Short Life | Cceur de Lion, by Richard of Devizes and Geoffrey de 
of Bede, Analysis of the History, and an Index and a Vinsauf; and of the Crusade at Saint Louis, by Lord 
Map of Anglo-Saxon England. Edited by the late J. A. | John de Joinville. With Short Notes, an Index, and an 
— D.C.L., sometime Fellow of Corpus Christi College,| Illuminated Frontispiece copied from an old M.S, 
xford. 


EARLY TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. pRAND’S POPULARANTIQUITIES 
prising the Narratives of Arculf, Willibald, Bernard, 7 7 
Sewulf, Sicurd, Benj . OF ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. Chiefly 
» Sigurd, Benjamin of Tudela, Sir John Maunde-|  iitnstrating the Origin of our Vulgar and Provincial 
ville, De la Brocquiére, and Maundrell, all unabridged.|  1ustt Pableen ag as tunis Gm 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, by THomas ys gl greatly Enlarged by Sir HENRY Eis, K.H 
a \ s ED alley 
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werd, Gildas, Nennius, Geoffrey of Monmouth, and | Mr. Dyer has admirably succeeded in furnishing one which 


Richard of Cirencester. Edited, with Notes and Index, contains the information well condensed and arranged.’— 
by J. A. Gitxs, D.C.L, With Portrait of Alfred. | NorEs AND QUERIES, 
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PRESS NOTICES OF THE FIRST EDITION. 


THE TIMES. 
‘These volumes are a perfect storehouse of information regarding an immense number of 
subjects of interest to the student of history and the economist.’ 


JAMES E. THOROLD ROGERS in the ‘ACADEMY: 
‘ Altogether, Mr. Dowell has supplied the public with a very useful book, and has dealt with the 
history of the revenue in a far more readable manner than any of his predecessors have in the 


same field.’ 
SPECTATOR. 
‘ This book is a monument of laborious industry and investigation, and, moreover, it presents an 
excellent example of the way in which a treatise on a dull subject may be made readable in the 
hands of a skilful writer, and one especially who is not devoid of humour.’ 


ECONOMIST. 

‘Mr. Dowell’s volumes form what, for practical purposes, may be regarded as a complete fiscal 
history of England. .... It is a work of great value and importance, presenting to students of 
economical questions a perfect mine of material in the shape of authentic facts and figures, so well 
arranged as to be at once accessible and intelligible.’ 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

‘The position which Mr. Dowell holds in the office of Inland Revenue enabled him to investi- 
gate his subject to great advantage, and he has used his opportunities with great judgment. For 
the purpose which he contemplated, it was not a statement of principles, but a clear straight- 
forward chronicle of facts which was required, and such a chronicle he has given us.’ 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE LEGISLATIVE SYSTEMS 
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f PROSPERITY OR PAUPERISM? Physical, Industrial, and Technical 
Training. Edited by the EARL oF MEATH (Lord Brabazon). 8vo. 5s. 
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ne SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Reprinted Articles. By the Earn or Meatu 
he (Lord Brabazon). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. ls. boards; 5s. cloth. 


Contents :—Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, and Children—Over-Population : its 
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THE ENGLISH 


HISTORICAL REVIEW 


NO. XL—JULY 1888 


The Suitors of the County Court 


HO were the suitors at the county court? The generally accepted 
answer is, all the freeholders of the county. But as regards 
the thirteenth century there seems to be a great deal of evidence that 
this was not so. The opinion which our documents favour is much 
rather this: that suit to the county court was not an incident of 
freehold tenure, but had become a burden on specific lands; and 
that when the number of freeholders was increased by subinfeuda- 
tion, the number of suitors was not thereby increased. This vill 
or this manor or this tract of land which belongs to A, owes suit to 
the county court; A enfeoffs B, C, and D with pieces of land; the 
whole vill, manor, or tract still owes the accustomed suit, but it 
owes no more ; by whom this suit shall be done is a matter that A, B, 
C, and D settle among themselves by the terms of the feoffments. 
In this respect the burden of suit of court is very like the burden 
of scutage ; the amount of scutage is not increased by the creation 
of new sub-tenancies, but the ultimate incidence of scutage can be 
settled by feoffor and feoffee. 
The Hundred Rolls of 1279 supply a large stock of illustrations, 
a few of which shall be given. In Cambridgeshire the greater part 
of the vill of Bottisham is held of the earl of Gloucester by the 
priors of Anglesea and Tunbridge; but there are two tenants of 
the earl’s there who do suit to the hundred and county courts for 
the whole township: Dominus Simon de Mora tenet unam virgatam 
terre de eodem Comite et facit sectam ad comitatum et hundredum pro 
Comite et pro tota villata ; Martin son of Eustace holds two virgates 
on the same terms.' The abbot of Ramsey has a manor at Bur- 
well in the same county; the jurors do not know that he does any 


1 Rotuli Hundredorum, ii. 488. 
VOL. III.—NO. XI. EE 
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service for it except two suits to every county court; facit duas 
sectas comitatus Cantebrigie de comitatu in comitatum. But these 
two suits are actually done for him by two tenants; J. A. holds 
a hide and does one suit to the county and to the hundred from 
month to month for the abbot; B. B. holds ninety acres and does 
one suit to the county and to the hundred for the abbot.? In 
Croxton in the same county there are two manors; the lord of 
one does two-thirds of one suit (duas partes unius secte) to the 
hundred and county ; the remaining one-third is done by a freehold 
tenant of the other manor.? The suit is thus split into fractions ; 
at Yaxley a tenant owes a half-suit to the county court and an 
entire suit to the lord’s court (dimidiam sectam, sectam integram).* At 
Isleham again the suit has been partitioned; for half the year it 
is done by H. H.., for the other half of the year by two tenants of his.° 
Indeed in these rolls it is a quite common thing to find some one 
of the freehold tenants marked out as doing the suit for the manor 
or the vill;® this is the service or part of the service whereby he 
‘defends’ his land against the lord (defendit duas virgatas terre 
Ffaciendo sectam ad comitatum Huntingdonie et ad hundredum de 
Normancros pro dicto domino.” In Oxfordshire the jurors have a 
technical name for such a tenant; he is the attornatus feoffatus. 
At Shifford the abbot of Eynsham has a manor for which he must 
come twice a year to the hundred court, and he owes suit from three 
weeks to three weeks by (per) William Freeman his enfeoffed 
attorney and his only freehold tenant. The prior of Deerhurst 
owes one single suit (debet unicam sectam) to the county of Oxford 
for his manor of Taynton, and this is done for him by J. 8. his 
attorney enfeoffed for this purpose in ancient times (attornatum 
suum ad hoe antiquitus feoffatum).® Many of the Oxfordshire 
landowners owe suit to the county court but twice a year. 

In the monastic cartularies we find the same thing. Thus, at 
Hemingford, according to the Ramsey Cartulary,'® Simon Geoffrey’s 
son holds two virgates for which he ‘ defends’ the township at the 
county and hundred, and when the justices in eyre come round he 
must appear as reeve (erit loco prepositi), At Ellington, John 
John’s son holds a hide for which he does suit to every third county 
court ;"! at Holywell, Aspelon of Holywell does the suit to the 
county and hundred,” at Broughton it has been done by Nicholas 
Freeman. We can trace John of Ellington from the cartulary to 
the hundred roll, and still find him doing his ‘ one-third part of 
one suit’ to county and hundred.“ Turning to the Gloucester 
Cartulary, we find a charter of feoffment whereby the feoffee is 


2 R.H. ii. 499, 3 R.H, ii. 508, 509. * R.H. ii. 640. 
5 R.H. ii. 504. 6 E.g. R.H. ii. 434, 559, 627-8-9. 7 R.H. ii. 659. 
8 R.H. ii. 701, ® R.H. ii. 733, another case on p. 743, © i. 382. 

Nj, 491, 12 i, 296. 13 j, 333. ” RH. ii, 656. 
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bound to acquit the vill from suit to all courts of the hundred, or of 
the county or of justices in eyre, and all other suits which pertain 
to the said vill.“ At Clifford, R. E. and another freeholder pay no 
rent, but are bound to do the lord’s suit to the county and hundred ; 
and if by their default the lord be distrained, they must indemnify 
him.'* At Northleach is a freeholder who in respect of his land owes 
suit for the lord to the county court of Gloucestershire and to all the 
hundred courts of Cirencester, and must remain before the justices 
in eyre during the whole of their session.'’_ A particularly clear case 
occurs on the Ramsey manor of Cranfield in Bedfordshire: there 
are four virgates which pay no rent because they defend the whole 
township from suit to the hundred and county courts—they are 
virgates que sequuntur comitatum et hundredum pro tota villata; 
and this is an ancient arrangement, the result of some vetus 
_Seoffamentum."* 

All this seemsinconsistent with the notion that every freeholder as 
such owes suit to the county court. The quantum of suit due from the 
‘whole county is regarded as having been once for all fixed at some 
remote time. Very usually a vill is the unit which owes a full suit. 
In that case the lord of the vill, if the vill is owned by one lord, is 
primarily liable to do the suit or get the suit done: usually he has 
stipulated that it shall be done for him by one of his feoffees—the 
feoffee, let us say, of a particular virgate. Then as regards the 
feoffor that virgate is burdened with the suit, and the burden will 
lie on that virgate into whosesoever hands it may come. 

Really when one looks at the Hundred Rolls it is quite impossible 
to suppose that every freeholder did suit to the county. There 
are too many freeholders for that. “On many manors, it is true, 
there were hardly any freeholders ; this is true in particular of the 
manors belonging to the religious houses ; such houses were as a rule 
very chary of creating freehold tenancies ; they kept but two or three 
freeholders, one of whom had often been enfeoffed for the special 
purpose of doing the suit due from the whole manor or township. 
But on the estates of lay lords there were often many small free- 
holders. Thus at Bottisham the earl of Gloucester seems to have 
over forty freeholders. Are they bound to go to the county court 
month by month? No, two of them do the suit for the whole vill." 
The plenus comitatus was not a very large assembly. 

As regards suit to the hundred court we have some yet clearer 
information. The view taken by the jurors from whose verdicts the 
Hundred Rolls were compiled, very distinctly was that suit was a 
burden upon particular tenements, and that the subdivision of those 
tenements by the process of subinfeudation ought not to increase 
the number of suitors. They complain that the earl of Surrey, who 

8 i, 386, 18 iii, 49. " iii. 180. 
* Cart. Rams. i, 438, 439. © RAH. ii. 488. 
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owns the hundred court of Gallow, has not observed this rule. 
There was, for instance, a tenement in South Creake containing 
100 acres; it owed a single suit; it has been divided into forty 
tenements, and forty suits are exacted. Many other examples are 
given.® A similar complaint goes up from the hundred of Humble- 
yard.2", So, again, when the tenement becomes divisible among 
coheiresses, the number of suitors should not be increased; the 
burden of the suit should lie on the share of the eldest sister. That 
this rule has been infringed is matter of complaint in the hundred 
of North Erpingham.” So in the Bingham wapentake of Not- 
tinghamshire there are but twelve tenements which owe suit; their 
holders have been enfeoffed for the purpose, and there ought to be 
no other suitors. The wapentake of Rushcliffe in the same county 
has but six suitors, each owes suit in respect of a particular tract of 
land.™ 

How could this somewhat capricious distribution of the burden, 
to which the Hundred Rolls bear witness, have been effected? By 
way of answer to this question we may suppose—this can be but an 
hypothesis, for evidence fails us—that when Henry I revived and 
enforced the duty of attending the local courts, that duty was con- 
ceived as being incumbent on all freeholders, or rather (and the ex- 
ception is important) on all freeholders who or whose overlords. 
had no chartered or prescriptive immunity; but that it was also 
conceived as being, like the taxes of the time, a burden on the land 
held by those freeholders, so that when the land held by one of them 
was split up by subinfeudation or partition among heiresses, the 
number of suits due was not increased. Some such supposition 
seems to be warranted by the ‘ Leges Henrici Primi,’ which after Dr. 
Liebermann’s researches we may ascribe to Henry I’s reign. All the 
terrarum domini are bound to attend; but if any lord attends by 
himself or his steward, he thereby acquits his whole demesne.” 
This last passage may very well mean that if he bestows part of his 
demesne on a feoffee, a single suit will acquit them both. That 
during the thirteenth century the number of freeholders increased 
rapidly, there can be no doubt; but an increase in the number of 
freeholders did not mean an increase in the number of suits due to 
the county court. 

Of course it may be that on special occasions, in particular to 
meet the justices in eyre, all the freeholders were bound to attend 
the county court. But it is possible to doubt even this. The words 
in the writ of summons directing all freeholders to come may well 
have been understood to mean all freeholders who owed suit. An 
examination of the amercements for non-attendance and the ‘ essoins 
of the general summons ’ found on the eyre rolls might throw some 


 R.H. i. 455. 2. RAH. i. 477. 2 R.H. i. 498. 
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light upon this problem ; to a superficial glance they do not seem 
nearly adequate to support the received opinion. But at any rate 
it seems plain that the ordinary form of the county court, the plenus 
comitatus which heard cases and delivered judgments, was not an 
assembly of all freeholders, but an assembly of those persons who 
by means of proprietary arrangements between lords and tenants 
had become bound to do that fixed quantum of suit to which the 
county court was entitled. It was not an assembly of the king’s 
tenants in chief, though probably the persons primarily liable were 
in many or most cases the tenants in chief. On the contrary, the 
person who does the suit, and who is bound by tenure to do the suit, 
is sometimes a small socager holding a single virgate. But though 
it was not an assembly of tenants in chief, it was not an assembly 
of all freeholders. 

It is impossible to speak of this matter without perceiving that 
there is a big question as to ‘the county franchise’ in the near 
background. That question we need not now attack; but before it 
is solved we ought to have a clear opinion as to who were the 
persons bound to do suit at the county court, and it is here humbly 
submitted that the received opinion as to this obligation does not 
harmonise with the evidence. Of course, it is conceivable by us 
that though all freeholders were not bound to attend the court, still 
all had a right to attend. But would such a right have been con- 
ceivable by a man of the thirteenth century? If we asked him as 
to the existence of such a right, might he not reply by asking us 
whether those modern Englishmen who are not bound to pay 
income tax, enjoy the right of paying it if they please? The right 
to do what nobody wants to do can hardly be said to exist. It would 
have been very dangerous for any one to attend the county court 
unless he was bound to go there, for he would have been creating 
evidence of a duty to attend; solebat facere sectam, sed modo sub- 
trahit se—this would have been the neighbours’ opinion as to the 
conduct of an occasional attendant. We may some day have to 
confess that the original ‘ county franchise’ (if we may use that term 
to describe what those who had it would have regarded as the very 
negation of a ‘ franchise’), so far from being settled by the simple 
rule that all freeholders have votes, was really distributed through 
an intricate network of private charters and prescriptive liabilities. 

F. W. Marruanp. 
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The West-Saxon Conquest of Surrey 


COMMON error has crept into many histories of England, that 
Surrey formed with Sussex the kingdom of the South-Saxons. 
Associated with Sussex it certainly was sometimes for adminis-. 
trative purposes, and also with Kent and Essex—for instance, 
A‘thelstan, son or brother of Aithelwulf, was underking of all four 
counties; but a South-Saxon conquest originally Surrey could 
not have been. Neither the Anglo-Saxon chronicle, nor Bede, nor 
Henry of Huntingdon, nor, so far as I am aware, any authority of 
any kind, affirms it, and many reasons exist against it. Ecclesias- 
tically of course Surrey was West-Saxon, in the diocese of Win- 
chester, not in the South-Saxon diocese of Selsey. Surrey was 
christian when Sussex was heathen, if we may trust the authenticity 
of the charter given by Frithwald, sub regulus of Surrey, to Chertsey 
abbey a.p. 675. Hedescribes himself in that charter as dependent 
upon the king of the Mercians ; and the name Surrey, the southern 
kingdom, or, as Camden probably wrongly explains it, the land south 
of the river, was certainly not a name given by people in Sussex, 
but by dwellers to the north of the Thames. 

Moreover geographical considerations make an original con- 
nexion of Surrey and Sussex almost impossible. Within the long 
horseshoe of chalk hills which run westward from Dover through 
Kent and Surrey into Hampshire, and then sweeping round run 
back through Sussex along the coast to Beachy Head, lies the 
Weald. The gault and greensand which border the chalk were 
always inhabited—the Hastings sands in the middle of the Weald 
have a few old settlements upon them—but the Wealden clay, com- 
posing the main part of this area, was formerly not inhabited at 
all. Celtic scholars tell us that the Silva Anderida which grew 
here means the uninhabited wood. Certainly at the time of the 
Domesday Survey the Andredesleah, as it had become, was almost. 
uninhabited. In Surrey only two manors are named in the Survey 
down in the Weald; these stand close by a Roman road which ran 
through the wood from the coast to London. In Sussex the manors 
are in the same way confined to the chalk and the sand next to it, 
with the exception of a few scattered on the Hastings beds in West. 
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Sussex. In Kent the case is practically the same.' This damp, 
tangled, uninhabited forest, in some places thirty miles broad, was 
a natural boundary to the south for Surrey, and to the north for 
Sussex. Two or perhaps three Roman roads led through it, of 
which one remains partially in use; but the thickets would be as 
uninviting for English settlers as useful for Welsh refugees, who 
according to Henry of Huntingdon did use their recesses as a 
stronghold against the South-Saxons when besieging Anderida. 
Moreover, the whole story in Bede of the conversion of the South- 
Saxons presupposes that they were almost entirely a coast people,” 
and that Surrey, which was already christian, was not part of their 
kingdom. 

The present boundary of Surrey and Sussex looks very like a 
line drawn roughly east and west through a forest belonging to 
neither, but into which both had begun to encroach. It was un- 
necessary so long as a wide uninhabited mark separated the two 
peoples. 

To the east there is no natural boundary between Kent and 
Surrey, except the woods reaching from the Thames valley south- 
ward over the hills by Norwood, Forest Hill, and Selhurst. To 
the north the Thames is a geographical boundary only, and the 
people who held London and the northern bank must have prevailed 
in north Surrey, so long as London bridge and the téte de pont at 
Southwark existed. When the Jutes of Kent slew four thousand 
Britons at Crayford in a.p. 457, and when the Britons forsaking 
Kent fled in terror to London,’ that city can hardly have been the 
prize of the victory. The story implies that it remained British, 
for how long we cannot tell. It emerges again from darkness 
in a.D. 604 as an East-Saxon town in dependence upon Kent. 
But no one knows when the East-Saxons took it. With its Roman 
forts on both sides of the river, and the walls of the fourth century 
about its suburbs, protected too by the estuaries of the Thames 
and Lea, and by forests to the north and east, it may have resisted 
for a long time. While it resisted, the hold of the Briton upon 
Surrey would not be entirely gone. That the boundary of Kent 
and Surrey should lie where it does, drawn from north to south, 
from the Thames to the Weald a little east of London, would seem 
to show that the Jutes were cautious in pushing settlements forward 
with their flank uncovered. Perhaps the formerly extensive Roman 
remains near Woodcote Warren described by Camden and Aubrey, 
Walworth, Wallington and Walton-on-the-hill (near which last are 


? Memoirs of the Geological Survey of England, dc.: The Weald. W. Topley, 
1875. Notes on the Domesday Surveys of Sussex and Surrey, by F. A. Sawyer and 
the present writer respectively. Read before the Domesday Celebration Committee, 
1886. 

? Hist. Eccl. iv. 13. 8 A.-S. Chron. 457. 
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Roman remains), and Woldingham, in Domesday Wallingeham, 
may be the seats of the Welsh of Surrey. It is noticeable that 
London has never been taken from the south, so far as history tells 
us. It has often been attacked, but has only fallen to enemies 
from the north.‘ In this case, therefore, in all probability the un- 
recorded fall of London was a victory for the East-Saxons, not for 
the Kentishmen. If so it almost certainly did not happen till after 
Ercenwine had united the tribes of the East-Saxons into a kingdom 
in a.p. 526. Roger of Wendover has a story of a Welsh victory over 
the Saxons at Verulamium in a.p. 512. Sigebert of Gemblours 
places a similar battle in a.p. 466. Geoffrey of Monmouth also 
relates it, but cannot of course be considered an authority nor fixed 
to any date. The battle may be a solitary exception in the other- 
wise unknown story of the conquest of the north bank of the 
Thames. The East-Saxons may well have been in Verulamium 
before they won London, sweeping round Epping and the Middlesex 
forests. 

But this repulse, if it ever happened, was certainly temporary. 
Under the year a.p. 586, Roger of Wendover speaks of the general 
flight of the Welsh westward, and at about the same time, hac 
tempestate, he places the ruin of the church of St. Alban. Con- 
struing this last date freely, it would agree pretty well with the 
dates of the subsequent history of Aithelbert and Ceawlin, of which 
hereafter. It is by no means necessary to suppose a regular siege 
and sack of London. A city whose importance, apart from its two 
forts and its bridge, depended upon commerce and the presence of 
rich provincials or Romans living there for pleasure, must have 
been fatally injured, first by the withdrawal of the Roman soldiers 
and officials, secondly by the annihilation of commerce following 
the anarchy of Britain, Gaul,and the Channel. There is no reason 
why London should have been an exception to the general rule of 
decaying population in the empire, even before these calamities. 
When they had been oppressing it for a hundred years, it may 
well have resulted that the Welsh population had almost dis- 
appeared from London before the East-Saxons came in. There is 
some evidence from the remains in the city that London was prac- 
tically deserted for a time. Be that as it may, London seems to 
have remained Welsh a little while, and the dependent districts on 
either bank of the Thames would remain Welsh with it. When it, 
or its site, became East-Saxon, the way of the East-Saxon into 
Surrey was open; but another enemy was now to be found there. 


‘ Tyler’s and Cade’s men were admitted into the city from the south. The latter, 
after retiring voluntarily, was unable to force an entrance again. Such different 
assdilants as the Conqueror and Sir Thomas Wyatt alike found it expedient to ap- 


proach London from the north of the Thames, the latter after unsuccessfully attack- 
ing from the south. 
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To the west of what was afterwards Surrey, lay the vigorous and 
expansive West-Saxons. 

Southampton Water no doubt acted as an open mouth through 
which came crowds of settlers who gradually expanded west and 
north, and presently eastward too, when they had turned the western 
end of the great Wealden forest, and could push along its northern 
border. Dr. Guest, in his brilliant and well-known paper read 
before the Archeological Institute at Salisbury in 1849, traced the 
boundary of the first great West-Saxon conquest in detail, from the 
sea north to Oxfordshire, then south-east to the neighbourhood of 
Chertsey, on the Thames in Surrey, where Englefield and Engle- 
moor on the west confront Wealageat, Wealahud, and the Shirepool 
in the east. The last three survive in the charter of Chertsey 
abbey dated in a.p. 675. The Roman station Ad Pontes seems to 
have been at Staines just across the river, and perhaps Walton-on- 
Thames and the great camp on St. George’s Hill, between the Wey 
and the Mole, may be further marks of the Welsh frontier. Dr. 
Guest did not trace the frontier further in detail, but was content 
to say that it ran south, and then east, and then north to the 
Thames near London, enclosing about the modern county of Surrey 
as Welsh territory. 

I think it possible, however, to follow the line more minutely 
southward on the west side of the Wey valley, then eastward across 
the upper Wey, above Guildford, to near Dorking, then south into 
the forests of the Weald, where further boundaries were needless. 
The line is the more likely because it follows roughly a geological 
division which has its influence on the desirability or the contrary 
of the land for habitation. 

No action of a West-Saxon king is recorded in Surrey till a.p. 
568. The first invaders came probably as settlers, backwoods- 
men as they would be called in America, seeking land, and deal- 
ing roughly, no doubt, with the natives whom they encountered, 
though they probably would not find very many of these on the 
barren Bagshot sands of west Surrey. In front of them, reaching 
from its junction with the Thames to the gap in the chalkdowns at 
Guildford, lay the Wey, in a marshy, alluvial, wooded bottom. The 
local names on the lower part of it still record the woods about 
its course. It would form a natural obstacle to the advance of 
the settlers. Living in a cleared and drained country, we under- 
estimate the importance of such boundaries. A journey on foot, 
however, in winter, or in a wet summer, across country in the Wey 
valley even now would be sufficient to show why our ancestors may 
have declined to face it until they had gathered force enough to 
make sure of a permanent conquest on the other side. 

Along this line and continued eastward along the greensand 
formation, on the edge of the chalk, are a collection of places named 
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from the gods of heathendom, without parallel, I believe, in England. 
These mark the ancient frontier, and are interspersed with names. 
more distinctly bearing upon them the mark of border places.5 
First, in one of the side valleys of the Wey we find Sherewater, 
then Egley, perhaps the lea of A¢gel the hero archer ; then Frylane: 
farm, from Fea or Frigedaeg, whose lea appears twice on boun- 
daries in the ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ in charters of the dates of a.p. 
805 and a.p. 850, and whose tree is a boundary mark in another 
of a.v. 959; then comes Whitemoor ; then, on the slopes of the: 
Hog’s Back, Wanborough. Woden was the Hermes or Zevds gpxevos 
‘of our fathers. His name appears again and again on the West-. 
Saxon boundaries in Gloucestershire and Wiltshire, and Wodnes- 
beorg, as here, Woddes-geat, Wodnes-dene, and Wudan-aerse appear as. 
boundary marks in charters of a.v. 825, 939, 940 respectively. 
There is also a Woden Hill on the Englemoor west of Chertsey. 
Two miles and a quarter south-eastward, on the other side of the 
Hog’s. Back, is Polsted. Four miles south-east by east from Polsted 
is Wonersh, a Wudan-aerscI suppose. Behind the line are Tewsley 
and Thursley. Two miles to the north north-east are the Merrow 
downs, in Domesday Merewe, equivalent to the Maerweg, now Mere- 
way, in a charter of Edred’s of a.p. 953, and meaning the March- 
way. The way in question is the Pilgrims’ Way, probably an old 
British road, that runs over the downs here. Three miles south- 
eastward is Shiere, then Wotton, Wode-tone in Domesday. On the 
chalk to the north is Polsden ; but south from Wotton nearly in a 
straight line are three Friday Streets, the last right down in the 
clay, on the present Sussex border. The peculiarity of this last 
line of names eastward from Wonersh to Wotton, and then south to- 
Friday Street in Ockley, is that they mark off the broad strip of 
gault and greensand which here edges the Weald, and which is at. 
once drier and more healthy than the clay, and better watered and 
less bleak than the chalk. Here with the Welsh over the chalk 
hills to the north of them, and with the forest to the south and 
east, the first scattered bands of West-Saxons appear to have found 
a home. Here their descendants talk West-Saxon still; while 
northwards about Epsom, whether from original settlement or 
subsequent infection, the East-Saxon dialect of London painfully 
prevails, and is naturally advancing with the advance of railways. 
It is hard to fix the distinctions in spelling, but the ear will easily 
detect the difference between the common speech of Hampshire, 
5 Most of the Old English pantheon are here: Woden, Thunor, Tiw, Frea, Pol, and 
gel. There is a smaller but similar cluster in Hertfordshire, near the ancient boun- 
dary noticed by Salmon, History of Hertfordshire, p.8: Thunderfield, Thundridge,. 
Wade’s mill, Wade’s farm, Poles, Thorley, and Walton. These may have been upon 
the opposite boundary of the Welsh territory around London. For a full discussion 


of the names of the gods and heroes I must refer to the chapter on ‘ Heathendom ’ in 
Kemble’s Saxons in England. 
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west Sussex, and west Surrey on the one hand, and that of London 
and north-east Surrey on the other. The distinctive tone of Kent, 
with the Jutish features and Kentish customs, is different again 
from both. 

One local suffix, shot, as in Aldershot and Cowshot, is nearly 
peculiar to this West-Saxon part of Surrey ; there are few if any in 
the north and east of the county. In Hampshire and Berkshire 
there are plenty. 

Not only, however, did the West-Saxons probably spread beyond 
the narrow fringe of the county they first occupied ; political events 
gave them also the rule of the whole of Surrey. 

AXthelbert succeeded to the kingdom of Kent, with its dependent 
or allied East-Saxons, in a.p. 560 or 565. Whatever date be 
accepted, he must have been a boy, a fact which by itself testifies to 
the superior civilisation and stability of the Kentish kingdom over 
the rest of the English. This condition, or according to William 
of Malmesbury a claim to suzerainty founded on his descent,‘ 
stirred Aithelbert to an invasion of the territories of his neighbours. 
As the West-Saxons had not yet conquered Bedford and Aylesbury, 
with their district, from the Welsh, they can only have marched 
with Aithelbert or his alliesin Surrey. We may, I think, with some 
probability refer the final occupation of London and the Thames 
valley by the East-Saxons to just before this time. Assoon as that 
happened, the small remaining ‘ buffer’ of Welsh territory between 
the two conquering powers was destroyed. It left the settlers from 
Essex and Kent free to enter into Surrey, and brought about an 
inevitable collision between the ambitious Zthelbert and the equally 
ambitous Ceawlin, the greatest conqueror among the early kings of 
the West-Saxons. Considering what is recorded of the career of 
Ceawlin, it does not seem certain that Aithelbert was simply an 
aggressor, as William of Malmesbury describes him. Henry of 
Huntingdon, though he says that Aithelbert invaded the borders 
of the West-Saxons, says that the war arose vartis causis compel- 
lentibus ;7 the chief cause, no doubt, being that Essex and Kent on 
the one hand, and Wessex on the other, wished to expand into Surrey, 
and that there was not room for both. The chronicle leaves the 
cause of the war open. Aithelwerd says that Ceawlin and Cutha 
civile commoverunt bellum contra Afthelbyrhtum, making them the 
aggressors. Whatever were the precise moving causes, the result 
is certain, that a West-Saxon victory brought the whole of Surrey 
into the power of Ceawlin, and confined Athelbert to Kent, the 
East-Saxons to the northern bank of the Thames. 

AXthelbert’s army was defeated, and two Kentish ealdormen, 

° Pro antiquitate familie primas partes sibi vindicantem.—W. Malm. de gestis 


regum Angl. lib. i. cap. 2. 
* Henry of Huntingdon, Hist. lib. ii. 
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Oslac and Cnebba, were slain at Wipandune, according to Henry, 
who gives the names of the leaders. The battle was at Wibbandune 
according to the chronicle ; at Vubbandune according to Athelwerd, 
who follows the chronicle generally. 

Modern writers have generally placed it at Wimbledon. At 
Wimbledon there is still a large circular earthwork of late years 
called Cesar’s camp, though certainly neither Caius Julius nor any 
of his successors built a camp of such a shape. It used to be called 
the Rounds. Camden says that it was called Bensbury, and he con- 
nects it with Cnebba, the slain Kentish ealdorman. In a charter 
of King Eadgar’s of a.p. 967 occurs the name Wimbedounyngemerke 
with Benanberwe next it on a boundary. Here we have, no doubt, 
Wimbledon and Bensbury. But the possible connexion of Cnebba 
with Benanberwe seems to me the only ground for connecting 
Wimbledon with this battle. No doubt the position is a good one 
for checking the advance of an enemy from the south-west upon 
London. The distinguished military authority who wrote the 
‘ Battle of Dorking’ made the last stand of the English army take 
place on practically this ground. But Ceawlin was not marching 
upon London ; there is no reason to suppose that he took it or tried 
to take it. He was more probably defending his own territory 
against Aithelbert. The old spellings of Wimbledon, such as 
Wimbedounyngemerke as above, Wimbaldon, Wymbalton, and so 
on, are not very suggestive of Wibba’s or Wippa’s dun. A local 
Surrey antiquary, seeing this, suggested that the fight was at 
Worplesdon near Guildford, within the West-Saxon boundary which 
I have tried to trace above. No doubt it is a more likely place, 
considering the coneurrent testimony of the later authorities that 
the Kentish king was the invader. In Domesday, Worplesdon is 
Werpesdune ; the local pronunciation is more like Wibsdon or Wubs- 
don, and Wipley farm and Wipley wood close by it may preserve 
an older form of the name. Still there is no positive testimony in 
its favour. There is, however, one positive point against Wimbledon, 
and in favour of some place further west. All the authorities 
mention the driving back of Athelberht as far as Kent. The 
chronicle says that Ceawlin and Cutha ‘drove him into Kent.’ 
AXthelwerd says, Aithelbyrhtum . . . superatum persecuti sunt usque in 
Kent; Henry of Huntingdon, usque ad Kent fugaverunt ; William 
of Malmesbury, ad sua fugavit. Surely the inference follows that 
the battle was in West-Saxon territory, and that the retreat of 
AXthelbert was for some distance. Had he been beaten at Wimble- 
don, a retreat of under seven miles would have brought him to 
Kent, as the boundary now stands. If it were not as at present, it 
would probably be further west, and nearer the scene of battle. 
This repulse is not of a decided enough nature surely to justify the 
language used. 
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I incline to believe that the battle was neither at Wimbledon nor 
at Worplesdon, but upon the heaths north of Chobham in west 
Surrey, near the present line of the South-Western Railway be- 
tween Staines and Wokingham, on the Roman road which goes 
from Staines to Winchester, and which crosses Easthampstead 
plain under the name of the Devil’s Highway. Here was, though 
I do not know of its present existence, a place called Wipsedone. 

In the charter which purports to have been granted to Chertsey 
abbey by Frithwald, sub regulus of Surrey, a.D. 675, appear the 
boundaries of the manors held by the abbey at Chertsey, Thorpe, 
Egham, and Chobham. The appearance as a boundary mark of 
the hedge of ‘Giffreus de la Croix’ marks the later origin of at 
least this edition of the charter, which is printed in both Kemble’s 
‘ Codex Diplomaticus ’ and Dugdale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ but it does not 
vitiate the authenticity of the names. The land clearly corresponds 
to the possessions of Chertsey abbey recorded in Domesday. The 
boundary of the land at Chobham commences north of that village, 
and is traced first eastward, then southward, and so on. It is to 
be followed through existing names, by the Bourne brook, Wapshots, 
Mimbridge, and up the western boundary by Cowshot, Cowmoor, 
and the Standing Stone, on Mainstone Hill, till it comes to Wipse- 
done, and thence along the street to the starting place, a big tree, 
which was the common point where the various manors joined. 
Assuming the extant version of the charter to be as late as the 
crusades, as we must from the appearance in it of Giffreus de la 
Croix, we can imagine the change taking place in the genitive case 
of Wibba or Wippa, which would turn Wipandune into Wipsedone. 
From the words of the charter the place is clearly on the Roman 
road. The operations of armies depend upon roads, the more so 
when the country is uncleared; for armies need transport, even 
though they be those of semibarbarians, and a knowledge of the 
ways of communication is necessary for an understanding of all 
early English warfare. If this was the place of battle, it would 
seem that Aithelbert had marched by the chief road which led out 
of his dominions or dependencies, by the lost Emleybridge, over the 
Mole or Emlyn, and by Weybridge, on to the road which led 
directly to Winchester, his adversaries’ capital city. Entrench- 
ments near King’s Hill, close by the railway, may be the site of 
Ceawlin’s camp. Defeated here, Aithelbert would be driven back 
for five-and-twenty miles before reaching Kent, a retreat which 
seems much more like the usque ad Kent of Henry of Huntingdon 
than the six miles and a half to be traversed from Wimbledon. 

As a result of the battle, Surrey as a whole passed into the 
hands of the West-Saxons, and remained theirs during the subse- 
quent recovery of strength by Aithelbert. This would seem to show 
that in much of it the Welsh can only have been quite recently 
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conquered or expelled, leaving room for West-Saxon settlement. 
Had a Kentish population been there, they would hardly have been 
separated from Kent during the succeeding bretwaldadom of 
AXthelbert. The less marked individuality of the East-Saxons in 
northern Surrey would be more easily overpowered by the con- 
querors.® , 

Immediately following their victory over the Kentish men and 
East-Saxons, came the West-Saxon conquest of the Welsh of Ayles- 
bury and Bedford, securing to them a firm position across the 
upper Thames. One more attempt of the East-Saxons was made 
to break out westward, when the sons of Sebert, relapsed to 
heathenism, went against the West-Saxons, and were slain with 
their army, as a punishment, Bede says, for their apostasy. More 
probably they marched north of the Thames. Surrey at all events 
from the fight at Wipandune became and remained, with the excep- 
tion of a brief Mercian overlordship, a part of the West-Saxon 
kingdom, as subsequently of the West-Saxon bishopric. 

H. E. Maupen. 


§ Perhaps the few parishes in north-east Surrey peculiar of the see of Canterbury 
may be the Kentish settlements within the border. 
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Hrotsuitha of Gandersheim 


N the search for ancient manuscripts which was carried on with 
so much activity during the fifteenth century, few scholars were 
more energetic than was the German, Conrad Celtes, surnamed 
Protucius—a poet of great reputation in his day, and a humanist of 
high standing among his fellows. This remarkable man spent 
many years of his life in wandering through Germany and other 
countries of Europe, visiting the various universities, instructing, 
or receiving instruction from, the professors, and collecting materials 
for the great historical work which he did not live to prepare. 

It was during one of these literary expeditions that he dis- 
covered in the Benedictine convent of St. Emmeram, Ratisbon, a 
codex containing some Latin verses of the tenth century. Surprise 
at this discovery was increased when, on reading the title-page, he 
found the name of aGerman nun. In the preface to the edition 
of the works thus secured, subsequently brought out by him, he 
himself thus makes reference to the event :— 


Cum itaque nuper ... peregre profectus fuissem, forteque in ccoeno- 
bium ordinis sancti Benedicti concessissem, reperi vetustissimum, littera 
ferme Gothica et mulieris manu conscriptum codicem, sub titulo et in- 
scriptione virginis et monialis Germane, gente Saxonica, quo contine- 
bantur ea que in fronte et indice hujus voluminis continentur. Incredi- 
bile dictu, quanto stupore et gaudio correptus fuerim, dum mulierem 
Germanam post sexcentos annos (tot enim ab Oddone primo in nostram 
usque setatem fluxere) Latina oratione et versu loquentem legissem. 


The manuscript in question contained six dramas and a collec- 
tion of poems, and bore the name of Hrotsvitha, a Saxon nun of 
the tenth century. The discovery must have been made as early 
as 1492 or 1498; but it was not until 1501 that it was made 
known beyond the circle of Celtes’ immediate friends. He then 
brought out at Nuremberg a careful folio edition of the contents 
of his treasure, under the title of ‘Opera Hrotsvite illustris virginis 
et monialis germane, gente saxonica orte, nuper a Conrade Celte 
inventa.’ This volume contained six woodcuts and an ornamental 
title page, which have been attributed to Albrecht Diirer. 

Six comedies and a collection of Latin verses by a nun of the 
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tenth century! No wonder that Celtes should confess to having 


been astonished when the manuscript came into his hands. That. 


one of Hrotsvitha’s sex should have had the qualifications, the 
opportunity, and the desire to devote herself to intellectual pursuits 
in the iron age in which she lived, may well have seemed incredible ; 
but still greater cause for surprise was there in the character of the 
work in which her genius had sought expression. Indeed, so im- 
probable has it appeared to some that the plays in question could 
ever have been written during the period and by the hand to which 
Celtes assigned them, that a theory has been set on foot that they 
were not Hrotsvitha’s work at all, but were the joint productions 
of the editor himself and some of his friends. In fact, the authen- 
ticity of the works, and even the existence of the author, have been 
called into question, and the whole of the manuscript has been re- 
ferred, not to a nun of the tenth century, but to a learned society of 
the sixteenth. 

This question of authenticity was first raised by Prof. Aschbach 
in his ‘ Roswitha und Conrad Celtes’ (second ed., Vienna, 1868), in 
which will be found a somewhat elaborate statement of the alleged 
difficulties in the way of regarding the manuscript as genuine. In 
cases of this kind the primé facie assumption must always be held 
to be in favour of the accepted interpretation ; and bearing this in 
mind, few readers are likely to find Aschbach’s reasonings at all con- 
clusive.' At most he has done no more than suggest that possibly 
the works bearing Hrotsvitha’s name may be a forgery; he has 
certainly not shown that they are so; still less that they are the 
productions of Celtes and his friends. The whole treatise is too 
fanciful to have much weight, and, while it contains suggestions 
of a reasonable character, advances no positive argument to which 
any importance can be attached. It is no concern of ours to prove 
a negative ; but it is easy to show that, on the most general grounds, 
it is impossible to admit the correctness of the theory as here 
stated. We are introduced to the most elaborate arrangements for 
secrecy, to the most astute precautions taken by the collaborators 
to prevent detection, to the best laid and most cleverly managed 
plots to impose upon the learned world. Passing over the intrinsic 
absurdity of admitting that a secret shared by so many as Aschbach 
supposes to have had a hand in the work could ever have been 
long kept, we may well inquire for what object the forgery was under- 
taken, and what purpose it was intended to subserve. Aschbach’s 
explanation gives us a motive which does not seem by any means 


1 It cannot be denied, however, that, like most works of destructive criticism, 
Aschbach’s treatise made numerous proselytes when it first appeared. Quérard goes 
so far as to say that the author a prowvé que les poésies attribuées a la religieuse de 
Gandersheim ont été forgées par Conrad Celtes et par divers membres de la Société 
Rhénane. (Supercheries Littéraires, 1870, ii. 313.) 





—— 
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strong enough to account for all the years of labour, secrecy, and 
unremitting care of which he speaks, According to his state- 
ment, it would appear that Celtes was annoyed because the Italian 
humanists had spoken disparagingly of German culture; and that, 
moreover, he had been angered because his own Latin correspon- 
dence with the nun, Charitas Pirkheimer, had been interrupted by 
the lady’s spiritual supervisors. Thus, we are told, Celtes had a 
double reason for the task which he took in hand. In the first 
place, by bringing out works written in good Latin and with pure 
taste, as the productions of a German nun of the tenth century, 
he would lower the intellectual pride of the Italians, and support 
the honour of his own land; while, in the second place, by showing 
the zealous clerics who had put a stop to his correspondence with 
Charitas, that five centuries earlier a nun had written Latin, and 
devoted herself to literature, he would reprove them for their un- 
called-for interference. The alleged double reason is surely too 
slight to explain so cumbrous and extensive a work; the means 
used are out of all proportion to the end in view. Nor is Aschbach 
much happier in his other general criticisms, however much acumen 
he may display in dealing with minor details. Admittedly there is 
much to surprise us in these poems and plays when regarded as 
the work of a woman in the time of the Ottos. But to say that 
‘the spirit which breathes through these works is throughout a 
masculine one’ (der Geist der diese Werke durchweht, durchgehends 
ein ménnlicherist), is surely to make an assumption entirely un- 
warranted by facts. Ifa woman’s hand is not clearly perceptible 
in such a play as ‘Abraham,’ it may be doubted whether internal 
evidence can ever be anything better than a blind guide. As for 
the items of evidence derived from odd passages in the letters 
between Celtes and his friends, one can only say that, though 
they might do well enough to corroborate arguments otherwise 
firmly based, they are not of themselves—even accepting Aschbach’s 
interpretation of them—strong enough to sustain the weight of proof. 
On what ground are we bound to receive the critic’s facile appor- 
tionment of the various parts of the work among the different friends 
of Celtes (pp. 836-45)? On what ground are we forced to accept 
his unsupported assertion that many of the letters dealing too out- 
spokenly with the forgery matter were undoubtedly destroyed 
(p. 82)? Such evident plays of fancy can hardly do more than call 
attention to the insecure foundations on which his grand edifice is 
raised. 

I would not be understood to say that the contents of the 
codex do not yield matter for surprise. The comparative purity of 
the Latin is doubtless remarkable ; and there is something remark- 
able, too, in the use of the dramatic form. But it must be remem- 


bered that both these points, if difficulties in the way of accepting 
VOL. IIIl.—NO, XI. FF 
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the manuscript as the work of Hrotsvitha, are also difficulties in the 
way of regarding it as the production of Celtes. Indeed, the forgery 
theory is not consistent with itself. By the hypothesis, Celtes was 
an extremely clever forger: he possessed, as Aschbach puts it, ‘a 
remarkable talent for imitating in a masterly way ancient and 
medieval versification’ (ein ausgezeichnetes Talent, antike und mittel- 
alterliche Versmaasse meisterhaft nachzuahmen,’ p. 36). But how 
came it, then, that in forging a manuscript of the tenth century 
he wilfully employed language which Aschbach pronounces so de- 
cidedly to belong to the fifteenth century? that he knowingly 
adopted a form which Aschbach says would never have been used 
by Hrotsvitha ? and that he exhibits constantly a knowledge of the 
classics and a general culture, which, if we are to credit Aschbach, 
it is so unlikely that Hrotsvitha could have possessed? It would 
have been easy for one with his ausgezeichnetes Talent to avoid 
these inconsistencies, and one would think that to avoid them 
would have been his first aim. Surely there is something unsatis- 
factory in a theory which represents Celtes as being so clever that 
he could pass his own work off as other people’s, and so careful 
that he took infinite pains to prevent the secret of manufacture 
from leaking out; and yet as being at the same time so obtuse or 
so heedless, that in form, language, and style he left such an open- 
ing for criticism. Especially in venturing upon dramatic com- 
position does Celtes seem to have run a great and totally needless 
risk of detection; for everything which, according to Aschbach, he 
desired to gain by the forgery, he could have gained equally well by 
confining his experiments to the less dangerous forms of legendary 
and historic poems. Supposing, then, we acknowledge that there 
is difficulty in the way of admitting these writings to be the works 
of a nun of the tenth century, still the questions which I would 
put are: whether, in getting over that difficulty by assigning them 
to a forger, we do not in fact create other difficulties far more 
insuperable? whether the proposed explanation does not itself 
stand sadly in need of explanation ? and whether it does not seem 
more natural and more simple to account for all the peculiarities of 
thought and language by reference to the unique character of Hrots- 
vitha’s genius than by pronouncing them oversights of a forger who 
was, ex concesso, at once so learned that he could, and so careful 
that he would, have made it his first business to guard against 
them? ‘The idiosyncrasies observable in these writings, from the 
very fact that they do not seem to belong to the tenth century, would 
have been certain to be avoided by any one ambitious of successfully 
forging a tenth-century document. 

As things stand, therefore,.we need not hesitate to declare 
Aschbach’s charge ‘not proven.’ As Koépke says, Bleibt fiir dic 
Hypothese keine irgend wie haltbare Grundlage iibrig, sie zerfliesst wie 
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ein Nebelbild. So long as Hrotsvitha is not attacked by any stronger 
arguments than these thus far advanced, we may continue to regard 
her as an historical personage, and the author of the dramas and 
poems which have come down to us under her name.? 

That personal curiosity, however, which is so active in these 
days, can unfortunately, in the present case, be but very scantily 
gratified. Of Hrotsvitha the woman we know but little, and that 
little is derived entirely from what she has seen fit to tell us of her- 
self in her own writings. For us to-day, and probably for all future 
time, her poems and plays remain, and will remain, almost the only 
tokens of her existence; her personality has faded for ever from 
men’s memories, and any attempt at its reconstruction must be made 
by means of a species of guess-work which, however fascinating, is 
never satisfactory, and rarely safe. We do not know who Hrots- 
vitha was, to what family she belonged, whence she came, at what 
time she entered the nunnery in which the greater part of her life 
was passed, or by what series of causes she was led to take the veil. 
The details of her early life are absolutely unknown to us; there is 
no direct evidence concerning the dates of her birth, consecration, 
and death. Hence, when we turn from the Latin plays and poems 


2 I have in the above paragraphs purposely confined myself to arguments of the 
most general kind, and such as would strike any one in reading Aschbach’s treatise. 
Since writing them, I have looked through Képke’s detailed criticism of Asch- 
bach’s position (Hrotsuit von Gandersheim in the second volume of his Ottonische 
Studien, Berlin, 1869). This criticism would leave, I should think, few doubts in the 
mind of any unbiased reader. Képke meets his antagonist on his own ground of verbal 
criticism, and shows that there is nothing in Hrotsvitha’s works, either in language or 
in style, which tells against the supposition that they belong to the tenth century, but 
that, on the contrary, there is much in them altogether at variance with the language 
and style of Celtes and his associates. He also, among other matters of detail, points 
out that there is no historical evidence for the existence or destruction of the alleged 
genuine legend-book, which, according to Aschbach, Celtes took away from the monas- 
tery and replaced by his own forged codex; that this substitution requires actual 
proof; that Bodo von Clus at Gandersheim, between 1520 and 1540, made use of a 
manuscript of the Primordia, which, according to his statement, was six hundred 
years old, and which would hardly have got there if the codex was a forgery ; and that 
it is absurd to suppose that a number of literary men could ever have united upon a 
literary freak of this kind, and one and all retained the secret. I do not wish to lay 
any undue emphasis upon it, but the fact should nevertheless be borne in mind, that 
men like Pertz, Barack, Bendixen, Magnin, and others, have used the codex without 
detecting any signs of its spuriousness, and that historians like Giesebrecht accept it 
as genuine. Since this article has been in print there has come into my hands a 
recent Dutch contribution to Hrotsvitha literature, De Tooneelarbeid eener Non uit de 
tiende eeuw, by M. A. Perk. In this little volume the case against Aschbach is 
given with considerable force on pp. 190-7. 

’ Almost every writer who has mentioned Hrotsvitha has had his own method of 
writing her name. Besides the form here adopted, we find Hrosvite, Hroswitha, 
Hroswithe, Rhotswitha, Roswitha, and Roswit. Dr. Férstemann, in his Altdeutsches 
Namenbuch (i. 741), gives a list of eighteen variations of the word occurring in 
ancient chronicles and other documents. Even this long list is not complete (see 
Die Werke der Hrotsvitha, herausg. von K. A. Barack (1858), Hinleitwng, p. ii). The 
meaning of this name has also been a subject for dispute. J. Chr. Gottsched (Néthiger 
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which bear her name to the human existence which lies behind 
them, we find ourselves in a region of uncertainty where all our 
knowledge is scarcely more than the piecing together of various 
inferences and conjectures. 

Evidence furnished by her work, however, does to some extent 
aid us in guessing what sort of a woman Hrotsvitha must have 
been, and in assigning to her approximately her proper place in 
history. We cannot suppose that one who could write the comedies 
of ‘ Abraham,’ ‘ Dulcitius,’ and ‘ Callimachus ’ could have retired into 
solitude before she had seen a good deal of life. There is so much 
more knowledge of the world in these plays, so much more real 
human feeling than any mere servile imitation of an ancient 
author could account for, so much genuine passion amidst all the 
strange monkish thought and speculation, that we can hardly help 
concluding that ere she became a nun Hrotsvitha had learned 
something of the great outer world to which she presently bade 
farewell, and had even perhaps gone through some of those ex- 
periences of love and renunciation upon which she dwelt with such 
strange persistency in her legends and plays.‘ From the general 
character of her writings, moreover, as well as from the position 
which we know she occupied at Gandersheim, it seems safe to infer 
that she belonged to some noble Saxon family.® 

Suppositions of this kind may perhaps be somewhat too imagina- 
tive to commend themselves to a practical mind, but the evidence 
concerning the period during which Hrotsvitha lived and wrote is 
fortunately of a more satisfactory character, although here too 


Vorrath zur Geschichte der deutschen dram. Dichtkunst, Bd. ii. 18) translated it into 
‘White Rose ;’ while M. F. Seidel saw in the initial H an abbreviation of Helena, and 
turned the whole word into Helena a Rossow. But both these conjectures are over- 
thrown by her own interpretation of the word as meaning clamor validus—Ego 
clamor validus Gandersheimensis. See Grimm, Latein. Gedichte des X. und XI. Jh. 
p. ix. 

‘ The general character of Hrotsvitha’s plays, their knowledge of the world, and 
their freedom of expression, have by Scherr been made the bases of implications not 
much to her credit. Der Zweck Roswitha’s, he writes, bei Abfassung ihrer sechs 
kleinen Dramen . . . war also ein moralisch-ascetischer, wie er einer Nonne geziemte. 
Allein es will uns bediinken, dass wir ihrer Nonnenhaftigkeit kaum zu nahe treten, 
wenn wir vermuthen, dass sie, bevor sie ihre Komidien schrieb, sich nicht nur in 
Terenz, sondern auch in der Liebe wmgesehen haben miisse. (Geschichte deutscher 
Cultur und Sitie, 85.) 

5 A great deal of very wild speculation has been indulged in on the question of 
Hrotsvitha’s family antecedents. Some writers have attached her to the Saxon royal 
house; others have made her, without the slightest show of reason, a Grecian prin- 
cess; while an Englishman, Laurent Humphrey, has claimed her for his own country- 
woman. The statement in the text seems to include all that can be said to be more 
than mere fancy. As Barack says: Das Hinzige, was wir mit einiger Bestimmtheit 
diber die Herkunft Hrotsvitha’s sagen kimnen, ist, dass sie aus sdichsischem und zwar: 
vornehmem Geschlechte stammte (op. cit. p. v). As Schurzfleisch says in the preface 
to his edition of her works, Vetustissimwm apud Gandam monasterium haud facile 
virgines, quam cultu principali et summo loco natas, recipiebat. 
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conjecture has to play a part. In her historical poem, ‘ Carmen 
de Primordiis Coenobii Gandersheimensis,’ she tells us that she 
entered the world a long while after the death of Otto (the father 
of Henry the Saxon), which occurred in 912, while in the preface 
to her legends she speaks of herself as being a little older than the 
abbess of Gandersheim, Gerberge II. This Gerberge was the 
daughter of Henry, duke of Bavaria (the brother of Otto the 
Great), who was married in 988, and since she became abbess in 
959 we cannot well place the date of her birth later than 940. 
It follows, therefore, that Hrotsvitha must have been born some- 
where between 912 and 940, and, judging from the expressions of 
which she makes use, nearer the latter date than the former.*® 
Hence we shall not be far wrong in roughly assigning 930 
as the year of her birth. By a similar process of inferential 
reasoning we are led to conclude that Hrotsvitha saw the end of the 
tenth century. She could not have died until 968, since the frag- 
ment ‘ Panegyris Oddonum ’ contains references to events of that 
year; while as she speaks of this poem in another of her works, it 
was evidently not the last production of her pen. As it now stands 
the panegyric ends with the death of Otto I, but the plural form, 
Oddonum, points to the fact that we possess only the commencement 
of the poem.’ There is a second dedication addressed to Otto II, 
and this probably formed the proem to the portion dealing with 
the doings of this prince. In the ‘ Chronica Episcoporum Hildes- 
heimensium ’ * we read of Hrotsvitha as puella Saxonica .. . que 
sex comeedias sacras ad imitationem Terentii scripsit, et trium Impera- 
torum Ottonum res gestas omnes. From this it would appear that 
Hrotsvitha actually finished her panegyric, in which case she must 
have been alive in the year of Otto III’s death. At least, it would 
seem to be fairly probable that Hrotsvitha lived into the early years 
of the eleventh century, and we shall be pretty safe in referring 
her dramatic writings to the latter half of the tenth. 

It is a generally expressed opinion that it was during this period 
that the intellectual darkness of the middle ages reached its deepest. 
At this time, it is said, the social dissolution, which had gone on so 
rapidly after the fall of the Roman empire, had become almost 
complete, while the last remnants of classic culture had been swept 
‘away in the general wreck of society. The old era had closed 
amid confusion and strife ; the new era had not yet opened. The 
last impulse of antique civilisation had died away ; the first thrill 
of new life had not yet passed through the chaotic masses of society. 
Hence historians have done their utmost to depict the tenth century 


® Carmen de prim. cenobii Gandersheimensis, vv. 529-34. 

* Cf. Casimir Oudin, Comment. de Script. Eccles. ii. 506. Oudin fixes the date of 
Hrotsvitha’s death as 1001. 

® In Leibnitz, Scriptores Brunvicensia illustrantes, tom. ii. 787. 
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as a period of total and absolute barbarity, lawless, dissolute, igno+ 
rant; and the conception almost invariably formed of it is that,. 
to use the words of M. Patin, it was the century le plus illettré du 
moyen age.® 

But with whatever show of justice such an expression may be 
applied to Europe, taken as a whole, it is too sweeping to be 
accepted without some reservation. In Germany, for imstance,. 
the tenth century was far from being the age of unrelieved bar- 
barism which some have been anxious to make it appear.'° Under 
the Ottos a fresh impulse was given to imperialism and to litera- 
ture, which, spreading together during the reign of Charles the 
Great, had together declined after his death; and along with a 
partial re-establishment of the empire there went also a revival of 
the work of civilisation, to which the great Frank had set his hand. 

The condition of Germany at this time was, indeed, in many: 
respects singularly favourable to a movement of intellectual activity.. 
The long and bloody wars between the Franks and the Saxons had 
lost the edge of their bitterness, and the German crown was firmly 
fixed upon the heads of the Saxon dukes. For the first time Ger- 
many had reached a condition approaching to national unity, 
while the Hungarians, who during the foregoing century had 
devastated large portions of the country, ceased their inroads, and,. 
in common with the heathen hordes of the north, bowed before the 
German sword. At the same time, through its connexion with 
Italy.and Greece, the court of the Ottos was brought into direct 
contact with whatever remains of classic culture still existed in 
those countries. At the prayer of Adelaide, widow of Lothar, 
Otto I marched into Italy in 951, released Adelaide, married her, 
and on his entrance into Pavia was crowned king of the Lombards. 
His brother, Bruno, archbishop of Cologne, brought artists and 
learned men from Constantinople ; while his son, Otto I, married a 
Greek, Theophano, and surrounded himself with Greek philosophers. 
Thus standing in direct contact with all that was left of the great 
culture-kingdoms of the past—realising a national unity hitherto 
unknown, enjoying comparative peace along its borders, and ruled 
over by a house which, following the example of Charles the Great; 
sought to found an intellectual as well as a military empire—Ger- 
many became not only the strongest, but also the most enlightened 
state in Europe. 


® Journal des Savants, October 1846. 

‘© Manhatdas zehnte Jahrhundert vor anderen ein Zeitalter der Barbaret genannt, 
und allerdings bezeichnet die Anfange desselben ein tiefer Verfall alles dessen, was die 
Karolingische Zeit fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft geleistet hatte. Aber schon um die 
Mitte des Jahrhunderts nehmen wir in den deutschen Léndern neue Keime der Bildung 
wahr, und eigentlich erst aus ihnen entwickelte sich eine Kultur, die tiefer in wnsere 
nordischen Gegenden eindrang und dort heimisch wurde.—Giesebrecht, Geschichte der 
deutschen Kaiserzeit, Bd. I. (1873), 329, 330. 
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At the eourt of the Ottos philosophy flourished, and opportunity 
was given for the cultivation of poetry and art. But of course the 
greatest intellectual activity was exhibited in the retirement of the 
cloisters. The conditions of the time naturally drove the studiously 
inclined to seek refuge in these places of comparative quietude and 
safety; and many doubtless took the monastic vow more from a 
love of learning than from any particular fondness for an ascetic 
life. Among the most remarkable of the religious establishments 

of Germany during this time was the abbey of Gandersheim, or 
if Gandesheim, belonging to the order of St. Benedict—an institution 
which played a distinguished part in the literary history of the 
middle ages. 

This abbey was founded in 852 by Liudolf, a descendant of 
the celebrated Widukind."" The foundation was undertaken by 
Liudolf at the request of his wife Oda, whose mother, Aeda, as 
she was praying in the early morning, had, in a vision, seen 
John the Baptist, who had prophesied to her that her descen- 
dapts would found a retreat for holy virgins.'? The building was 
commenced at Brunshusen, or Brunshausen; but in 857 the site 
was changed. Two years later Liudolf died, but the work went 
on notwithstanding, and reached completion in 881. Shortly after 
her husband’s death, Oda herself retired into this retreat, and 
be here she lived, according to Hrotsvitha, to the age of 107. Three 
of her daughters—Hathumod, Gerberge, and Christina—succes- 
sively filled the post of abbess. After these came Hrotsvitha,’* 
Liudgarda, and Windelgardis; and then the second Gerberge, the 
daughter of Henry, duke of Bavaria, under whose rule flourished 
our poetess. 

It was in this oasis in the desert, and during the period of real, 
though of course of very limited, intellectual activity which I have 
endeavoured to sketch, that Hrotsvitha produced the works to which 
it is now time to turn. Those works consist of (1) metrical legends, 
(2) dramas, and (3) historic poems or epics. I shall first say a few 
words concerning the first and last of these classes, and then pass 
on to the dramas, to which, on account of their great literary 
interest, I desire to devote my chief attention. 








} "A. D. I. 852 .. . Luidolfus dux Saxonie cum sua coniuge Oda Romam peciit, et 
ab apostolico reliquias sanctorum presulum Anastasii et Innocentii inpetratas detulit, 
et in honore eorum monasterium et cenobium virginum, ante quatuor annos in Brunestes- 
huse inchoatum, in Gandersheim antiquiori loco construxit—Annalista Saxo, in Pertz, 
Mon. Ger. Hist. tom. viii. 576. 

® The story is told in detail by Hrotsvitha in her Carmen de primordiis cenobii 
Gandersheimiensis, vv. 38-72. See also Leuckfeld, Antiquitates Gandersheimenses. 

'8 Who has been sometimes confounded with her more famous namesake. It is 
this confusion of names which has caused some writers to put our Hrotsvitha back 
into the ninth century. The abbess died in 902, 926, or 927—the date is variously 
given in the chronicles. 
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The legends represent the earliest portion of Hrotsvitha’s work," 
and consist of eight separate pieces. They are as follows :— 

1. Historia nativitatis laudabilisque conversationis Intacte Dei 
Genitricis. This is founded upon the apocryphal gospel of St. 
James, the brother of Jesus. 

2. Historia ascensionis Domini, based upon the narrative trans- 
lated from the Greek by John the Bishop, and made up of materials 
derived from the gospels, canonical and apocryphal. 

8. Passio Sancti Gongolfi martyris, which deals with the legend 
now found in the Bollandist Acta Sanctorum (May, tom. ii. 641). 

4, Passio Sancti Pelagii, based upon an adventure related to 
Hrotsvitha by an eye-witness of the event.’ Hrotsvitha’s.own version 
is included in the Acta Sanctorum under date 26 June. 

5. Lapsus et conversio Theophili Vicedomini, which is founded 
upon a legend very popular during the middle ages, and which is 
given in the Acta Sanctorum (Feb. tom. i. 486). 

6. Conversio cujusdam juvenis desperati per S. Basilium epi- 
scopum; another legend in which the same motive is reproduced. 

7. Passio Sancti Dionysii, in which, following Hilduin, Hrotsvitha 
has mixed up Diogenes the Areopagite with Dionysius the first 
bishop of Paris; '* and 

8. Passio Sancte Agnetis, which deals with the martyrdom of 
St. Agnes, as related by St. Ambrose (Acta Sanctorum, January, 
tom. ii. 715). 

In subject-matter these legends differ but little from the general 
monkish literature of the middle ages. Signs and wonders, pagan 
cruelty and christian constancy, miracles and sudden conversions : 
these constitute the general texture of them all. They are written 
in leonine hexameters, or elegiac verse, and in point of literary 
merit, if they hardly deserve all the praise which Loéher has be- 
stowed upon them, certainly demand more than the curt note 
with which they are dismissed by Hallam.'’ With much that is 
formless, dry, and wearisome, there are occasional passages of 
considerable descriptive power: as, for example, that in the legend 
of Dionysius, relating the events which took place after the 
saint’s death. Executed on the summit of a hill, the decapitated 
martyr rises from the ground, takes his head in his hand, and with 

She thus refers to them in the preface to her comedies: Quia, dum proprii vili- 


tatem laboris in aliis mee inscientia opusculis heroico ligatam strophico, in hoc drama- 
tica junctam serie colo, &c. . 

8 See her own statement in the few explanatory lines affixed to the book of legends, 
and headed Explicit liber primus, incipit liber secundus, dramatica serie contextus. 

6 For some account of this confusion, see Fleury, Histoire ecclésiastique, tom. x. 
334-7. 

‘” «She [(Hrotsvitha] wrote, in the tenth century, sacred comedies in imitation of 
Terence, which I have not seen, and other poetry, which I saw many years since, and 
thought very indifferent.’— Introduction to the Literature of Europe, 1854, vol. i. p. 10, 
note. Hallam calls Hrotsvitha ‘abbess of Gandersheim.’ 
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it walks down the hill-side to a spot two miles distant where he 
wishes to be buried. Grotesque as the incident may seem to our 
latter-day taste, the verses in which it is described are wanting 
neither in vividness nor in power. 

The two legends of greatest interest to-day, however, are num- 
bers five and six in the above list, the Lapsus et conversio Theo- 
phili, and the Conversio cujusdam juvenis. In these a compact 
with the devil forms the leading idea. In the former it is ambition, 
+ in the latter love, which drives the wretched sinners into their 
-dreadful crime ; but, apart from this variation in motive, the legends 
in matter and treatment are very much alike. Theophilus was a 
native of Antioch, about whose date there is some dispute, but who 
probably lived during the sixth century. Raised when very young 
by his uncle the bishop to the position of archdeacon of the church 
at Antioch, and subsequently removed after his uncle’s death, he 
was eaten up with rage and ambition, and sold himself to the devil, 
employing a Jewish wizard to carry out the negotiation. Upon his 
denial of Christ and the Virgin, Satan helped him once more into 
the desired office. Before long, however, he grew weary of his ill- 
gotten post, became miserable in spite of all his power and influence, 
-and, struck with remorse, appealed to the Virgin—the great resource 
of medieval sinners—to intercede in his behalf. She did so; and 
by means of her advocacy his sin was forgiven, and by her help he 
recovered the deed of contract which he had given to the devil: 





ER, — eS = SO 
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Post hee e somno consurrexit mane summo, 
Invenit positam supra sua pectora chartam. 


ARR ONT. yee 


The other legend '* tells us how a young servant of Proterius fell 
-desperately in love with his master’s daughter—a girl of surpassing 
beauty, whom her father had destined to a life of chastity. In the i 
madness of passion he sold himself to the devil, by whose aid he 
succeeded in getting his love reciprocated by the girl. Influenced 
by satanic charms, she married him, greatly to the grief of her 





family ; but it was not long before she discovered her mistake. She 
found that her husband did not dare enter a church (there is some 
{ -confusion here, for where were they married ?), and this gave her 
-& suspicion of the truth. Seizing him by the hand, she led him to 
St. Basil, who exorcised him, and took him to the church. Here 


the devil appeared to carry him away. Satan not unnaturally 
complained of the part which St. Basil was taking in the matter ; 
for, having the deed in his possession, he held that of right the 


'S The choice of subject in these two legends may be perhaps accounted for on 
remembering the miracle attributed to the abbess Hrotsvitha, who was reputed to 
have obtained from the devil a deed of compact given to him by a youth. Hence stories 
dealing with similar incidents would have special significance for the inmates of Gan- 
-dersheim. See Leuckfeld, Antiquitates Gandersheimenses, 217, 218. 
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young man belonged to him. But St. Basil drove the devil from 
the temple, and then raised his voice in prayer ; when lo !— 


Nec mora, de summo cecidit scriptura dolosa, 
Ante pedes sancti, nec non pastoris amandi. 


These legends are interesting, as containing the first literary 
expression of ideas which afterwards grew to such enormous pro- 
portions, and filled so large a place in literature—especially in the 
literature of Hrotsvitha’s own country. In her version of these 
stories the motive of prime importance is of course the conver- 
sion ; in each case the devil loses his bargain, the sins are forgiven, 
the sinner is saved. Later outgrowing embodiments of the idea. 
handed over the wretched man—F aust, as he then became—entirely 
to the power of Satan, who, at the expiration of a given time, was. 
allowed, as in Marlowe’s ‘ Faustus,’ to make good his claim upon 
the sinner’s soul—a change which was perhaps in large measure due 
to the gradual popularisation of the story, and its consequent filtra- 
tion through the minds of the ignorant and debased. Not till Goethe 
took up the subject was the idea of ultimate reconciliation reinstated 
as a final cause. 

The legends were the first outpourings of Hrotsvitha’s poetic 
spirit; the historic poems, on the other hand, belong to her latest. 
period. They consist of a fragment entitled ‘Panegyris sive his- 
toria, Oddonum’ (which, as we now possess it, contains only the 
portion dealing with Otto I—Carmen de Gestis Oddonis I Imperatoris) ; 
the ‘Carmen de Primordiis Coenobii Gandersheimensis,’ and two 
small pieces which, though included in the codex, were not repro- 
duced by Celtes, and were printed for the first time, I believe, by 
Barack. in his edition of Hrotsvitha’s works. The ‘Carmen de 
Gestis Oddonis’ and the ‘Carmen de Primordiis Ceenobii Ganders- 
heimensis’ are chronicles of great value in the literary, social, and 
monastic history of the middle ages, and are both included in Pertz’s 
‘Monumenta Germanie Historica,’ tom. vi. 

The largest, and in many respects the most interesting, portion 
of Hrotsvitha’s works, however, is that which contains her dramas, 
or comedies, as they are generally called. These are six in num- 
ber, and are entitled ‘ Gallicanus,’ ‘ Dulcitius,’ ‘ Callimachus,’ ‘ Abra- 
ham,’ ‘ Paphnutius,’ and ‘ Sapientia.’ It will be impossible for me 
to treat each of these in detail, and I must therefore confine myself 
to a few general remarks on their most striking characteristics, and 
to a brief analysis of two of the number. These will be ‘ Dulcitius’ 
and ‘ Abraham,’ which I choose, the former on account of its curious 
characteristics, the latter for its intrinsic merits. 

Placing on one side all considerations of their ethical signifi- 
cance, and for the time being regarding only their literary form, we 
notice, in the first place, that these plays belong to the history of 
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the ancient, rather than to that of the modern, drama. Hrotsvitha. 
was an imitator, not an originator; she was the last of the old 
dramatists, and not the first of the new.'® Confessedly going back 
to classic example, and taking Terence as her model, Hrotsvitha 
seems to have stood entirely outside the gentle but marked eccle- 
siastical current which was even then setting towards the production 
of what became the religious drama of later times. Within the 
church the liturgical mystery was beginning to take shape; little 
by little the mass was being dramatised ; the religious mystery was 
in process of formation. From the church, as we know, came the 
spirit and the impulse which, after many centuries, gave to modern 
Europe its drama; and while Hrotsvitha was writing her Latin 
comedies in the seclusion of Gandersheim, the natural and spon- 
taneous evolution was everywhere going on around her. She 
herself, however, must in no way be connected with the popular 
movement, nor must we look for any signs of influence exercised 
by her upon the liturgical drama then in course of generation. 
Her place is not in the history of the popular drama; as the 
acknowledged pupil of Terence, she belongs, from a literary point 
of view, wholly to the classic world. As might be anticipated from 
this fact, the artistic character of her work is enormously in advance 
of the crude efforts towards a liturgical drama which were then 
being made. Hrotsvitha had a model before her, and her path was 
plain; those who were simply yielding to the tendencies of the 
time had to rely on their own resources. A single instance will 
make the difference clear. The well-known dialogue, ‘ Les Vierges 
Sages et les Vierges Folles,’ *° probably belongs to the tenth century 
or a little later; and we have only to compare this production with 
the plays of Hrotsvitha to realise how little she had in common 
with the religious drama of her time. 

In two important particulars, however, Hrotsvitha departed 
from classic precedent. In the first place, she entirely disregarded 
the law of unities exemplified in her model, and sacrificed every- 
thing in the way of dramatic arrangement to the exigencies of 
plot. Between scene and scene we pass from one spot to another 
with a rapidity which is almost bewildering, and the reader has 


19 A good deal of misconception has arisen from not keeping this distinction well 
in view. Thus, speaking of these plays, Aschbach writes: Wenn sie echt wéiren, die 
Anfiinge der dramatischen Dichtkunst in Deutschland um ein halbes Jahrtausend 
frither gesetzt werden miissten, als gegenwiirtig angenommen wird. (Roswitha und C, 
Celtes, 15.) As a matter of fact, Hrotsvitha had no connexion whatever with the be- 
ginnings of dramatic art in Germany. Those beginnings must be sought for, not in the 
dry exercises of grammarians, not in the literary imitations of the cloister, but in the 
growing offices of the christian church. This is true not of Germany alone, but of 
the whole of Europe. See E. du Méril, Origines latines du Thédtre moderne ; Ancona, 
Sacre Rappresentazioni; also Reidt, Das geistliche Schauspiel des Mittelalters in 
Deutschland. 

* For which see E. de Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques du Moyen Age. 
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constantly to be on his guard to keep up with the unexpected 
changes of time and place. Thus, at the end of the seventh 
scene of ‘Abraham,’ we find the hermit saying to Maria, ‘ Let 
us hasten back’—back, that is, to the desert where he lives. 
Maria agrees. ‘How quickly we have overcome the difficulties of 
this long journey!’ says Abraham, in the next sentence; and the 
startled reader suddenly awakes to the fact that the pilgrims have 
reached their destination. In the second place, Hrotsvitha admitted 
into her dramas a combination of the pathetic and the jocular, of 
the tragic and the comic, to which her prototype offered no parallel. 
Scenes of the most striking unlikeness are placed side by side; as 
in ‘ Dulcitius,’ where the association of the intensest agonies of 
martyrdom with the broadest play of love-maddened folly is almost 
Shakespearean in boldness of conception, however much it may fall 
short of the Shakespearean in execution. 

In spite of her classic tendencies, therefore, to Hrotsvitha may 
be said to belong whatever honour there may be in having struck 
out two of the distinguishing peculiarities of the romantic drama. 
We must not, however, give her too much credit for this. That 
she did so is due rather to her lack of boldness than, as might at 
first sight appear, to her great originality ; for the adoption of the 
unclassical methods of dramatic construction to which I refer arose 
almost inevitably from her manner and conditions of work. In 
fact, Hrotsvitha in writing her plays did what the English dramatists 
six centuries later did with so much success. She dramatised 
legends as they dramatised stories, but so far from treating her 
materials with the freedom which they employed, she in every case 
followed her original with rigid fidelity. She made no effort to re- 
construct her story according to any method of art, to so arrange 
its various parts that there should be a due succession of scenes, 
and that the incidents should succeed each other with something 
like dramatic propriety. All that she sought to do was to turn the 
story just as she found it into dramatic form, adding little, taking 
little away, and in some cases making use of the very words of the 
legend. Hence necessarily she departed from the system of unities, 
and hence also she admitted a combination of tragic and comic 
elements for which her formal models furnished no precedent. 

But it is on the literary side alone that Hrotsvitha belongs to 
the classic school. The spirit and essence of her work belong 
entirely to the middle ages; for beneath the rigid garb of a dead 
language beats the warm heart of the new era. Everything in her 
plays that is not formal but essential, everything that is original 
and individual, belongs wholly to the christianised Germany of the 
tenth century. Everywhere we can trace the influence of the 
atmosphere in which she lived ; every thought and every motive is 
coloured by the spiritual conditions of her time. The keynote of 
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all her works is the conflict of christianity with paganism; and it 
is worthy of remark that in Hrotsvitha’s hands christianity is 
throughout represented by the purity and gentleness of women, 
while paganism is embodied in what she describes as ‘ the vigour 
of men’ (virile robur). The clash of these adverse systems, there- 
fore, means to her simply the clash of chastity and passion. Indeed, 
the whole end and object of her comedies, as she herself has declared, 
is the exhibition of female virtue in conflict with and victorious 
over the rude desires of the opposite sex. In the preface to her 
plays she has stated this with unmistakable distinctness, and has 
told us that her endeavour was, according to the power of her 
feeble genius, to celebrate the victories of chastity and the triumphs 
of women’s weakness over men’s strength. Such was her didactic 
aim, and that aim was always kept in view. Primarily, therefore, 
Hrotsvitha was a moralist, and her art was only a vehicle for the 
conveyance of her dogma. In this respect,.as one of her critics 
has pointed out, she was essentially a German. She aimed at 
truth rather than at beauty; she wrote, not to satisfy any esthetic 
cravings, but to impart lessons which would prove useful in the 
conduct of life. Hence we may perhaps understand that her 
method of weaving together the most varied and ill-suiting mate- 
rials had its root in something deeper than mere servility of imita- 
tion. Had her object been artistic perfection, she would never have 
admitted much that now finds a place in her work. But her 
object was not artistic perfection but moral truth ; and hence every 
element which added to the fidelity of her picture and the force of 
her lesson was admitted without hesitation or doubt. 

This ethical tendency in her work led Hrotsvitha frequently into 
regions in which we might have supposed that one of her sex and 
profession would hardly have felt at home. Writing to deprecate 
the passions of human nature, she nevertheless gives those pas- 
sions a large place in her writings, and, while insisting upon their 
subjection, enters into them with a minuteness which sometimes 
becomes a little alarming. It is true, as I have said, that she 
writes, not as a poet, but as a moralist; that she does not deal 
with passion for passion’s sake ; and that her heightened pictures 
of temptation are only intended to enhance the effect of the subse- 
quent victory. Throughout the many scenes in her works which 
we of the present day should pronounce extremely dangerous, this 
didactic element remains clear and prominent: we feel and know 
that we are being preached at. But it is very questionable whether 
in writings of this kind the ethical doctrines are ever of sufficient 
value to excuse the form in which they have to be presented. The 
model of supersensuous chastity set up for our admiration and imita- 
tion demands for its proper setting the occasional depicting of the 
opposite quality, and, under such conditions, it is almost inevitable 
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that the direct influence of the lesson should be less operative than 
the indirect influence of the parable by which the lesson is to be 
taught. Moreover, for a professed moralist, Hrotsvitha touches 
passion with somewhat too delicate a hand, and allows a little too 
much of the woman’s nature to peep out through the ascetic’s 
garb. There is certainly a startling rashness in this young nun, 
who turns aside from no company and hesitates before no scene. 
Yet with all this, be it said, there is no disfiguring coarseness : 
the incidents may be given with extraordinary directness of expres- 
sion, the dialogue may be astoundingly plain and unvarnished, yet 
somehow Hrotsvitha never becomes impure. From the common 
taint of lubricity she was saved by the clear, simple, naive innocence 
that runs through all her plays. The very boldness with which this 
secluded maiden handles the most dangerous themes seems in itself 
to furnish her best defence, and in studying the pictures of this 
stichsische Heldenmddchen mit der kindlich reinen andachtsvollen 
Seele,?' we may be often startled but never shocked. 

Hrotsvitha, as we have seen, took the plots of her plays from 
ecclesiastical legends, and followed these so closely as even here 
and there to incorporate whole sentences without verbal change. 
As a consequence, her comedies are merely dramatic sketches— 
stories thrown into dialogue form and exhibiting no effort at elabo- 
ration in either plot or character. It is true that, as a rule, she 
greatly improves upon her text; breathing into many of the inci- 
dents an amount of dramatic spirit for which we look in vain in the 
prosy narrative of the original. Yet many of the faults of the 
latter are reproduced in her plays; and particularly the fault of 
treating human nature as something uniformly rigid and angular. 
In this respect, her works are typical of the whole mass of dogmatic 
literature ; in which human character is dealt with in exactly the 
same way as the human frame was dealt with by monkish artists. 
In the designs of the old illuminators, in the stained-glass windows 
in our cathedrals to-day, we have figures of men and women which 
it would be impossible ever to get into action. They are fixed there 
in attitudes which, conventional though they may be, do well enough 
for the particular scene in which they are engaged, and for the 
special emotion which they are intended to embody ; but to fit them 
for any other scene, to make them express any other emotion, one 
would have to take them to pieces limb by limb, and limb by limb 
put them together again. Monkish literature, and a great deal of 
literature that is not monkish, is marred by a similar stiffness of 
treatment ; and from this fault Hrotsvitha is not free. Like many 
far more celebrated writers of fiction and drama, she seems entirely 
unable to grasp the natural plasticity of human nature. She is 


21 Franz Loher, Hrotsvitha und thre Zeit (in Wissenschaftliche Vortriige gehalten zu 
Miinchen im Winter 1858). 
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able to realise and exhibit, often justly, and sometimes with re- 
markable success, the psychological state of a given character under 
a certain set of conditions; to catch the natural language of passion, 
and to lay bare the emotive springs from which a particular course 
of conduct arises. But she fails entirely to grasp character, not as 
a fixture, but as a growth—not as a thing which is settled once and 
for all, but as something which is fur ever changing day after day 
and year after year. It is here that Hrotsvitha is found wanting. 
That she had considerable knowledge of the human heart, her 
comedies bear ample proof; indeed there are delicate shades of 
thought and expression which surprise us when we meet with 
them in their strange setting; for we do not look for psycho- 
logy in monkish literature. Again and again the sharp shock 
between love and duty is brought out with touching distinctness ; 
again and again the author asks us to stand by and witness the 
old combat between the high aspiration of the spirit and the low 
desires of the flesh. In more than one of these scenes Hrotsvitha 
has shown no small dramatic insight and power. But the charac- 
ters of men and women, though they may be tested by sudden 
crises and emergencies, are fashioned and built up by the passing 
and almost unheeded occurrences of daily life: we are prepared 
for great events by the discipline of small. Hrotsvitha did not 
understand this. Characters well presented in detached crises 
fail from lack of continuity, and outrage all known laws of human 
nature either by a too great consistency with themselves, or by a too 
sudden departure from the fundamental principles of their lives. 
Thus, on the one hand, we have men and women passing through 
life unmodified by their environments; while, on the other hand, 
we are shown violent changes preceded by no adequate motives, 
and rapid conversions, which are evidently produced only by the 
moral necessities of the story. Throughout we can see Hrotsvitha’s 
inability to realise human nature as something which is necessarily 
for ever changing, yet only changing in conformity with undevia- 
ting law. 

But had Hrotsvitha conceived human nature in this more 
scientific way, it is easy to see that her method of dealing with it 
must have remained substantially the same. The most important 
element in all her plays is the supernatural; and the constant 
presence of the supernatural inevitably puts the strict development 
of the natural quite out of the question. To Hrotsvitha and to 
her contemporaries in Christendom, the whole of creation existed 
in a kind of holy twilight. This world stood in tangible relation- 
ship with the world beyond, and the action of superhuman agents, 
untrammelled by the conditions to which merely human agents 
are subject, formed a constantly disturbing factor in men’s lives. 
Wonder and miracle were everywhere. The divine presence, un- 
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realised as yet in manifestations of law and order, made itself felt 
continually in aberrations from the normal course of things, while 
the power of prayer over physical phenomena had never been 
suggested as matter for doubt. Regarding all life from the point 
of view thus implied, Hrotsvitha could not possibly be true to the 
facts of human nature as we understand it. It may be said, 
indeed, that we err in dealing with it as totally unrelated to super- 
sensuous influences, I do not discuss this point; but, be that as 
it may, Hrotsvitha clearly failed upon the other side. With the 
shadow of a divine power for ever hanging over her fictive world, 
her men and women could not act out their characters in accord- 
ance with psychological laws and the tendencies of their being. At 
any moment the deus ex machina might intervene, cut off cause 
from effect, and, by a sudden and unforeseen change in the bases of 
their natures, alter the whole course of their lives. While men 
were conceived as little more than passive agents in the hands of 
an almighty and despotic power, there was little chance for any 
poet to work out a consistent human character, or to exhibit the 
growth of the nature of a man by his conflicts with the conditions 
of his life. It is indeed to these causes that we may mainly refer 
all the most undramatic traits of Hrotsvitha’s work. Throughout 
there is a lack of movement, throughout an absence of human 
interest. It is only when, under stress of unwonted excitement, 
she casts off her doctrinal restraint, that the movement and the 
interest are really to be found; and unfortunately it must be 
admitted that she does this only too seldom. 

It is curious to observe that the comedies of Hrotsvitha contain 
in themselves the germs of nearly every species of dramatic writing 
which has since grown into popularity. In ‘Gallicanus’ we have 
an heroic play, much in the fashion (for instance) of ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicus;’ in ‘ Dulcitius’ a rollicking farce, with fun of a purely 
animal kind; in ‘ Callimachus,’ a love drama, having many points 
of striking resemblance to ‘Romeo and Juliet ;’” in ‘Abraham’ 
and ‘ Paphnutius,’ two dramas of sentiment, forerunners of those 
plays with a purpose with which later days have made us so 
familiar ; while in ‘ Sapientia’ we are presented with a record of 
unrelieved suffering, which belongs to the region of tragedy pure 
and simple. Let us now turn to one of these, ‘ Dulcitius,’ for 
some practical exemplification of the preceding general remarks. 

‘In Dulcitius,’ says the German editor, Bendixen, ‘we have 
a sacred burlesque (heilige Burleske) . . . without its parallel in 
literature (die in der Literature thres Gleichen sucht).’* The sub- 
ject of the piece is taken from the ‘ Acta trium Sororum,’ a legend 


28 Quoted by Klein (Geschichte des Drama’s, iii. 704). Bendixen’s German transla- 
tion of Hrotsvitha’s plays I have not seen. 
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widely known during the middle ages in both the Greek and the 
Latin churches; and the story is given in the Bollandist collection 
under date 3 April (April, tom. i. 245-50). Hrotsvitha, according 
to her wont, has followed the legend very closely; but she has 
strengthened the comic side, and has given to this a prominence 
which it did not possess in the original narrative. Thus the name 
‘ Dulcitius’ does not seem altogether a misnomer, although the three 
sisters are really the central figures of the play. 

The story is very simple. It consists only of the martyrdom 
of three young women, Agape, Chionie, and Irene, and of the 
ludicrous misadventures which befall Dulcitius, the governor, in his 
attempt to take advantage of their defenceless condition. The first 
scene is in the palace of the Roman emperor Diocletian. The 
three sisters, who are of course of the most striking personal 
beauty, are brought before him at his command, and to them he 
announces his gracious intention of marrying them forthwith to 
the three principal officers of his palace—a mark of imperial 
favour which might well have turned the heads of young ladies of 
less constitutional steadiness. But, as it soon appears, there is a 
difficulty in the way of carrying out the proposed arrangement. 
The three young women are christians; and when Diocletian in- 
forms them that in view of his intention they will have to deny 
Christ and sacrifice to the pagan gods, Agape, the eldest, answers 
without hesitation for herself and her companions that this is im- 
possible : nothing will ever induce them to accept his conditions. 
Diocletian, a true type of orthodoxy in all ages, calls her crazy for 
having abandoned the ancient faith and taken up with the new- 
fangled superstitions of christianity. When Agape warns him 
that he blasphemes in speaking thus, he answers with the inevitable 
answer of power; he orders her to be at once taken from his pre- 
sence; and as, addressing himself to the second of the sisters, 
Chionie, he meets with no better success, he soon sends her after 
her sister. Irene, the youngest of the three, a mere child as we 
may imagine, though we have no specific information to this effect, 
though left alone, stands her ground with unflinching firmness, 
and when the emperor threatens her with punishment for her obsti- 
nacy, replies that they seek nothing more earnestly than to be lace- 
rated with tortures for the love of Christ. Finding them thus un- 
manageable, Diocletian abandons the marriage scheme, and orders 
the girls to be loaded with chains and thrown into prison, there to 
await further examination by the governor Dulcitius. 

The next scene introduces us to the audience-chamber of Dulci- 
tius, before whom the three sisters are brought by the guards. 


* It should be remarked that there is no division of scenes in the codex. For 
convenience, I have adopted that made by Magnin in his edition of Hrotsvitha’s 
dramatic works. 
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Pape! exclaims the governor, the moment his eyes fall upon 
them; quam pulchre, quam venuste, quam egregiea puellule! ... 
Captus sum illarum specie. From this unguarded remark we learn 
at once the beauty of the girls and the general character of Dulci- 
tius, and the keynote of his subsequent conduct is struck. He 
burns to induce the charming prisoners to share his passion, and 
does not hesitate to impart his desire to the soldiers standing 
around him. But the soldiers give him no encouragement; the 
girls are christians, they tell him, and in their estimation he is 
likely to have his trouble for his pains. But Dulcitius is too deeply 
moved to give up his enterprise without making a trial. Fair words 
go a long way with women, he thinks, and if fair words do not 
succeed he will threaten them with torture. Without subjecting them 
to any further examination, therefore, he orders the soldiers to take 
the young women away, and to shut them, not in the dungeon, but 
in an inner chamber, just beyond that in which the kitchen utensils 
are kept—quo a me sepiuscule possint visitari—that he may visit 
them the more frequently. | 

In the third scene it is already night, and we find some of the 
soldiers leading the governor through the outer kitchen towards the 
chamber where the girls are confined. Manifestly he is there with 
no good design. Standing outside, he and his companions hear the 
prisoners singing hymns to pass away the long and lonely hours. 
‘Wait outside with your torches,’ says Dulcitius to the soldiers, 
‘ while I go in and enjoy their much-desired embraces.’ The guard 
then files out into the passage while the governor makes for the 
inner door. 

The scene now changes to the interior of the chamber in which 
the girls are singing. ‘ What noise is that?’ cries Agape suddenly ; 
and they pause to listen. ‘It is the wretched Dulcitius,’ replies 
Irene at length. ‘Then God protect us!’ says Chionie, realising 
only too fully the character of the danger to which they are now 
exposed. As they listen, wondering what will happen next, their 
ears are greeted by a strange sound, like that caused by the bang- 
ing of saucepans, cauldrons, and frying-pans. Irene goes to the 
door, and, applying her eye to the crack, peeps into the outer 
chamber. ‘ Look, look!’ she exclaims, taking in the situation at a 
glance; ‘the foolish fellow (stuwltus) has lost his senses. He fancies 
that he is embracing us, while he is only pressing the saucepans 
tenderly against his bosom, and kissing the cauldrons again and 
again. Look at his face, his hands, his clothing; he is already 
as. black as an Ethiopian.’ ‘ Yes,’ replies Agape, ‘ it is well that he 
should appear thus in body, whose mind is possessed of the devil’ 
(Decet ut talis appareat corpus, qualis a diabolo possidetur in mente) .* 


_ % This simile comes from the Acta, where the sentence runs: Talis ceepit in vestibus 
et in facie esse, qualis a diabolo possidebatur in mente. (Acta Sanctorum, April, i. 248.) 
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It is a sharp contrast, when one comes to think of it, which is 
presented to us in this remarkable scene. The moment that the 
lascivious tyrant is on the point of fulfilling his design, reason for- 
sakes him, and in the frenzy of madness he proceeds to caress and 
fondle the first objects on which he can lay his hands. Meanwhile 
three pure-minded girls, watching him from the inner chamber, 
make merry over his wild freaks, knowing yet all the time that they 
are in the power of their enemies, and may at any moment be con- 
demned to torture and cruel death. One can hardly fail to realise 
that here we have a situation of weird and singular power. - 

His passion, as he supposes, gratified, Dulcitius returns to his 
soldiers ; but they, beholding his blackened face and torn clothing, 
mistake him for the devil, and take flight. In vain Dulcitius calls 
to them to stop; in terror they put forth every effort to make good 
their escape, leaving the hapless governor to find his way as best 
he can to the palace, where he intends—somewhat unseasonably, it 
would seem, considering it is now the middle of the night—to com- 
plain to the emperor of the insults he has received. 

But fresh troubles are in store for him. The doorkeepers of the 
palace, altogether failing to recognise the governor in the ‘ frightful 
and disgusting monster’ who seeks admission, drive him off in the 
most summary manner, paying no heed to his petitions or threats. 
All this time, it must be remembered, Dulcitius himself, remaining 
under the spell of madness, believes himself to be still clean and 
well dressed; and the behaviour of all whom he meets therefore 
naturally puzzles him. ‘He did not know what had happened to 
him,’ says the legend in the Acta. Clauserat enim diabolus oculos 
ejus, ut non poterat seipsum attendere—the devil had closed his eyes, 
so that he did not realise his own condition. Mystified beyond 
measure he at last decides, like a wise man, to go straight home to 
his wife. But she, in the meantime, has been warned of what has 
happened, and now comes rushing towards him with dishevelled 
hair, the whole household following her in tears. On her arrival, 
Dulcitius begins to realise how matters stand. ‘Yes, I see it all,’ 
he says. ‘I have been made the laughing-stock of those girls.’ 
And in his anger he orders the soldiers to expose them naked in 
the market-place. 

Of course the soldiers do their best to obey the governor’s com- 
mands, and, equally of course, supernatural power comes in to pre- 
vent them from doing so. The girls’ raiment clings to them like 
their skins, and the soldiers are bound to give up the attempt. 
They hasten to tell Dulcitius of their failure, but they find him fast 


7 A somewhat similar incident occurs in Hrotsvitha’s metrical legend, Passio 
Sancte Agnetis. Here, as soon as the saint’s clothing is removed, her hair suddenly 


grows to such a thickness and length that it covers the whole of her body like a 
veil. 
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asleep on his seat of judgment, and all their efforts to arouse him 
are unsuccessful. This is the last that we see or hear of the man 
who gives his name to the play, and who thus makes an unsatis- 
factory exit. What afterwards becomes of him we are not told ; and 
with no sufficient reason, so far as can be seen, we are now intro- 
duced to one Sisinnius, to whom, hearing of what has transpired, 
Diocletian entrusts the further examination of the three girls. 

The burlesque portion of the play finishes here; what remains: 
is simply a legend of martyrdom, hardly more interesting or novel 
than the innumerable similar episodes of which the ‘ Acta Sanc- 
torum’ are full. Taking the two elder sisters first, Sisinnius does 
his utmost to induce them to sacrifice to the gods, but, of course, 
without the slightest effect. ‘We will never sacrifice to demons,” 
says Agape. To this Sisinnius has only one answer—‘ Sacrifice or 
die.’ - The girls boldly choose the latter alternative, and are throwm 
alive into the flames. Here again the divine power steps in, for, to- 
the astonishment of the soldiers, the martyrs perish without having 
their bodies or their clothing singed by the flames, and without 
apparently suffering any of the torments of a death by fire. After 
this Irene is brought forth, and Sisinnius tries to frighten her by 
reference to her sisters’ fate, adding, when he finds that this does. 
not shake her, that if she remain obstinate, her sentence will be, 
not immediate death, but slow torture, varied, renewed, and in- 
creased every day. ‘The more intensely I suffer here,’ answered 
the girl, ‘the more gloriously I shall be exalted hereafter.’ One 
last threat—the threat of that ‘nameless evil which passeth taunt. 
and blow’—is now resorted to. If she persist in her untoward 
course, Sisinnius says, he will have her taken to a place of infamy 
—corpus tuum turpiter coinquinari. But even before this Irene 
does not quail. Her reply is simple: Melius est ut corpus qui- 
buscumque injurtis maculetur, quam anima idolis polluatur. More- 
over, unless the will consent, there can be no sin (nec dicitur reatus 
nisi quod consentit animus); and that which, done willingly, brings 
its punishment, suffered of necessity, receives a reward (Voluptas 
parit penam, necessitas autem coronam).” 

Finding that words are vain, Sisinnius proceeds to put his. 
threats to the test. He orders the soldiers at once to carry her to- 
the place named. The brief dialogue which follows gives a good 
idea of the rapidity of Hrotsvitha’s conversations : 

Irene. They will not take me. 

Sisinnius. Who will stop them ? 

Irene. He who by his providence governs the world. 

Sisinnius. We will see about that. 


* These fine sentences are taken from the Acta, where they read: Voluptas enim 


habet penam, et necessitas parat coronam. Inquinamenta enim quibus anima non 
consentit, non suscepit reatus. (April, i. 249.) 
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Irene. And sooner than you suppose. 

Sisinnius. Soldiers, heed not these false predictions of blasphemy. 

Soldiers. They do not frighten us. We will do our best to fulfil your 
commands, 


But, in spite of their bold language, the soldiers soon come run- 
ning back to Sisinnius, who naturally wants to know what has 
become of the prisoner. Their story does not take long to tell. 
As they were leading Irene to the place specified, two unknown 
youths in shining costume, and with countenances of impressive 
grandeur, had overtaken them, and had announced that they had 
been sent by Sisinnius to take Irene to the top of the mountain 
near at hand. Finding it impossible to keep up with the youths, 
who had started off with the girl between them, the soldiers had 
in all haste returned to Sisinnius, who now, guessing what had 
happened, springs on horseback, and rides off to see for himself 
what can be done. 

This brings us to the last scene. We are shown Sisinnius 
riding round and round the base of the mountain vainly trying to 
ascend, while the soldiers become convinced that they are all the 
playthings of the most extraordinary enchantments. Presently 
Irene appears above, and one of the soldiers, drawing out his bow, 
4 shoots her where she stands. ‘Blush, O unhappy Sisinnius,’ cries 
the dying girl, ‘blush to see yourself shamefully beaten, being 
unable by force and arms to overcome a feeble virgin!’ ‘I care 
little for shame,’ answers Sisinnius, ‘ now that I know you will die.’ 
Die? Yes, that is exactly what she most desires. ‘ For thy cruelty,’ 
she says, addressing him, ‘thou wilt be damned in Tartarus, while 
I, on the contrary, will receive the martyr’s palm, and, crowned 
with the crown of virginity, will enter the celestial bridal-couch 
(thalamus) of the Eternal King, to whom be honour and glory 
throughout the ages.’ 

Thus ends the play, and a strange jumble it certainly is. That 
which strikes one most in reading it is its total want of unity of 
purpose. The various portions of the plot are hung together by 
the thinnest possible thread, and there is hardly any concatenation 

-of events. The two principal elements—the martyrdom of the 
l girls, and the misadventures of Dulcitius—have only an artificial 

connexion, while the farce of the play does not work essentially 
into the tragedy, and terminates abruptly, leading to no result 
‘more important than that of leaving the governor sound asleep 
upon his judgment-seat. Moreover, the scenes embracing the 
martyrdom are marred by the conventional stiffness and lack of 
human realisation of suffering which are noticeable throughout 
the whole of monkish literature; for, while we cannot but give a 
tribute of praise to the courage of Irene in face of her own troubles, 
her total want of sympathy with those of her sisters—for she does 
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not by word or sign exhibit the smallest sorrow at their deaths— 
removes her once and for all from the circle of our affection. We 
may perhaps admire, but we certainly cannot love her. . 

This absence of genuine human sympathy is a fault which is 
far less noticeable in ‘Abraham,’ which is justly considered the 
best of Hrotsvitha’s works. It contains several scenes of real 
beauty ; its emotion is natural and effective; and its characterisa- 
tion is on the whole decidedly good. The strange mysticism of 
Ephrem, the thoughtlessness of Maria before her fall, and her 
overpowering remorse when she is rescued and brought home, and 
the tender solicitude of Abraham, are all admirably depicted. In 
none of her plays has Hrotsvitha so transformed the materials 
which she took as the foundation of her work; on none of them 
has she so distinctly left the impress of her womanly nature. 

Abraham is an old hermit living in the desert with his niece 
Maria, whose parents, dying while she was a child, have left their 
daughter to his care. The play opens naturally with a scene between 
Abraham and ‘his friend Ephrem, also a dweller in the wilderness, 
and a man much given to the study of mystic lore. Their conver- 
sation has fallen upon Maria; and her guardian relates how it is 
that she has been entrusted to him, and how anxious he is that she, 
a beautiful and fascinating girl, should be brought up to a religious 
life. Having been thus prepared with some information concerning 
her, we are now introduced to the heroine of the drama. The two 
friends exhort her to chastity and right living ; and Ephrem, in his 
mystical way, begs her, ‘by the mystery of her name,’ never to 
fall away among the inferior creatures of the earth, among those, 
that is, who follow only their animal instincts, and care nothing for 
the higher life. To all this Maria apparently pays no great heed ; 
her half-impatient replies enabling us to realise that she is in 
imperfect sympathy with her well-intentioned friends ; until Ephrem 
draws a glowing picture of the purely sensuous heaven to which 
entrance was only to be gained by self-denial and mortification in 
the present life. It is then that Maria’s animal nature is touched. 
‘I will despise earthly good and renounce myself,’ she says. Why ? 
‘That I may be admitted into the joy of such felicity.’ It is easy 
enough to see that the inner nature can be little influenced by such 
a determination to set aside sensual gratification now, that a fuller 
enjoyment of such gratification may be obtained hereafter. How- 
ever, Maria’s answer seems to satisfy the friends. Giving her his 
blessing, Ephrem departs; and Abraham builds a little dwelling 
close to his hermitage, in which he purposes to shut Maria away 
from temptation, and through the windows of which he will teach 
‘her the lessons of the divine law. 

But all such precautions are vain. The girl falls. In the disguise 
of a monk, a tempter visits her; she yields to his solicitations, 
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escapes from the hermitage, and throws herself upon the world. 
Almost heartbroken at the occurrence, Abraham goes to his friend, 
and in very pathetic words tells him of what has happened. 
Ephrem does his utmost to comfort him, and from a dream which 
Abraham relates, argues that the wanderer shall yet return to the 
fold. But in the meantime what is to be done? What measures 
are to be taken for her rescue? Abraham does not know whither 
the girl has gone; but he has a friend who will willingly search 
through country and town till he finds her retreat. Once dis- 
cover where she is, and then Abraham will disguise himself as 
a young lover, and sally forth upon his errand of mercy. This 
scheme is elaborated by the two friends; and then Abraham 
departs, while Ephrem promises to aid the enterprise with his 
prayers. 

A long period now elapses. In the next scene we find Abraham 
despairing of his friend’s success, since nothing has been heard of 
nim since his departure. But now at last he puts in an appearance, 
and Abraham learns that the object of the journey has been gained. 
The friend—he is nameless—has seen Maria. Where? Alas! 
Abraham’s worst fears are realised. She has taken up her abode 
in domo cujusdam lenonis . . . qui tenello amore illam colit; nec 
frustra: nam omni die non modica illi pecunia ab ejus amatoribus 
adducitur. Abraham does not linger long after receiving this in- 
formation. Wasting no time in unproductive sorrow, he procures 
a military habit, a hat to hide his tonsure, a horse, and some gold 
to defray the expenses of the journey, and starts off at once in 
quest of his niece. 

The next scene presents to us Abraham in his disguise bargain- 
ing for a lodging at the inn where Maria has her abode. He gives 
the host money that he may arrange that ‘the lovely girl,’ of whose 
beauty he has heard so much, shall sit at the same table as himself. 
The innkeeper expresses astonishment that so aged a man should 
be enamoured of a young woman; but Abraham sets his mind at 
rest with a phrase, the delicate double meaning of which is ex- 
tremely touching. ‘It is certain that I have come here expressly 
to see her.’ 

At length uncle and niece are brought together. To see the 
girl, whom he had trained in the solitude of his hermitage, flaunting 
about in her ill-gotten finery, gives the old hermit such a shock 
that for a moment he can hardly control his feelings. But knowing 
how much depends upon his playing his part well, he forces back 
his tears, and does his utmost to hide his sorrow beneath the mask 
of a feigned gaiety. When supper is over, they retire to the bed- 
chamber. The moment for disclosure has now arrived. Only 
pausing to make certain of their safety from interruption, Abraham 
throws off the large hat, which presumably he must have kept on 
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during the meal, and reveals to the astonished girl the features of 
her uncle, guardian, and friend. 

Then follows a scene which is undoubtedly the finest in all 
Hrotsvitha’s works, and in which the language of nature speaks out 
unmistakably. 


Abraham. O, my daughter of adoption! O, half of my soul! Maria, 
see in me the old man who nourished you with a father’s tenderness, and 
betrothed you to the only son of the celestial king. 

Maria. Ah me! it is my father and my master Abraham who speaks. 

Abraham. What has happened to thee, my daughter ? 

Maria. A great trouble. ° 

Abraham. Who has deceived thee ? who has seduced thee ? 

Maria. He who led our fathers astray. 

Abraham. Where is the holy life which thou didst lead in the earth ? 

Maria. Lost, altogether lost. 

Abraham. Where is thy virgin purity ? where is thy chastity ? 

Maria. Lost. 

Abraham. If thou dost not re-enter the way of holiness, what reward 
canst thou expect from thy fasts, and thy vigils, and thy prayers, when, 
fallen from the height of heaven, thou hast plunged thyself into the depth 
of hell ? 

Maria. Alas! 

Abraham. Why didst thou despise me ? why didst thou abandon me ? 
Why didst thou not tell me of thy fall? Helped by my friend Ephrem, 
I would have worked out for thee a complete redemption. 

Maria. When I had fallen into sin, I dared not, soiled as I was, to 
approach your holiness. 

Abraham. Who yet has been free from sin save only the Virgin’s son ? 

Maria. None. 

Abraham. It is human to sin, it is only devilish to remain in our sins. 
He must not be blamed who suddenly falls into error, but he who ‘makes 
no immediate effort to rise again. 

Maria. Oh, unhappy me! 

Abraham. Why art thou cast down ? Why dost thou lie thus motion- 
less upon the ground? Arise, Maria, and hear what I am going to say. 


Long and gently does the old man talk to the erring girl, who 
now, brought face to face with her former life, seems crushed by 
the weight of sin, and loses all hope of the divine pardon. At 
length, after many soothing words of comfort and consolation, he 
persuades her to fly with him from the city and its temptations 
back into the wilderness, back to the scenes of childhood, and to 
things belonging to her innocent life. The money she has gained 
by sin must be renounced with sin; not even must she give it to 
the church or to the poor, since (how applicable is the lesson even 
now !) the produce of iniquity will never be an acceptable offering to 
God. Casting, therefore, all these hated things aside, she throws 
herself upon her guardian’s protection, and without delay they 
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start off on their journey home. Once more in the desert, Maria 
sets herself to the tremendous task of redeeming the past ; and we 
leave her with the belief that her efforts will not prove vain. 


A few words in conclusion must be devoted to a very interesting 
question in connexion with Hrotsvitha and her writings. 

Were these plays ever performed? It is not easy to give an 
answer. Those who are most entitled to speak upon the matter 
differ very widely in their conclusions; while the absence of any 
positive testimony on either side renders the discussion little more 
than a battle of assumptions. Upon the whole, I am inclined to 
think it extremely improbable that public performances of the kind 
referred to by M. Charles Magnin * were ever given ; it is possible 
that, as Prof. Ward supposes, the plays were ‘ recited by the nuns 
on stated occasions ;’* but upon the whole it is most likely that 
they were never represented at all. It must be remembered that 
Hrotsvitha distinctly states her object in writing to have been to imi- 
tate and replace a poet whom so many read; and this would seem 
to furnish a strong argument in favour of the supposition that her 
plays were intended for private study only. Whichever way the 
question is answered, however, I think I have shown that Hrotsvitha 
had little influence upon the development of the drama in modern 
« Europe, and that consequently the matter at issue, however in- 
teresting on its own merits, is less important from the point of 
view of dramatic history than might at first glance be supposed. 
‘The Nun of Gandersheim formed no connecting link between the 
old drama and the new; and, judging her merely by her influence 
upon subsequent generations, she merits less attention than many 
who fell far short of her in literary talent. But none the less is she 
for her own sake an interesting and attractive figure, and none the 
less will the reader find ample material for study and thought in 
the pages of her works, and more especially of her plays. 

Wittuam Henry Hupson. 





28 Revue des Deux Mondes, xx. 442, 443. Thédtre de Hrotsvitha, p. vi. 
® Ward’s English Dramatic Literature, i. 2. 
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The Early Life of Thomas Wolsey 


UST below Ipswich, the Gipping, from which the town takes part. 
of its name, or Orwell as it is sometimes called, after having 
rolled through more than half its course in insignificant obscurity, 
rapidly broadens and deepens, and thence sweeps magnificently on 
till, narrowing a little and mingling its waters with those of the 
Stour, it disappears in the North Sea. Strangely similar to this was 
the career of the greatest son of Ipswich, Thomas Wolsey. Of the 
first forty years of his life we know comparatively little, though they 
form almost two-thirds of his earthly existence. Then, to appear- 
ance quite suddenly, the stream of his life and fortune swiftly 
gains in breadth and depth, and flows on expanding its glassy 
surface to the golden sun of favour, sounding ‘all the depths and 
shoals of honour,’ till, with contracted course, at last it vanishes in 
the great sea of time. Owing precisely to its obscurity, the early 
period has a strong attraction for the student of history. 

Wolsey’s father, and Wolsey himself so long as he used his own 
surname, wrote it Wulcy. Originally it seems to have been a 
diminutive form of Wulf, and to have been spelt Wulfsi, si being the 
diminutive particle.' The lupine derivation was still remembered 
in Wolsey’s day, for Skelton speaks of the ‘wolf's head’ gaping 
above the crown, and puns in Latin upon the name maris lupus; 
while Tyndale girds at ‘ this wily wolf and raging sea.’ In early 
English times the name seems -to have been a comparatively 
common one. All who owned it were clearly descended from the 
Teutonic people who, a thousand years before Wolsey’s era, swarmed 
over to England from the mouths of the Weser and Elbe, and went 
to form the North-folk and South-folk. 

It was amongst those latter folk that there grew up the port of 
Ipswich. In the reign of Elizabeth it is spoken of as ‘a place of 
considerable trade, very populous, adorned with fourteen churches 
and with large handsome houses,’ ? and, from all that can be learned, 
that description was equally applicable in Wolsey’s time. In fact, 


? Robert Ferguson, The Teutonic Name-System, 71. 
? Gough’s Camden’s Britannia, ii. 75. 
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Suffolk was one of the wealthy eastern counties, having been, with 
Norfolk, from a very early date, ‘the great and well-known centre 
of textile industry in England.’* Hence, without doubt, arose 
the trade and wealth of Ipswich. 

There during the reign of Edward IV, if not earlier, lived Robert 
Wolsey and Joan his wife, the parents of the future cardinal. Ac- 
cording to tradition they resided ‘ in St. Nicholas street, on the left 
hand going down, at the left corner of a little avenue leading to the 
churchyard’ of the church of St. Nicholas.‘. The spot thus indi- 
cated is still easily identifiable, though it is now oceupied by a 
wholly modern brick house. The commonly received opinion is 
that Robert Wolsey was by trade a butcher. But the opinion rests 
on no proved foundation. The assertion was made and was never 
denied, that is all. It first appears in Skelton’s ‘ Speak, Parrot!’ 
published about 1521, and was repeated by him in his ‘Why come 
ye not to Court?’ It is found in a ballad to which Mr. Furniyall 
gives the date of 1522 or 1523,° again in Roy’s ‘ Read me and be 
not wroth,’ and, as a matter of course, in Hall and Vergil. On the 
other hand Sebastian Giustinian, for four years Venetian ambassador 
to England, in his report made to the senate in 1519 simply says 
Wolsey was ‘ of low origin,’ a statement repeated in other words by 
a successor of Giustinian’s.® . 

Towards the end of 1515 a petition was presented to Henry VIII 
by Wolsey’s nephew in which Wolsey’s father is spoken of as 
“Robert Wulcy, late of Sternfield by Farnham.’ Sternfield is an 
agricultural village in Suffolk about twenty-four miles from Ipswich. 
The words of the petition prove Robert Wolsey to have lived there, 
probably in the earlier portion of his life, a probability further 
strengthened by another statement in this same petition, namely 
that a daughter of his married a man from Sibton, which lies six 
miles from Sternfield. If Robert Wolsey was a native of Sternfield, 
his occupation was almost certainly agricultural. The next point 
in the case is a very interesting one. Grove, who issued the first 
volume of his ‘ Life and Times of Cardinal Wolsey’ in 1742, made 
two journeys to Ipswich in quest of information respecting Wolsey’s 
father, and he sums up all he was able to learn in these words: 
‘In fine, upon a new and strict inquiry, several gentlemen in Suffolk 
are of opinion that Wolsey’s father was in truth a reputable grazier 
in the town of Ipswich, and not a butcher poor and as many have 
asserted.’* This is all the more valuable since Grove was totally 
ignorant of the petition above quoted. If we keep in mind that 

5 Rogers, Hist. of Prices, i. 569 and iv. 18, 19. 

* Gough’s Camden’s Brit. additions, ii. 75. Gough wrote in 1789. 

5 Ballads from MSS. i. 133. See also a sketch of Wolsey’s life in Pocock, ii. 89. 
* Brown, Venetian Calendars, ii. p. 560, iv. p. 300. 


7 Brewer, Calendars of State Papers of Henry VIII. ii. 1368. 
§ Singer’s Cavendish, i. 4, note 2; Grove, i. 9. 
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wool was England’s chief export, and that Suffolk was one of the 
two great textile manufacturing counties of England itself, we shall 
find strong cause to doubt the popular version of Robert Wolsey’s 
vocation. If he was a grazier, it is not difficult to imagine how he 
came to be termed a butcher. Both trades dealt with sheep and 
cattle, and it was easy for the heat and passion of the day to turn 
grazier into butcher, either by mistake or with the intention of 
making: a point against the all-powerful favourite. 

The well-known words of Cavendish are that Wolsey was ‘an 
honest poor man’s son.’ Of course ‘poor’ is an entirely relative 
word. Doubtless, Robert Wolsey was poor when his circumstances 
are compared with the height of splendour to which his son rose, 
but in poverty he certainly was not. He was connected with moneyed 
people, as is indicated by a privy seal of 21 Feb. 1510, by which 
Edmund Daundy of Ipswich was authorised to found a chantry in 
St. Lawrence’s there to pray for the souls of, among others, his 
wife, Wolsey, and ‘ of Robert Wolsye and Joan his wife, father and 
mother of the said Thomas Wolsy.’* This is proof that the Wolseys 
were related to the Daundys in some way or other. Daundy was 
@ prominent rich and munificent freeman of Ipswich, who had been 
a member for the town.’ He had several daughters, who all mar- 
ried well," while his son William took to wife a daughter of Thomas 
Alford, another opulent and landed citizen of Ipswich.'? To be con- 
nected with wealthy folk is in itself some presumption of affluence; 
and so we find it in this case. Gough, after describing the tradi- 
tional residence of Robert Wolsey, previously quoted, adds: ‘ Other 
houses his property run up to Creighton the printer’s ’—run up, that 
is, from the house inhabited by Robert, which the ‘ other’ demon- 
strates to have belonged to himself. The whole of this property is 
referred to in Robert’s will as his ‘lands and tenements in the parish 
of St. Nicholas in Ipswich aforesaid.’ Nor was that all, for the 
same document specifies also ‘free and bond lands in the parish 
of St. [Mary] Stoke,’ lying opposite Ipswich on the other side 
of the Orwell.'* All this conclusively proves that Robert, so far 
from being in poverty, actually belonged to the better class of 
merchants. 

Robert and Joan had, to our knowledge, three sons" and a 
daughter. Of the sons Thomas would appear to have been the 
eldest. The date to which hitherto, on the authority of Fiddes, his 


® Brewer, i. 897. 1° Beauties of England and Wales, xiv. 257. 

" Suff. Traveller for 1764, p. 37, quoted in Gent. Mag. for 1807, p.1203, note. The 
issue of one of them was wife to Lord Keeper Nicholas Bacon—his first, I should say. 

2 John Wodderspoon, “Memorials of Ipswich, 236, 348-50. 

18 Singer’s Cavendish, i. 244, 245, copied from Fiddes. Robert directs his body to 
be buried at Newmarket, an injunction the execution of which would cost a sum not 
likely to be incurred by one of slender fortune. 

‘4 Brown, ii. p. 560. Cp. also Brewer, iv. p. 2767 and Nos. 6182, 6343. 
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birth has been assigned is March 1471. This date supports or con- 
firms Cavendish’s story of Wolsey washing fifty-nine poor men’s 
feet on Maundy Thursday, 1530, an occasion on which it was cus- 
tomary for the ablutionist to wash one person for every year of his 
age. Yet explicit as these statements seem, contemporary evidence 
is against them. Richard Kidderminster, abbot of Winchcombe, a 
personal and evidently intimate friend of Wolsey’s, in a letter to 
Wolsey of date 26 Aug. 1514, speaks of Wolsey having ‘ attained 
the archiepiscopal dignity not being yet forty.’ The Venetian 
Giustinian, reporting in 1519, says, ‘ he is about forty-six years old,” 
while in the report of another Venetian, dated 1521, he is said to be 
‘from forty-five to fifty years old.’'* The agreement between these 
statements is sufficiently close, and their trustworthiness is un- 
impeachable. They all point to Wolsey’s birth year being three or 
four years later than the accepted one. If‘ not yet forty’ in 1514; 
then he was born after 1474 ; if ‘ about forty-six’ in 1519, then he 
was born about 1473; if ‘ from forty-five to fifty’ in 1521, then he 
was born any year between and including 1471 and 1476. 

It is possible some one of the Wolsey kindred gave Thomas his 
name; but, irrespective of that, Robert and Joan as good church 
folk well knew the name as that not only of the apostolic saint, but 
of the still more celebrated martyr saint of Canterbury, who had 
made the name famous, popular, and English. However it came 
about, Thomas the child was called; and that fact gave ground in 
after days for invidious comparisons between ‘ Thomas of Canter- 
bury’ and ‘Thomas cardinal,’ '’ so microscopic has the abuse of 
Wolsey been. 

Of Wolsey’s youth only one fitful gleam remains. He ‘being 
but a child,’ says Cavendish, ‘ was very apt to learning.’ '* Ipswich 
had a grammar school, and thither doubtless Thomas went and 
began a course of education of which Latin, inculeated by vocal 
iteration, formed the very head and front, accompanied by constru- 
ing both in English and French. His aptitude and the progress he 
made at length fitted him to proceed to college. The studies for 
bachelorhood extended over four years, and Wolsey took that degree 
at fifteen, consequently he must have entered college at not later 
than eleven or twelve years of age. Cavendish is not certain whether 
his college expenses were paid by ‘ his parents or his good friends and 
masters.’ Even though Robert Wolsey’s will implied, as has been 
said," that he left only as much as would maintain his widow, that is 
not inconsistent with his having paid his son’s college expenses. But 


18 Brewer, i. 5355. ‘6 Brown, ii. p. 560, iii. 232. 

Tyndale, Practice of Prelates. 

18 Sed ingenio ac studio superata parentum expectatione, etiam tinctus liberalibus 
disciplinis evasit, says the sketch in Pocock, 

Foss, Judges of England, vol. v. 
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Wood suggests a middle way when he speaks of Wolsey’s parents 
and other good friends.” Who the ‘ good friends and masters’ were 
nowhere appears, nor can they be even guessed at. The sum they 
had to provide for the seven years’ study necessary for the degree 
of master of arts would amount to about 3381. present money.” 
This important matter having been seen to, Wolsey’s guides decided 
that he should go to Oxford and enter at St. Mary Magdalen 
College, the rich foundation of Wainfleet, not yet forty years old. 
When Wolsey first. saw it, Magdalen College differed greatly from 
the venerable building ‘embowered in verdure’ pictured by the 
modern historian. The foundation stone of the present building 
had only been laid as recently as 5 May 1478, and the first or 
Jarger quadrangle was completed probably in 1479. Masons were, 
in all likelihood, at work when Wolsey arrived to commence his 
academical career. 

The course of study for master of arts extended over seven years, 
and was made up of the trivials, or grammar, rhetoric, and logic ; and 
the quatrivials, or arithmetic, music, astronomy, and geometry; 
along with natural and moral philosophy, and metaphysics. Of 
these subjects the first five were combined into a course of four 
years’ study for the degree of bachelor.” Cavendish reports that 
Wolsey told him he had taken that degree at fifteen, ‘which was a 
rare thing and seldom seen,’ and won him the honourable nickname 
of ‘the boy-bachelor.’** Then followed the three years’ course for 
master, with the practical examination at the end of it termed 
inception, which consisted of a series of lectures, readings, and 
disputations carried on during the remainder of the year of gradua- 
tion and that succeeding. Through all this Wolsey passed with 
so much credit and distinction that he was rewarded with one of 
the forty fellowships of his college. 

The whole course of training was scholastic. It was intended to 
strengthen the mind, as athletics strengthen the body, hence the 
first place given to disputation. Wolsey ever remained a brilliant 
and ready disputant, not free from that intellectual ferocity such 
qualities are apt to breed. It has been said™ he was deeply versed 
in the subtleties of Aquinas, and it is very likely. Born under the 
rising sun of the Renaissance, Wolsey was untouched by it. He 
belonged emphatically, both by sympathy and training, to the old 
school, not the ‘new learning.’ His attainments were agreeable to 


2 Athene Oxonienses, ed. 1721, i. col. 666. 

21 Anstey, Munimenta Academica, pref. xcix,c. This sum is reached by computing 
Mr. Anstey’s estimate at twelve times the present value of money. 

2 Much light is thrown on the kind of life Wolsey must have led and the training 
he underwent at Oxford, in Mr. Anstey’s interesting preface, Mwn. Acad. i. lxxi-lxxxvi. 

23 Jeremy Bentham was bachelor at fifteen. 


4 Herbert in Kennet, ii. 149. ‘Totus Thomisticus,’ says Vergil, p. 1604, ed. 
1603. 
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the collegiate heads, for he received a further honour and a further 
testimony to his abilities in being, as Cavendish records, ‘appointed 
for his learning to be schoolmaster there ;’ that is, without doubt, 
at ‘the common grammar school at the college of St. Mary Magda- 
len,’ * founded in 1456. 

Schoolmastering, however, did not interfere with the continua- 
tion of his studies. It was usual after taking M.A. to enter the 
law faculty, but Wolsey turned to divinity. Still scholasticism 
ruled and disputation stood first, as is shown in Tyndale’s caustic 
words: ‘And then, when they be admitted to study divinity, 
because the Scripture is locked up with such false expositions and 
with false principles of natural philosophy that they cannot enter 
in, they go about the outside and dispute all their lives about words 
and vain opinions, pertaining as much unto the healing of a 
man’s heel as health of his soul.’* Here also as a matter of course 
Wolsey was swift to learn, and the unfriendly Vergil is compelled to 
say of him, albeit grudgingly, that he was ‘not unlearned in 
divinity.’ But, from whatever cause or conjunction of causes, the 
study of divinity was not prosecuted with the same eagerness for 
graduation as the arts course had been, and many years elapsed 
before he took a degree. 

The interval, however, was full of moving incidents. In the 
autumn of 1496 Robert Wolsey died. On the last day of Septem- 
ber he made the will which has been of so much use in this inves- 
tigation. After bequeathing his soul ‘to Almighty God, our Lady 
Saint Mary, and all the company of heaven,’ and two small sums 
to the church of St. Nicholas, the document proceeds: ‘Item, I 
will that if Thomas my son be a priest within a year next after my 
decease, then I will that he sing for me and my friends by the space 
of a year, and he for to have for his salary 10 mark; and if the said 
Thomas my son be not a priest, then I will that another honest 
priest sing for me and my friends the term aforesaid, and he to 
have the salary of 10 mark,’ or 601. present money.” Joan is left 
sole legatee; and she, ‘Thomas my son,’ and one Thomas Cady, are 
appointed executors, with power ‘to give and to sell’ all not be- 
queathed ‘as they shall think best to please Almighty God and 
profit for my soul.’** Robert Wolsey died some day between the 
last of September and October 11.” 


The terms of the bequest to Wolsey may possibly imply that he 


* Turner, Records of the City of Oxford, 197. 26 Practice of Prelates. 

27 For the value of the mark see Brewer, iii. 1479, 1480. 

78 Sharon Turner (Hist. of Eng. i. 122, note 10) says of this provision: ‘This 
was one of the ways of the testator bequeathing what he meant to go to the church.’ 
We have seen Foss’s remark that the will implies that only as much was left as 
would maintain the widow. If what Turner says be true, I should not think much 
was left unbequeathed, and still less so if Foss’s comment was the fact. 

*° The will as in Singer has ‘ xxxi day of the month of September.’ 
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had some hesitation about taking orders. Perhaps he felt that the 
church was not his born calling, as in truth it never was. Perhaps 
he had thoughts of keeping to the pedagogic line of life and culti- 
vating his university connexion. At the very least the terms of 
bequest point clearly to delay if not hesitation, Whether or not the 
60/. was earned by Wolsey we cannot tell. 

In 1498 Wolsey was bursar or treasurer of his college.** The 
famous Magdalen tower, which had been begun in 1492, was 
finished in this year of Wolsey’s bursarship.*' Fiddes mentions 
charges accusing him of applying the college funds to the building 
of the tower without proper warrant, and even of using violence to 
procure themoney. But beyond these allegations themselves there 
is not a shadow of proof that Wolsey had anything whatever to do 
with the erection of the tower. They are probably only another 
testimony to the pertinacity with which Wolsey has been defamed. 

The next notable incident in Wolsey’s career was his invitation 
to spend a Christmas holiday with the marquis of Dorset. In the 
course of his schoolmastering at Oxford he had become teacher to- 
three of the marquis’s fifteen children,*? most probably the three 
youngest surviving sons. Wolsey, we can well believe, was a suc- 
cessful teacher; and consequently the marquis observed that his 
boys were ‘right well employed in learning for their’ age. ‘It 
pleased the said marquess against a Christmas season to send as 
well for the schoolmaster as for his children, home to his house, for 
their recreation in that pleasant and honourable feast.’ That in- 
vitation must have been for the Christmas of 1499, the first in any 
way certain date in Wolsey’s biography. 

The Christmas recess began on 17 Dec.,* and at an early day 
thereafter Wolsey and his three pupils set out in all likelihood for 
Bradgate Park, the family seat of Dorset, about seven miles west 
of Leicester. This mansion, the birthplace of Lady Jane Grey, is 
now a gaunt fire-blacked ruin, situated in a solitary confined little 
valley, through which a brooklet wends its devious way. But 
doubtless it then shone with seasonable cheer for the three lads and 
their teacher. Doubtless, too, Wolsey went determined to exert his 
considerable powers of fascination, and resolved to make himself 
agreeable to the utmost. At any rate, the visit was not unproduc- 
tive. When his school work began again on 14 Jan., Wolsey returned 
to Oxford with the knowledge that he was at length to leave its 
academic shades. Dorset was so much taken with him ‘ that he, 

% Ath. Oz. i. col. 666. ed. 1721. 

3! Hist. and Antiq. ed. Gutch, iii, 350. 

%2 Cavendish, 5. A Venetian report says of Wolsey: ‘He on various occasions 
took service as pedagogue in the families of great personages.’ (Brown, iv. 674, p. 300 
and note.) There is no trace of his having done so, but the averment may have its 


foundation in other ‘ great personages ’ having done what Dorset did. 
3 Mun. Acad. ii. 447. 
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having a benefice in his gift, being at that time void, gave the same 
to the schoolmaster in reward for his diligence, at his departing 
after Christmas upon his return to the university.’ That benefice 
was the living of Lymington, Somerset, in the diocese of Bath and 
Wells. 

The straggling village of Lymington lies a mile and a half east 
of the decayed town of Ilchester, famous as the place near which 
Roger Bacon was born, and in which he was partly educated. The 
country around is thickly wooded, and Lymington, situated in a 
broad valley surrounded by hills, is delightfully buried among trees 
filled with large-eyed starlings. The church, dedicated to St. Mary 
and probably erected in the thirteenth century, is a perfectly plain 
country church, eighty-seven feet long by twenty-four broad in the 
nave, with a stone vault; two blind arches, indicating transepts, 
are built into the walls separating the nave from the chancel, 
and a tower rises at the west end. On the north side of the nave 
is a chantry chapel, dedicated to St. Leonard, and occupied by 
four sepulchral effigies of the Gurneys, lords of the manor of 
Lymington under the Edwards.* The population is wholly agri- 
cultural, and then, doubtless, they ploughed and sowed and reaped 
and drove their black pigs out and in just as they do now. 

Cavendish then proceeds : ‘ And having the presentation thereof, 
he [Wolsey] repaired to the ordinary for his institution and induc- 
tion; then, being fully furnished of all necessary instruments at 
the ordinary’s hands, he made speed without any further delay to 
the said benefice to take thereof possession.’ The ‘speed’ was not 
very great, if the time Cavendish fixes for the gift be correct, for 
the induction did not take place till October 1500.% So, when 
folk were brewing their ale, and the trees round Lymington were 
dry and russet, Wolsey quitted the busy life of the intellectual 
collegiate city, and sat down amidst the bucolic shades of Somerset. 

The quiet tenor of his life there was rudely broken in upon one 
day in 1501, and previous to September, by an incident which is 
one of the best remembered, though, as it is usually told, one of 
the most fallacious, in all Wolsey’s biography, and that is saying 
a good deal. The account given by Cavendish runs thus: ‘Sir 
Amias Paulet, knight dwelling in the country thereabout [at Hinton 
St. George, ten miles or so south-west of Lymington], took an 


* The estate afterwards passed through Maud Gurney to the Bonvilles, one of 
whom, William, wedded Catherine, daughter of Richard Neville, earl of Salisbury. It 
is their initials, W and C entwined by a knot, with quarterings above, that are carved 
on the ends of the oak choir pews in Lymington church, and are set down in gazetteers 
and elsewhere as Wolsey’s cipher—in Collinson’s Hist. of Somersetshire, iii. 219, for 
instance. Much useful information connected with Lymington will be found in a 
private publication, Ilchester Almshouse Deeds, edited by the Rev. W. Buckler. 

% The 10th, says Fiddes, 5, note. Drake, Eboracum, 449, note i, quoting like Fiddes 
from Bishop Oliver King’s register, reads 4th. Which is right ? 
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occasion of displeasure against him, upon what ground I know not; 
but, sir, by your leave he was so bold to set the schoolmaster by 
the feet [i.e. put him in the stocks] during his pleasure.’ Caven- 
dish did not know the cause of Paulet’s treatment, but later writers 
have been better informed. Sir Roger Wilbraham, master of 
requests to Queen Elizabeth, declares Wolsey to have been taken 
in fornication,” while Sir John Harington affirms Wolsey to have 
got into a drunken brawl at a local fair.” On the other hand, 
Thomas Storer, in his metrical ‘ Life and Death of Thomas Wolsey,’ 
published in 1599, just about the time Wilbraham jotted down his 
note, places Wolsey in the right when he puts into his mouth the 
words, ‘ Wronged by a knight for no desert of mine.’ * Proof that 
Storer states the truth is found in the circumstances surrounding 
the reprisal Wolsey made, which all point to unmerited treatment. 

‘The which,’ continues the gentleman usher, ‘ was afterwards 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. For, when the schoolmaster 
mounted the dignity to be chancellor of England, he was not 
oblivious of the old displeasure ministered unto him by Master 
Paulet, but sent for him and, after many sharp and heinous words, 
enjoined him to attend upon the [privy] council until he were by 
them dismissed, and not to depart without licence upon an urgent 
pain and forfeiture.’ The result of which order was that Paulet 
‘ continued within the Middle Temple the space of five or six years, 
or more.’ Cavendish is borne out by two facts. Wolsey became 
chancellor in December 1515. From that time till August 1528, 
Paulet’s name disappears from the State Papers, though previously 
to it the name is one of frequent occurrence ; and in 1521 he was 
treasurer of the Middle Temple.” 

Now, after Wolsey became lord chancellor he was everywhere and 
by every one lauded for his justice. His reproof and punishment 
of Paulet was not a thing done in a corner. Is it, then, likely 
that he should publicly and needlessly throw open to public scandal 
a blot in his own life—a blot known to few, and by them doubtless 
long since forgotten? It is in every way incredible. It fits in 
better with the real Wolsey’s character and with probability to 
suppose that he took advantage of his position to read Paulet, even 
at fourteen years’ distance, and men like him, a lesson against the 
unjust and arbitrary use of their little brief authority. 

During these retributive years the disgraced knight lodged, 


% Commonplace Book in Notes and Queries, 1 ser. iv. 213. 

37 A Brief View of the State of the Church of England, ed. 1653, p. 184. Lord 
Campbell in his Chief Justices of England, i. 160-4, makes some supplementary 
. statements supported by no authority or reference other than an ‘it is said.’ He 
has other stories regarding Wolsey and Fitzjames, which, however, are sufficiently 
refuted by Foss, Judges of England, v. 174-7. 
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Cavendish tells us, ‘in the gatehouse next the street’ (Fleet Street), 
which he rebuilt ‘ very sumptuously, garnishing the same on the 
outside thereof with cardinal’s hats and arms, badges and cog- 
nisances of the cardinal, with divers other devices,‘ in so glorious 
a sort that he thought thereby to have appeased his [Wolsey’s] old 
unkind displeasure.’ Building was a thing Sir Amias knew some- 
thing about, for he had built extensively at Hinton St. George; but 
if he really thought to flatter Wolsey into forgiveness, he probably 
failed. But pardoned at last he was, and saw Wolsey in his grave 
eight years. The gatehouse with his work was burnt down in the 
fire of 1666." 

Shortly after his induction to Lymington, Wolsey applied for a 
dispensation to hold two incompatible benefices and receive their 
revenues. Pluralities were technically illegal, and the granting of 
dispensations to hold them brought money to the ever needy papal 
treasury. The desired authority came to Wolsey dated 3 Nov.” 
Ere it arrived, however, he had received a disappointing blow 
in the death of the marquis of Dorset on 20 Sept. 1501.* 
‘ After whose death,’ Cavendish goes on, Wolsey, ‘ perceiving 
himself also to be destitute of his singular good lord, thought not 
to be long unprovided of some other succour or staff to defend him 
from all such harms as he had lately sustained.’ Whatever his 
precise reasons may have been for seeking a new patron, Wolsey 
succeeded in gaining a very high one. Henry Dean, archbishop 
of Canterbury, appointed him one of his chaplains. But the post 
was held only a short time. Dean was about seventy, and had 
led an arduous life. On 17 July 1502 he resigned the Great Seal, 
and on 15 Feb. next year he died. He had laid aside 500l. 
(6,000/.) for a magnificent funeral, respecting every portion and 
stage of which he left minute directions in his will. The executors 
gave the management of the funeral to two of the late archbishop’s 
chaplains, Thomas Wolsey and Richard Gardiner.** There can be 
little doubt which of the two played the more prominent part, even 
though the order of the names did not indicate it. And here 
Wolsey tried his ‘’prentice hand’ on a kind of work to which 
he put the crowning touch in the splendours of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold. When on 24 Feb. Dean’s body was entombed 


in Canterbury Cathedral, Wolsey was once more adrift and without 
a patron.” 


“ See Dugdale, Orig. Jur. 188. "| Gent. Mag. liv. pt. i. 544, 545. 

® Rymer, xii. 783. 8 Dugdale, Baronage, ii. 720. 

“ Extracted by Mr. Bathurst Dean in Arch. Jour. xviii. 261 et seg. and quoted 
by Hook, Abps. of Cant. v. 523. 

* If Mr. Gairdner’s note (Letters and Papers dc. i. 162, notes) as to handwriting 
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He was not long, however, in finding another, in the person 
of the knight Sir Richard Nanfan.“ It is not improbable that 
Wolsey was recommended to Nanfan by Sir Reginald Bray, Dean’s 
chief executor ; for both Bray and Nanfan were in high favour with 
Henry VII, and therefore probably well known to, if not even 
intimate with, each other. Nanfan was old, and doubtless in need 
of an active, intelligent assistant. He had received many marks of 
his master’s estimation, of which the last was the deputy-lieu- 
tenantship of Calais, conferred not later than 1493.47 There he 
resided, and thither Wolsey must have gone, most likely in 1503.‘* 
Made the staple in 1399 for the principal English exports of wool, 
hides, lead, and tin,*® Calais had become a thriving business town, 
somewhat out of keeping with its garrison of 800 men.” 

‘This knight he served,’ continues Cavendish, ‘and behaved 
him so discreetly and justly that he obtained the especial favour of 
his said master; insomuch that, for his wit [understanding, intelli- 
gence], gravity and just behaviour, he committed all the charge of 
his office unto his chaplain.’ This account bears its truth on the 
face of it for all who know the real Wolsey, not the caricature of 
him still too common in the popular fancy. Nanfan was old, but 
he soon found he could trust this ready, clever, pleasant, but 
thoroughly business chaplain of his. On his part Wolsey here at 
length put his hand to state affairs, towards which the bent of his 
genius distinctly tended. In such circumstances it is not in the 
least likely that he should ask Nanfan’s permission to resign. 
Two negotiations Nanfan transacted in which Wolsey doubtless 
performed a part. In February 1505 he was empowered along 
with Hugh Conway, treasurer of Calais, to conclude an alliance 
with George, duke of Saxony; and, two months later, he and four 
others received money due to Henry by the French king, Lewis 
XII. These form the last mention discoverable of Nanfan in 
active service. It was probably shortly afterwards that he ‘ was, in 
consideration of his great age, discharged of his chargeable room 
[office] and returned into England, intending to live more at quiet,’ 
after the bustles and turmoils of a long and active life. Ere thus 
retiring, the knight executed yet one more negotiation, the most 
successful and momentous, perhaps, done in all his long life. 
‘Through his instant labour and especial favour,’ Wolsey found 


46 Some Lives of Wolsey call him ‘ John,’ Cavendish’s among them. 

‘7 Rym. xii. 526. There is no trace of his ever being treasurer, as Cavendish and 
J. G. Nichols (Chron. of Cal. pref. xl, Camd. Soc.) suppose. For notices of Nanfan 
see Nash, Hist. of Worcestershire, i. 84, 85; Stevenson, Materials &c. i. 549; Rym. 
- xii. 301-3, 485; Gairdner, Memorials of Henry VII, p. 157, 328 sqq.; Brewer, i. 528, 
827. 

‘8 Quite certainly, if recommended by Bray, who died 5 Aug. 1503. 

49 Macpherson, i. 610. 8° Ttal. Rel. p. 45, Camd. Soc. 

5! Drake, Ebor. p. 449. 52 Rym. xiii. 114, 116. 
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himself at the age of thirty or over chaplain to Henry VII. Sir 
Richard’s high place in Henry’s favour gives this story credibility. 
Without doubt, also, that favour stood Wolsey in good stead. It 
is possible even that Henry may have recollected Bray speaking 
favourably of one Wolsey, who had proved very useful on the occa- 
sion of Dean’s funeral. Nanfan’s gratitude to, and interest in, his 
chaplain could not have taken a shape more favourable to one 
possessing Wolsey’s genius. 

It was 1505 or 1506 when Wolsey entered the royal service. 
He had ‘set one foot in the court,’ and it remained to be seen 
what use he would make of it. As his whole daily duty ‘he 
attended and said mass before his grace in his privy closet.’ That 
done, the day was all his own. Wolsey when his bare duty was 
over ‘spent not the day forth in vain idleness.’ Well may we 
credit the gentleman usher, for all his life through Wolsey was a 
hard and indefatigable worker. He had ‘a just occasion to be in 
the present sight of the king daily,’ says Cavendish simply, but 
with an unconsciously telling touch of true wit. He did not, how- 
ever, rest satisfied with that, for he ‘gave his attendance upon 
those whom he thought to bear most rule in the council and to be 
most in favour with the king,’ and these were Richard Fox, bishop 
of Winchester, and Sir Thomas Lovell, knight, treasurer of the 
household. Honours and rewards had been heaped upon these 
two men in profusion, and they were foremost in the council 
because first in royal esteem. With the invincibility of true genius 
Wolsey won their approval. In Cavendish’s quaint words: ‘ These 
ancient and grave counsellors in process of time after often resort, 
perceived this chaplain to have a very fine wit (understanding, 
intelligence], and what wisdom was in his head, thought him a 
meet and an apt person to be preferred to witty affairs.’ It is 
worthy of note here that Wolsey maintained those friendships thus 
early won till, full of years and not so very long before himself, 
Fox and Lovell passed from the land of the living. It has been 
often repeated that Fox became disgusted with Wolsey, left the 
court on account of him, and, before going, warned Henry against 
him. The story is entirely fabulous, and in every particular wholly 
untrue. On the contrary, their relations with each other are, 
perhaps, on the whole, the most beautiful episode in all Wolsey’s 
life. 

It must have been during this period of chaplaincy under 
Henry VII, as nearly as can be guessed, that Wolsey formed a 
friendship with another man, Thomas, Lord Darcy of Templehurst. 
Darcy was much older than Wolsey, and a privy councillor. In 


5° Grove, i. 298. ‘For many times had he used to say, “If he could but set one 
foot in the court he did not doubt but to obtain anything he could wish for.””’ Ihave 
met this nowhere except in Grove. 
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1514 he wrote Wolsey a letter, part of which gives a curious 
momentary glance into Wolsey’s life. ‘Sir,’ he says, ‘ when I was 
in my chief room and office within the court, ye and I were bed- 
fellows, and each of us brake our minds to other in all our 
affrays [affairs] and every [each] of us was determined and promised 
to do [the] other pleasure if it should lie in either of us at any 
time.’** Nor did Darcy afterwards fail, as this letter itself shows, 
to remind Wolsey of the mutual undertaking; though, unfortu- 
nately for Darcy’s hopes, he was nothing but a soldier. 

While Wolsey was thus winning his way into court favour, other 
things did not stand still with him. In 1506 he was presented to 
the rectory of Redgrave, county Suffolk and diocese of Norwich, by 
the patron, the abbot of Bury St. Edmunds,® we know not how 
obtained, and thus the dispensation of 1501 became useful. The 
year following he was called upon to act as one of the executors of 
his late master Nanfan,*® who probably died in that year; a proof 
how entirely he had gained the old knight’s confidence and friend- 
ship. 

In that same year 1507 is usually placed Wolsey’s first direct 
entry into diplomatic life. The story of the mission rests entirely 
on Cavendish’s authority, and is vouched for by him in these 
explicit words: ‘I received it of his own mouth and report after 
his fall lying at that time in the great park of Richmond, I being 
there attending upon him; taking an occasion upon divers com- 
munications to tell me this journey with all the circumstances.’ 
The embassy, Cavendish declares, was to the Emperor Maximilian, 
and the histories and biographies, on the strength of some words 
of Bacon, have stated that it related to the proposed marriage of 
Henry VII and Maximilian’s daughter Margaret. ‘This matter,’ 
says Bacon, ‘ had been in speech between the two kings [Henry and 
Maximilian’s son Philip, king of Castille in right of his wife] at 
their meeting [January-March 1506]; but was soon after resumed, 
and thereon was employed for his first piece the king’s then chap- 
lain and after the great prelate Thomas Wolsey.’ *” 

This alleged mission cannot be proved, but it cannot be dis- 
proved; for if there is not a scrap of documentary evidence in 
support of it, nothing we know in any way militates against it. 
Nevertheless it is impossible to reject a story so distinctly vouched 
for. Wolsey must have had a first mission, and it is in every way 
probable that so striking a story coming from Wolsey's own lips 
would impress itself on Cavendish’s memory with intensified effect. 
The speed with which Wolsey performed the mission—rather more 
than three days, or about eighty hours—is just the kind of feat one 


54 Brewer, i, 4652. 55 Fiddes, p. 10, 
56° Gairdner, Letters dc. ii. 380, app. C. 
57 History of Henry VII, ed. Spedding, 234, 
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ean believe an ambitious man like Wolsey would execute in order 
to make his mark. On the whole, nothing is left us but to accept 
the story as it stands. The date and object of the mission, how- 
ever, are not in Cavendish, and can be put to the test. The two 
questions hang upon each other. 

The match between Henry and Margaret had been proposed at 
least in 1505,5* and a treaty of marriage had been concluded on 
6 March 1506." But Margaret had objected, and correspondence 
had ensued regarding it.“ Now, Wolsey’s first mission which can 
be authenticated by documentary evidence was to James IV of 
Scotland, and happened in March 1508. Consequently, if his 
actual first mission was to the emperor, it must have occurred 
before that date, and therefore, most probably, in 1507. There 
exists a ‘ Brief Summary of what was said to the ambassador whom 
the king sent to the emperor,’® which both the Spanish and 
English editors agree in placing hypothetically in 1507. It speaks 
of Maximilian’s willingness to see the marriage effectuated, and 
Margaret’s disinclination. Had it to do with Wolsey’s first mis- 
sion? It should be mentioned that the English editor, Mr. 
Gairdner, assumes Bacon’s words to refer to a later mission of 
Wolsey’s, which took place in October 1508. But how could 
Bacon speak of October 1508 as ‘soon after’ March 1506? We 
can get no nearer certainty on the two questions than these inter- 
rogations. The general result, however, is to support the likeli- 
hood of the current assumptions as to the date and object of the 
mission related by Cavendish, and also to confirm in some slight 
degree the gentleman usher’s story. 

The first embassy Wolsey performed, of which any documentary 
proof remains, took place, as just said, in the spring of 1508, when 
he was sent to Henry’s son-in-law James IV. The direct and sole 
documentary evidence lies in the fragmentary draft of an English 
despatch from Wolsey to Henry hastily and rapidly written, and 
full of elisions. This fragment, though it has been easily accessible 
to the public since 1797, when it was printed in the appendix to 
John Pinkerton’s ‘ History of Scotland,’ ® has been as good as lost 
by the simple fact that Pinkerton ascribed it to Dr. West, who five 
years later went on an embassy very similar to Wolsey’s. That 
mistake was corrected in 1861 by Mr. Gairdner in the preface to 
his ‘ Letters and Papers illustrative of the reigns of Richard III and 
Henry Vil.’ This or a similar mission seems to be referred to in some 
of the lines of a manuscript poem written in the style of a pro- 

8 Bergenroth, Spanish Calendars, i. 439. Hall, 498, says Max proposed it in 
1503. 

8 Bergenroth, i. 455, 474. © Tb. i, 475, 483, 490, 491. 

*! Tb, i. 560, and Gairdner, Letters dc. i. 323. 


® Gairdner, Memorials dc. pref. lix, note 1. 
% ji, 445-50. It contains some erroneous readings. 
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phecy of Wolsey’s rise, and presented to him on New Year’s day 
1529. 

James had two causes of complaint against his father-in-law. 
Henry had arrested the earl of Arran and his illegitimate brother 
Sir Patrick Hamilton while they were passing through England on 
their way from France; and he had failed to deliver up two of the 
murderers of James’s warden, Sir Robert Ker. The English king 
had reason for conciliating James, as he well knew that at that 
very time the French, in order to disturb the peaceful relations 
between Scotland and England, were striving to induce James to 
renew the old league between France and Scotland. In these 
somewhat critical circumstances Wolsey was sent to justify his 
master, and pacify the Scottish monarch and keep him true to the 
treaties with England. The envoy reached Edinburgh on 28 Mar. 
but not till 2 April was he able to obtain an interview with James, 
who took that way of evincing his displeasure. From that day till 
the 10th Wolsey had daily audience of the king, but made so little 
way in his business that, when he did at last write his master a des- 
patch, whose fragmentary draft is all left us concerning the em- 
bassy, he did not know ‘what report might or should be made.’ 
He saw ‘how lightly in words of no importance he [James] 
sticketh,’ and that all turned upon the surrender of Arran and 
Hamilton, which he would fain have, ‘ howbeit he is so headstrong 
he in no wise will be seen outwardly to desire the same.’ James 
told him, he says, that ‘there was never man worse welcome in 
Scotland than I, forasmuch as they think I am come for to let 
[hinder] the renewal of the league’ with France, and, on the whole, 
gave Wolsey to understand that the ‘ favourable delivery’ of Arran 
was the very thing that would prevent the renewal. The fragment 
ends abruptly, but it clearly proves the masterly grasp and precision 
with which Wolsey seized the actuating motives of the Scottish 
king. The unpublished ‘ Accounts of the Lord High Treasurer of 
Scotland’ contain two payments undoubtedly connected with 
Wolsey. ‘Item. Given to Master Wilsith, the English clerk that 
was here, by the king’s command, lx unicorns, some 54l.’ (1851.) ; 
and ‘Item. Paid for his expenses in the town 411. 14s. 7d.’ (142I.) ® 
It was usual for envoys to receive a gift of money. 

In the interval between the two earliest documentarily authenti- 
cated missions, Wolsey applied for and received an extension of the 


* Tt occurs in Royall MSS. 12 A, lxii, and the words referred to are quoted by 
Mr. Gairdner in his preface. 

* T am indebted for these two hitherto unknown facts in Wolsey’s biography to 
Mr. Thomas Dickson, editor of the first published volumeof the Accounts. It had not 
occurred to Mr. Dickson that they referred to Wolsey until I expressed to him my 
belief that they did so. The modern equivalents I give of the sums are founded upon 
information also supplied by Mr. Dickson, who states that at the time of James’s 
marriage Scotch money was to English as 3} to 1, 
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dispensation of 1501. It was dated 31 July 1508, and empowered 
him to hold another incompatible living in addition to the rectory 
of Lymington and the vicarage of Lydd in the diocese of Canter- 
bury and county Kent. The vicarage belonged to the Cistercian 
abbey of Tintern, Monmouthshire ; but how Wolsey came to obtain 
it is a fact not now likely to come to light any more than the date 
of his collation. 

Our next distinct view of Wolsey is in the following October on 
the occasion of another embassy, this time certainly connected with 
Maximilian and fully substantiated. Some expressions, however, 
in the instructions he then received clearly point to the fact that he 
had performed a similar mission on a previous recent occasion.” The 
date of that mission it is impossible to specify with certainty. On 
23 Aug. Henry had sent a confidential messenger to Matthew Lang 
or Lanch, bishop of Gurk,® chief minister to Maximilian. Was 
Wolsey that confidential messenger? Anyhow it seems sure that 
Wolsey executed a mission of which no trace is left. Counting it and 
the one related by Cavendish, the embassy of October 1508 will be 
Wolsey’s fourth. 

What we know of this mission is contained in the brown burnt 
fragments of some original papers, seven in number, which, as 
deciphered and printed, occupy twenty-seven closely printed royal 
octavo pages, and this in spite of the mutilation they underwent by 
the fire-in the Cottonian Library, where they once lay. Fortunately 
they are of no great importance ; of none at all, in fact, except in 
so far as they have to do with Wolsey. The matters to which they 
relate were mere passing incidents in the endless and shifting un- 
productive diplomacy of that age. The matches they refer to— 
those of Henry and Margaret, and of the future Charles V and 
Princess Mary of England, afterwards wife of Lewis XII, and of 
Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk—never took effect. But the nego- 
tiation served to train Wolsey for his great future. 

The first of the papers is Henry’s instructions, written in Latin. 
Of this Wolsey made a digest in the shape of a draft of articles, also 
in Latin. The answers to these, likewise Latin, form a rough draft 
which, were it complete, would be a curious sample of the ease with 
which Wolsey did his work. He wrote for an exacting master, and 

6° Rym. xiii. 217. For Lydd see Hasted, Hist. of Kent, viii. 437, and Dugdale 
Monasticon, v. 265. As a matter of course Wolsey’s name is attached to the church, 


All Saints, by tradition, which asserts that he built the tower. See Notes and Queries, 
5th ser. ii, 148, v. 413, 414. 

* Idem capellanus dicit quod post reditum suum in Angliam, cum sacre regia 
majestati ea omnia per ordinem retulisset que A. [Gurk] sibi declaravit. . . . Que inter 
dictum A, et eundem capellanum communicata fuerunt. . . . Idcirco arbitratur regia 
majestas quod dictus capellanus eundem A. in ea re clare non intellexerit. Gairdner, 
Letters dc. i, 426, 429, app. B. Have these words any reference to Cavendish’s 
story ? 

* Gairdner, Letters dc. i. 367. 
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he spared no pains. The replies to all the more important articles 
are written out twice: there are changes in expression and arrange- 
ment, and the second version is shorter, but of course the general 
meaning remains the same. The other four papers are composed 
of two draft letters from Wolsey to the king, a long despatch 
of Wolsey’s, and lastly a despatch from Henry—all three in 
English. 

Wolsey ‘came to the presence of’ Gurk at Mechlin on Wed- 
nesday, 4Oct. Gurk already held benefices in England,® and Henry 
offered him others along with a yearly pension of 1,000 nobles 
(4,0001.) to further the two marriages. In answer, Gurk professed 
to serve Henry almost in the very words of Spenser, ‘all for love 
and nothing for reward.’”° But Wolsey rapidly took in the charac- 
teristics of the Flemish court. ‘There is here,’ he observes, ‘so 
much inconstancy, mutability, and little regard of promises and 
causes, that in their appointments there is little trust or surety ; for 
things surely determined to be done one day are changed and altered 
the next.’ And further on: ‘ There is none here that regardeth or 
heedeth their master’s honour, but only their own particular profit 
and advantage.’"! The Flemish court took its complexion from 
Maximilian himself. Flighty and unstable, he could be bought with 
@ price: what wonder if his servants followed his example ? All who 
know anything of his history will own the truth of Wolsey’s insight. 
Henry’s last letter to Wolsey—for one, at least, is lost—concludes 
thus: ‘ Finally, for your good devoir in ascertaining us as well of 
the premisses as also of the order and manner of that [undecipher- 
able] court, of the causes of the retardation of their ambassade 
[embassy], and of such communication as the legate there had with 
you, we can you right good thank.’ 

Such pleasant words are easily said and go a great way. Henry, 
though exacting, seems to have been a gracious, kindly, and con- 
siderate master. His statesmen served him with an energy, con- 
stancy, and perseverance which duty or payment alone could not 
have called forth. These words are above all important as proving 
that Wolsey could satisfy and had entirely pleased a severe master 
like Henry VII. But even without them we could have inferred the 
satisfaction he gave from the promotions he soon after received. 
On 2 Feb. 1509, Wolsey was collated to the deanery of Lincoln, and 
six days later he received the prebend of Welton Brinkhall in the 
same cathedral.” The new dean delayed his installation in person 


* Gairdner, Letters ¢c. i. 367; Brayley and Britton, Hist. of Surrey, i. 257, 261. 
© Non inserviet A. pro promotionibus ecclesiasticis aut spe alicujus muneris sed 
plus pro amore. Cp. Faerie Queen, b. ii. c. 8, v. 2. 
71 Gairdner, Letters dc. i. 442, 449. ; 
7 Cay. 15, Hardy’s Le Neve, ii. 34 ; Le Neve,ii. 228. Fiddes, 17, noted, says Feb. 20, 
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for over two years, but was in the meantime installed by proxy om 
25 March.” It was probably as holder of this office that he shortly 
after appeared as a witness in a dispute which had arisen between 
the vicar of High or Chipping Wycombe and his parishioners. When 
he did so is not exactly known, but Bishop William Smith’s decision 
in the case was given on 18 May.” 

A month ere that decision was given, Wolsey’s royal master had 
received a summons, in grand old Dorian phrase, to join the great 
majority. And with that event Wolsey’s early life ends. As 
errors are still made regarding the smaller preferments that fell to 
him after that time, I shall throw these appointments with their 
dates into a summary and final paragraph. 

Wolsey still continued royal chaplain.” On 3 May, just three 
months after receiving it, he exchanged the prebend of Welton 
Brinkhall for that of Stow Magna in the same cathedral,” and 
before 2 July, Lymington had been resigned.” The 3rd of No- 
vember brought him the ‘ grant in augmentation of royal alms’ ™ 
that gave him the office and title by which he was chiefly known for 
the next four years. In June 1510, he at last became bachelor of 
divinity,”® and on the fifth of the following month he was appointed 
prebendary of Hereford, while 27 Nov. saw Henry present him 
to the rectory of Great Torrington, Devon, in the diocese of Exeter.*° 
The registrarship of the most noble order of the Garter was con- 
ferred on him some time in Henry’s second regnal year, that is 
between 22 April 1510 and 21 April 1511.*' He became canon 
and prebendary of the chapel royal, Windsor, on 17 Feb. 
1511; * and on 21 Aug. he at last found time to be installed 
dean of Lincoln in person.** In the new year 1512, 16 Jan.,™* 
Cardinal Bainbridge bestowed on him the prebend of Bugthorpe in 


1508. The year is a miscalculation owing to the regnal year probably. Hearne the anti- 
quary makes a curious statement in his Diary in the Bodleian, printed in Bliss, Relig. 
Hearn. 2nd ed. i. 310: ‘ The first preferment Cardinal Wolsey had was a postmaster’s 
place between York and Edinburgh. Mr. Bagford had this out of an old council book.’ 
See N. and Q. 1 ser. xii. 303, and Gent. Mag. cciii. 420. 

73 Ath. Ox. sub Wolsey; Fiddes,17. ‘And after’ receiving the deanery, Cavendish 
says, Wolsey ‘was promoted by the king to be his almoner.’ Storer falls into the 
same error, an error Fiddes discovered, p. 17, note f. 

™ Ralph Churton, Lives of Smyth and Sutton, 257, 258. 

> In the grant of the parsonage, 9 Oct. 1509, he is called ‘king’s chaplain.’ 
Brewer, i. 555, in Rym. xiii. 

7 Le Neve, ii. 214. ™ Wood, Fasti Ox. ed. 1721, i. col. 15. 

"8 Brewer, i. 644, in Rym. xiii. 267. 

7 Fiddes, 17; Wood, Fasti Oz. i. col. 15. 

® Le Neve, i, 525; Brewer, i. 1359. See regarding Torrington Cooper, Lady. 
Marg. 42, quoting Risdon, Chorograph. Descrip. of Devon, p. 272. 

. ™ Ath. Ox. t. col. 667; Fiddes, p. 20, note h. 
* Brewer, i. 1506, in Rym. xiii. 293. % Ath, Ox. i. col. 667; Fiddes, 17. 
% Le Neve, iii. 179; Fiddes, p. 20. Wood, Ath. Oz. i. col. 667, says 31st. 
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his cathedral of York; and nine months later Fox and the earl of 
Shrewsbury presented him to the deanery of St. Stephen’s, West- 
minster. On 3 Dec. Wolsey resigned the deanery of Hereford, 
an office it is not known when he received; and also about the 
same time the prebend of Hereford. On 19 Feb. 1513 he 
entered upon another deanery, that of York; and was admitted 
two days later.*’ The late dean, James Harrington, had died 
intestate, and the chapter granted his successor administration of 
his goods.** By the law of England, unwilled ecclesiastical property 
lapsed to the crown,** and thus the grant of the chapter was pro- 
bably in reality a grant from Henry. Five months after, Wolsey 
was collated precentor of St. Paul’s.° With the following year 
eame Wolsey’s first great substantial preferment, when Henry ap- 
pointed him to succeed William Smith, one of the founders of 
Brasenose, who died on 2 Jan. 1514, having been bishop of 
Lincoln since 1495.°' The papal bulls confirming the royal will 
are dated 6 and 7 Feb.,” and by them Wolsey became the 
thirtieth bishop of Lincoln from the renowned Remigius. The 
see was worth 896/. 18s. ld. a year, or 10,7641. modern money ; 
and the papal tax of annates or firstfruits upon it amounted to 
7,000 ducats, or 17,4961. present money. Wolsey received the 
temporalities on 4 March, and on the 26th he was consecrated 
by Warham.™ It is a fact worthy of notice that, though Wolsey 
has been accused of display, yet he never, in spite of the many 
episcopates to which he was preferred, underwent the grand cere- 
mony of enthronement. Upon this appointment followed his re- 
signation of the prebend of Windsor, the precentorship of St. 
Paul’s, the rectory of Great Torrington, and, finally, of the deanery 


85 «He was admitted and instituted by John [Islip] abbot of Westminster. This 
appears by an entry in the register or lease books of the church of Westminster.’ 
Letter sent to and quoted by Grove, vol. iv. pref. iv. See also Brewer, i. 4747, 
5607. 

"6 Le Neve, i. 477, 525. The successor in the prebend was appointed 27 Jan. 1513. 

s* Ath. Ox. i. col. 667 ; Le Neve, iii. 126. 

88 Drake, Ebor. 564, 565. 8° Brown, iii. 193. % Le Neve, ii. 350. 

*! Grove, ii. 216, says Smith left Wolsey ‘several valuable household goods and 
effects ’—as his manner is without any reference, and I have met with no other notice 
of such a gift. In the 30th article of Wolsey’s indictment he is charged with having 
‘the more part of the goods of Dr. Smith, bishop of London,’ and others, ‘ contrary 
to their wills, and to law and justice.’ Not unlikely things did take place of such a 
nature as gave ground for this trumpery charge. 

% Brewer, i. 4722, 4723, in Rym. xiii. 390, 392. 

8° The Romish Horseleech, Lond. 1674, p.17._ When Henry retaxed the bishoprics, 
Lincoln was lowered to 8281. 4s. 93d. (Bacon, Liber Regis, p. 393.) I count the ducat 
at 4s. 2d., the value laid on it in one of Wolsey’s calculations. The ordinary gold 
ducat was 4s. 6d., but its real value varied with the rate of exchange. The crown 
was roughly its equivalent, and in 1513 that coin was only equal to 4s. Brewer, ii. 
1461, i. 4511. 


* Brewer, i. 4854, in Rym. xiii. 394; Le Neve, ii. 21. 
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of York,® in which last he was succeeded by John Young, master 
of the rolls.” T. W. Cameron. 


% Brewer, i. 4856; Le Neve, ii. 350 (he says, ‘1515’—should it not be 1514?) ; 
Brewer, i. 4942; Le Neve, iii. 126. Howard (Wolsey the Cardinal, p. 94) says that on 
1 April 1514, Wolsey vacated the church of Burwell, diocese of Norwich ; but for this, 
or Wolsey ever having held Burwell at all, I can find no authority, and poor Howard 
is anything but trustworthy. 

% Knight, Zras. Camb. 1726, p.174, is the originator of the charge that Young ‘ was 
no favourite of Cardinal Wolsey,’ a charge founded on a misconception of some words 
, referring to him in a letter of Wolsey’s to Fox in September 1511. See Brewer, i. 

3443, in Fiddes, coll. 8. I should like here to express my utter surprise at the tone 
and manner in which Wolsey is everywhere spoken of by Mr. Arber in his reprint 
of Roy’s Read me and be not wroth. 











The Great Condé 


HE Duc d’Aumale in the recent volumes of his important work, 
‘Histoire des Princes de Condé,’ has treated his subject with 
a fulness which may deter some from venturing on a work that 
contains much of value and interest. A volume of almost seven 
hundred pages is occupied by an account of three years of the life 
of the ‘ Great Condé.’ Unquestionably they were important years; 
in them the prince won the early victories which still make his 
name famous; but we doubt whether most readers will not think 
that their events could have been more vividly portrayed in less 
space. Our author has still before him forty-one years of the life 
of his hero, twenty of which were almost as full of important and 
stirring incident as those which have been described. Either the 
historical canvas must be greatly curtailed in its proportions, or 
the most ardent reader will feel some trepidation as he considers 
the size of the work before him. 

The Duc d’Aumale has carried on his investigations with 
thorough and painstaking accuracy. He has had the advantage 
of exploring the archives of the Condé family, and he has availed 
himself of material that had not before been used by historical stu- 
dents. Though these records contain much that is of interest, they 
do not change the facts of Condé’s character and career as gathered 
from contemporary memoirs and from the manuscripts and.docu- 
ments of the National Library and the government offices. 

That character was a curious and an interesting one, and one 
of which hazy and inaccurate views are held after the lapse of two 
centuries. The prince dazzled his generation by a sudden blaze of 
victory and glory. He was always the hero of Rocroi and Lens 
for his contemporaries, and such he has remained to posterity. 
The glamour of youthful success has cast its halo over a life many 
years of which were marked by turbulence, treason, and failure, and 
all of which was characterised by a violent ambition and an absorb- 
ing selfishness. The Duc d’Aumale finds in Condé’s career little 
to eriticise. He has, indeed, thus far dealt only with that portion 
of it which was most useful to his country and most honourable 
to himself. But one may fairly infer that the judgment which 
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Condé’s last historian will pronounce upon him will be a favour- 
able one. 

It is natural that biographers should look with friendly eyes 
on those whose lives they portray. The Duc d’Aumale writes after 
careful study, and with fairness combined with learning, and yet 
we cannot agree with him in the estimate he has formed. Condé’s 
character was, indeed, so curious and so composite, that two men 
who would not differ as to a fact in his career, might yet entertain 
very different opinions concerning him. It cannot be said of him, 
in the favourite phrase of apologetic criticism, that his virtues were 
his own and his vices those of his age. His good as well as his 
bad qualities were those of the class to which he belonged, exagge- 
rated in a nature of unusual force, and he exhibited in strong relief 
the weaknesses and the faults that successively characterised the 
French nobility during a period of half a century. When Condé 
was young, Richelieu was engaged in his endeavour to render the 
nobility submissive to the crown. The relics of feudal power still 
remained ; the traditions of barons who held only from God and 
their sword were still remembered ; great nobles often exercised an 
almost independent power in the provinces which they governed ; 
ambitious leaders led their adherents in revolt against the crown 
on small pretext and with much impunity. France was, indeed, 
far from the condition in which Louis XI found it ; but it was also 
far from the condition in which Louis XIV left it. The young 
Condé became a representative of the opposition to new political 
traditions. He chafed at restraint, he incited rebellion, he allied 
himself with the enemies of his country. When Condé was old, 
the power of the throne had become supreme. No great French 
nobleman thought of leading a revolt against Louis XIV in his 
maturity, any more than any English nobleman meditated re- 
bellion against George IV. The nobility looked to the king as the 
only source of favour ; they watched their hope of advancement in 
his smile, and that smile was obtained by profound deference and 
by unbounded adulation. The old Condé yielded to none in the 
devotion with which he flung himself at his master’s feet, and closed 
his eyes to everything but that august and awe-inspiring counte- 
nance. 

He was so important a figure in his day, and his course throws 
such curious light on the era in which he lived, that some account 
of his career may not be without interest to English readers. His 
ancestors illustrated many of the qualities, both good and bad, which 
were to be intensified in the most famous member of the family. 
His grandfather and great-grandfather possessed not only gallantry 
but military skill. They made the name of Condé one of the most 
popular, as well as one of the most illustrious, in France. But his 
father had sadly shrunk from the dimensions of his heroic fore- 
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fathers. He was turbulent and unsuccessful in youth, and servile 
and prosperous in age. But he never showed even ordinary skill 
as a general ; he never exhibited any qualities which ennobled his life 
or endeared his memory. The family had become famous by their 
services in the Huguenot cause, but they abandoned their creed. 
The third prince was bred a catholic, and he showed himself a 
narrow zealot against the religion for which his father had borne 
arms and his grandfather had died. In forsaking the reformed 
faith, the Condés followed the example of most of the great families 
which had once professed it. Henry IV abjured his faith for a 
crown, and his followers deserted it for dignities and the favour of 
the court. In the middle of the sixteenth century the Huguenots. 
counted among their members a large proportion of the most illus- 
trious of the French nobility. In the middle of the seventeenth 
century they could hardly boast an adherent whose rank entitled 
him to keep a dovecot or to follow the hounds. 

Louis of Bourbon, who was to be known to his contemporaries 
as the Great Condé, and who still receives that appellation from 
enthusiastic historians, was born in September 1621, and was the 
son of Henry, third prince of Condé, and of that beautiful Charlotte 
of Montmorenci who so bewitched Henry IV. The father was not 
an elevated or an estimable character, but he took care that his son 
received a liberal and thorough education. In this he was more 
fortunate than most of the young noblemen of his day. They 
entered the army when mere boys; many bore arms and com- 
manded companies or regiments when from thirteen to sixteen 
years of age. Such a course left no time for letters, and if a gentle- 
man could ride well, dance well, and fight well, it mattered little 
whether he could construe a page of Tacitus or spell a sentence of 
French. 

But the duke of Enghien, as he was called, received a training - 
which was thorough and judicious. For six years he attended the 
jesuit college of Sainte-Marie at Bourges. The distinctions of rank 
were not wholly disregarded even at school, and the young prince 
was separated from his companions by a gilded balustrade. This 
did not, however, secure him immunity from the tasks imposed on 
other students; he showed his progress in literature by writing to 
his father Latin letters, which are still preserved in the archives of 
the Condé family, and which are creditable if not Ciceronian. 

His studies were afterwards turned in directions that were to 
be of more practical service in his career than declensions and 
terminations. He was thoroughly drilled in all the detail of the 
art of war. Napoleon boasted that there was nothing pertaining 
to warfare with which he was not familiar, from commanding an 
army to making a gun. Condé also was a master of all branches 
of the profession in which he was to become famous. It was to 
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this minute knowledge of all that pertained to the composition, the 
equipment, and the management of an army, that he owed his 
marvellous readiness to seize the opportunities which the fluctua- 
tions of battle afford. Every detail was present to his mind, 
every minute advantage that could result from the use of arms or 
the position of men ; and he moved his forces with a rapidity and 
precision which is not always found in soldiers who have a better 
mastery of the great principles of military strategy. 

Responsibilities were soon imposed on a young man whose rank 
gave him prominence, and whose intellectual qualities developed 
with unusual precocity. When only seventeen he acted as governor 
of Burgundy during his father’s absence, and he showed himself 
equal to the responsibilities of an important and a difficult position. 
The paternal authority was exercised in those days to a degree 
which is now extinct. When the duke was over eighteen, and 
filling one of the most important positions under the crown, we 
find his father keeping a preceptor with him, who regulated with 
strictness his private life, curtailed his expenses, and even prescribed 
his dress. ‘ Madam has sent a suit to the duke and promises him 
another, and this will be enough for the summer,’ writes the careful 
superintendent to the thrifty father. Enghien submitted without 
question to a supervision which would be endured by few young 
men at this day. Two years later he served as a volunteer in the 
army, and took part in the siege of Arras. He showed the courage 
in battle which he always possessed, but he had no opportunity for 
acquiring any special distinction. 

In the meantime, his father planned an alliance for him which 
should insure his favour at court. The marquis of Brézé had 
married a sister of Richelieu. He belonged to an ancient family, 
though one neither wealthy nor powerful, and after his marriage 
he obtained the baton of marshal. An alliance with his daughter 
would receive the approval of the cardinal; the prince of Condé 
was an obsequious courtier, and he asked the hand of Mademoiselle 
de Brézé for hisson. ‘ The confession of all,’ he wrote the minister, 
‘declares you the greatest and most pious of cardinals, the most 
prudent of counsellors, the wisest and most just of men, and these 
reasons, and not your favour or fortune, have made me desire your 
niece.’ Richelieu would not have been disturbed even if he had 
suspected that favour and fortune had inclined the prince to seek 
his niece for the young duke. The heir of the prince of Condé 
might look for a wife not only in a princely, but in a royal family, 
and that he should ask for the niece of the minister was a proof 
that he wielded the power of kings if he did not have their rank. 
But to the duke of Enghien this alliance was distasteful. The 
daughter of a marshal, and the niece of the cardinal who controlled 
the destinies of France, was not wholly unworthy to marry the 
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future prince of Condé, but so he regarded her. Nor did the bride’s 
attractions atone for her lack of rank. She was but twelve years 
old ; she was very small, and not very pretty. But his father was 
resolved upon the marriage, and the duke was willing to acquiesce, 
in the hope that it would secure for him the command of an army, 
and give him an opportunity to gratify his ambition. He was not 
the man to throw away his future on a question of sentiment, and 
the power of the uncle reconciled him to the plainness of the 
bride. 

They were married in 1641 at the Palais Cardinal with great 
splendour. ‘Mirame’ was represented with applause, and Richelieu 
derived, perhaps, as much pleasure from the gratification of his 
literary vanity as from the marriage of his niece to a prince of the 
blood. The bride, very sensibly, was sent to school. Many French 
girls of rank were less educated than most factory girls are now, 
and the duchess of Enghien found reading and writing difficult 
undertakings. The instruction which she subsequently received 
did not enable her to overcome the embarrassments of spelling. It 
is true that at this period the orthography of most women, and 
many men, was free and eccentric, but that of the duchess was 
specially erratic. She met with more serious troubles than those 
which arose from her ignorance. Her husband regarded her with 
indifference, and his marriage with aversion. He hoped to secure 
from it the favour of Richelieu while he lived, but the cardinal’s 
health was so infirm that it was unlikely that he should live long. 
Enghien seems to have cherished the hope that when the minister 
died he could obtain a divorce from the bride who brought him 
power, and seek a bride who would bring him money, and he was 
willing to have the marriage remain one of form. But he had to 
deal with a man even more resolute than himself, and he was soon 
compelled to abandon any thoughts of discarding his wife.' 

The duke was subjected to other trials in the cardinal’s family. 
He was willing to yield precedence to Richelieu, but he protested 
against according the same honour to his brother, the cardinal of 
Lyons. Condé promised that his son should yield, but the son 
failed to comply. The great minister was not the man to overlook 
any slight upon his family. We are told that he cursed and swore 
about the duke’s behaviour, until the attendants listened in holy 
horror. But he did not content himself with oaths. He took 
Enghien in hand with such vigour, that he yielded with humility 
if not with good grace. 

His docility had its reward. He received some military employ- 


1 The prince of Condé complained that his daughter-in-law did not rise until 
noon, that she did not dine until three, nor sup until ten. Such hours seemed late 
to a generation that were up by daylight and dined at twelve, but they do not to us 
indicate dissipated modes of life. 
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ment, and in the spring of 1643 he was appointed commander of 
the army in the Netherlands.// Richelieu had died a few months 
before, but Enghien continued in favour under Mazarin. He was 
in his twenty-second year when he was put in command of the 
most important army in the field, at a most critical period. 
Louis XIII died on May 14. The Spanish hoped that with an 
infant of five as king of France, and with a Spanish princess as 
regent, they could regain what they had lost in long years of un- 
successful warfare, and their army under the command of Don 
Francisco de Mello advanced to the siege of Rocroi. The place 
could be saved only by a pitched battle, and a bold general might 
hesitate to risk one. If Enghien’s army was defeated, the Spanish 
could march to Paris almost without resistance, and in the unsettled 
condition of France such an invasion might have the most serious 
results. The Marshal de |’Hopital had been sent with the young 
commander to curb his ardour and counsel his inexperience, and 
he now advised against giving battle. But Enghien adopted the 
views of bolder lieutenants, and decided to attack the enemy. 
There can be no doubt that he acted wisely. The Spanish were 
superior in numbers, but that superiority would soon have been 
increased ; to abandon Rocroi to its fate would have had a moral 
effect almost as disastrous as to suffer defeat; there was no alter- 
native but to take the risk of a battle, and trust to genius and 
valour to render it a victory. 

On 18 May 16438 the French entered the plain which lay before 
Rocroi. They had to march through a narrow defile, where a small 
body of men could have checked the advance of an army. But the 
Spanish allowed them to pass through undisturbed. Such remiss- 
ness may be charged either to the negligence of Spanish indolence 
or the absurdity of Spanish pride. The deadly torpor that had 
spread over Spain did not spare her army, and her generals were 
often as apathetic in the field as her statesmen were in the council 
chamber. Another element in the Spanish character hastened the 
downfall of the empire of Charles V, and that was a rigid and 
abnormal pride that rendered the Spaniards unfit for practical work 
in a practical world. Don Francisco was ready for a battle, and 
confident of success. He may have felt that it was unworthy of a 
Castilian to attack his enemies while cramped in a defile, and that 
it would be more honourable to meet and defeat them on equal 
terms. 

At all events, the French soon entered the plain, and the duke 
wished to begin the attack at once. He was hindered, however, by 
the rashness of one of his lieutenants, who afforded Mello a second 
opportunity to gaina victory. But Enghien was fortunate in having 


% The legend that Enghien heard of the death of Louis XIII, and concealed it 
from his generals until after the battle, is purely fabulous. 
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opponents whose minds worked more slowly than his own. He re- 
called his troops, reformed his line, and averted the danger. 

By three on the morning of May 19 the battle was raging. It 
resulted in a victory for the young commander, and a victory won 
by a brilliant ond unexpected movement on the rear of the enemy, 
by which he changed the doubtful fortunes of the day into a dazzling 
success. Six thousand Spanish veterans composed the centre of 
Mello’s army, and this formidable body was annihilated by the 
French, Their overthrow excited surprise through Europe. Though 
the fortunes of Spain had long been declining, yet the prestige of a 
century of victory under Charles and Alva and Parma still attached 
to the compact masses of the Spanish infantry. But the successors 
of the victors at Pavia and Saint-Quentin and Lepanto were now 
overcome by the brilliant tactics of a French general and the dash- 
ing bravery of French cavalry. The Spanish phalanx had, indeed, 
stiffened into rigidity, and they met their fate with a certain pathetic 
stolidity at the hands of more nimble and quick-witted foes. 
It was discovered that the forces of war had changed, as when 
Roman legions first yielded to German barbarians. But few of the 
veterans escaped from the field of battle. The French asked of a 
Castilian captain who had been taken prisoner, the number of men 
in his regiment. ‘Count the dead,’ was his grim reply. 

Though the results of the battle of Rocroi were important, the 
numbers engaged were not large. The French had only about 
twenty-two thousand men, and the Spanish about twenty-six thou- 
sand, The arrangements of the commissariat were imperfect ; both 
France and her enemies were poor, and the soldiers were paid with 
irregularity when they were paid at all. It was impossible to main- 
tain a force of any considerable size in the field. Nations that have 
only doubled in population since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, now have armies ten times as large as then. When Louvois 
perfected the art of providing for large bodies of men, Louis XIV 
was enabled so to increase his armies that France alone was almost 
a match for the rest of Europe. 

The duke of Enghien was at once enveloped in a blaze of glory. 
At twenty-two he had won a great battle against superior forces and 
experienced commanders, and the victory was due to successful 
manceuvres conceived in the heat of conflict and executed with 
daring and skill. The faint voice of criticism was, indeed, heard 
even in the freshness of his fame. The credit of the flank move- 
ment, which decided the battle, was by some attributed to Gassion, 
whose conception, it was claimed, Enghien had carried into effect. 
The Duc d’Aumale does not notice this rumour. He gives to his 
own hero all the glory of the day, and in this he is probably right, 
Though Gassion was a skilful and experienced general, and Enghien 
but a novice in war, the characteristic of the latter’s genius was his 
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quick perception of the changes of the battlefield, and his skill in 
seizing his opportunity amid the turmoil of the fight. He was in- 
ferior to Turenne as a strategist; he can claim the credit of no 
great campaign, but he had a marvellous talent for the manipula- 
tion of men when the cannon were roaring and the bullets flying. 
And this skill came from intuition more than from experience. His 
first battle was his greatest one. His famous victories were all won 
before he was thirty. The favourite of fortune at twenty-five was 
at thirty-five an indifferently successful general, and a broken-down 
man when little over fifty. 

The young commander soon showed the impatience of control, 
and the unwillingness to sacrifice his own caprice or selfish desires, 
which largely impaired his usefulness to his country and tarnished 
the fame of his achievements. Turenne was the ideal of the faith- 
ful and patriotic soldier. He was content to remain with his troops 
in fair weather and in foul; he had no desire to return to Paris 
after a successful campaign, that he might sun himself in popular 
applause, or advance his favour at court. But Condé wearied of 
the privations of the field, and after winning a brilliant victory he 
was eager to receive the incense of praise and the more substantial 
rewards which he claimed for his achievements. 

It should be said in his justification, that he only followed the 
advice which he received from a selfish and scheming father. ‘If 
you have not received a government with a solid establishment,’ the 
prince wrote his son in August, ‘ you are ruined for ever. Your 
reputation and your services speak for you, and to delay too much 
is to lose everything.’ ‘Come when you think proper,’ he writes 
again, ‘and with the resolution to receive a solid recompense.’ ‘I 
expect to see you soon. Without this, I foresee that your affairs 
will go amiss, and your services will be little recognised.’ 4 

Such counsels were not unheeded, and Enghien demanded per- 
mission to go to Paris. He was reluctantly given a leave of absence 
for eight days ; he went and stayed as long as he saw fit.’ He felt 
that he had numerous grounds for complaint. His temper was im- 
perious ; his demands were exacting, and he was irritated when any 
of them failed to receive a prompt response. ‘If the queen does not 
grant me this,’ he writes in July, speaking of some promotion he 
had asked for a friend, ‘I believe I have no more business with the 
army. Iam giving myself in vain all the fatigues which I suffer, 
if I can hope for no reward from them.’ ® 

% Condé to Enghien, 13 Aug. 1643. 

* Condé to Enghien, Aug. 14. Id. Aug. 24. 

5 3rd carnet of Mazarin. The Duc d’Aumale claims that Enghien cannot be 
blamed for his return to Paris, and that his conduct did not delay the expedition to 
Germany. I think the official correspondence does not sustain his position, and that 


Mazarin’s criticisms in his 8th carnet on Enghien’s conduct are just. 
§ Enghien to Condé, 29 July 1643, 
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In the next year the duke commanded the army in Germany at 
the bloody series of battles at Freiburg. The Bavarians were 
stationed on a mountain, and in a position that seemed impregnable. 
But Enghien believed that nothing could resist the fury of his 
assault, and he resolved to overcome the difficulties of nature as 
well as the resistance of the enemy. After eight days of intermit- 
tent combat the Bavarians retreated. Napoleon has declared that 
the attack on the lines at Freiburg was-contrary to the principles of 
military art. The news of the series of murderous engagements 
was received at Paris with little enthusiasm, and yet the results 
were important. The Bavarian army could offer no more resistance 
to the French, and they captured with ease a number of important 
positions along the Rhine and in the Palatinate. 

Enghien was again sent to Germany to retrieve the disaster 
which Turenne had sustained at Mariendal. It must have been 
distasteful to the latter to yield the command to his younger rival, 
but he served under him with a skill and courage which went far 
towards insuring the doubtful victory that was gained. The Bava- 
rian and imperial army under Mercy was entrenched on the heights 
at Allerheim, near Nordlingen, in a position of formidable strength. 
After an obstinate encounter, Mercy’s death allowed the French to 
gain a victory where they probably would have suffered a defeat if 
he had lived. But it was dearly bought; their Joss was greater 
than that of the enemy, and no important results followed the battle. 
It was only a bloody and a barren success. Enghien’s critics at 
Paris said with some truth that it would have been more fitting 
to sing a De Profundis over the dead than a Te Deum over the 
vietory. 

In 1646 his father died, and the duke of Enghien became the 
prince of Condé. He was by far the most powerful nobleman in 
France. His father’s avarice had resulted in the accumulation of 
a great fortune. The young prince was governor of some of the 
most important provinces in the kingdom. He had an illustrious 
name, enormous wealth, and devoted followers. Richelieu had done 
much, but he had not accomplished the entire overthrow of the tur- 
bulent power of the nobility. Mazarin followed the traditions of 
his predecessor ; and the influence of the young prince of Conde, 
strengthened by the fame of brilliant victories, and rendered dan- 
gerous by an unbounded ambition and an overbearing will, excited 
the apprehension of the minister. Condé was indeed a dangerous 
opponent, but the narrowness of his character rendered him less 
formidable. His ambition was purely a selfish one; he was eager 
for power ; he was greedy for money ; he was impatient of restraint. 
Whether the things that he desired were of large importance or small 
importance, whether he demanded a government for himself or a 
position as gentleman usher for a friend, he was equally resolved 
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that his wish should be heeded, and equally irritated at whoever 
thwarted his ambition or crossed his caprice. 

Thus far the relations of Condé and Mazarin had been those 
of a studied and even an excessive courtesy. The cardinal pro- 
tested that he wished nothing better than to be the prince’s 
chaplain, his man of affairs with the queen. ‘I pray you to be- 
lieve,’ wrote Condé to him, ‘ that of all the persons who love you, 
there is none who does so more sincerely than I.’ In truth, the 
two men disliked each other from the first, and their animosity 
steadily increased. They were different in character; they repre- 
sented different political principles. The cardinal was wily, yielding, 
and insincere; the prince was haughty, overbearing, and abusive. 
But Mazarin was by far the abler man of the two; he was a great 
statesman and an astute politician, while Condé was a poor politi- 
cian and no statesman. The cardinal, supported by his sagacity 
and the favour of the queen, was victorious in his contest with the 
prince, who had the vast resources of the house of Condé and the 
assistance of most of the great nobles.. It was fortunate for France 
that such should have been the result. After a rule of eighteen 
years, Mazarin left her the chief power in Europe, with her territory 
extended, her armies triumphant, and her influence felt from the 
Atlantic to the Baltic. Had Condé gained control of the govern- 
ment, France under Louis XIV would have been a far less im- 
portant factor in European politics. 

In 1646, Condé added to his reputation by the capture of 
Dunkirk ; but in the next year, for the first time, he tasted the 
bitterness of defeat. He went to Catalonia, where he met with 
little success, and endeavoured in vain to capture the city of Lerida. 
It was claimed that Mazarin had sent him thither with the expecta- 
tion that his efforts would be unsuccessful, and that failure would 
tarnish the laurels of the young general. The prince did not allow 
himself to be drawn into another expedition which, if more alluring, 
was still more hazardous. The Neapolitans had revolted against 
Spain, and Mazarin suggested that they might choose Condé for 
their king.” But he appreciated how brief his tenure of the throne 
of Naples would probably be, and he left such enterprises to the 
chimerical ambition of the duke of Guise. 

He soon had an opportunity to render valuable assistance to 
his own country, and in the summer of 1648 he won the last of the 
great victories which have rendered his name illustrious. The situa- 
tion of France was again critical, and it appeared to be possible 
that the advantages she had gained in the long war against Spain 
and the empire might be entirely lost. The negotiations at 
Munster and Osnabruck, which had been languidly carried on for 
years, at last seemed to be approaching their end in a treaty that 

7 Lettres de Mazarin, 2530. 
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would be important to all Europe, and honourable and beneficial 
to France. But the internal dissensions of that country bade fair 
to stimulate her enemies and paralyse her armies. The Spanish, 
under the command of the Archduke Leopold, laid siege to Lens 
and captured it. Condé resolved to check their progress by a 
pitched battle. It was conducted with skill worthy of the hero 
of Rocroi. He lured the enemy from their position on the hills, 
and in an hour he had won a great victory. Three thousand of 
the Spanish army were killed, and five thousand ingloriously laid 
down their arms. The news of the battle strengthened the hands 
of the French and Swedish ambassadors, and the victor of Lens 
may fairly claim that he had no unimportant share in the treaty of 
Westphalia, which was signed two months later. But with this 
victory, skilfully won, opportune in time, important in result, that 
portion of the career of the prince of Condé which was glorious to 
himself and useful to his country comes toanend. We have now to 
trace his course under different circumstances, in which he gained 
no fame for himself, and did much harm to France. The prince 
returned to Paris to take part in the intrigues and revolts of the 
Fronde, which were now beginning. Hatred of Mazarin was one 
of the factors which bound together the parliament and the people 
of Paris in their opposition to the government, and with this feeling 
Condé was in complete sympathy. He had no wish, he said, to 
see over his head that blackguard from Sicily, and though he pro- 
fessed loyalty to the regent, the support was precarious which he 
rendered to an administration whose chief he abhorred. 

The first disturbances of the Fronde were quieted by an edict 
which would have been of importance had any of its provisions 
been enforced. It provided for reduced taxation; it increased 
the independence of the judicial bodies. Years before the Habeas 
Corpus Act was passed in England, it was declared that only for a 
brief period could a French subject be deprived of his liberty 
without judicial inquiry. But the government had no thought of 
keeping the promises it made, and most of those who clamoured 
for them cared little for their observance. The time is past in 
which historians believed the Fronde to be a struggle undertaken 
by patriotic men for the preservation of popular rights and the 
restraints of the excessive power of the crown. It was, in truth, 
an injudicious contest from the first, and it soon became a move- 
ment controlled solely for selfish ends, led by unscrupulous men 
and unprincipled women, in which the provinces of France were 
devastated, and the armies of France crippled, that some greedy 
- nobleman might obtain a government, or some dissolute woman be 
free to live with her lovers. It is unfortunate for Condé’s reputa- 
tion that he took no part in the Fronde in its earlier phases, when it 
had some claim to be considered as a popular movement prosecuted 
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for patriotic ends, and became its leader when it was only a struggle 
for pensions and power. 

In the spring of 1649, for the first time during the troubles of 
the Fronde, armed forces were arrayed against the government. 
Though Condé’s brother and sister took part with the insurgents, 
the prince himself remained faithful to the regent. The hostilities 
resulted in nothing more serious than a few skirmishes, and in 
March terms were made with the ambitious noblemen and turbu- 
lent judges who had stirred up this petty rebellion. 

Condé’s conduct made him unpopular among the people of 
Paris. It was not only that he commanded the forces of the king, 
but his troops had indulged in cruelties which their general took 
no pains to restrain. The country about Paris was devastated as 
if an army of German mercenaries had marched over it. Houses 
had been burned, fields laid waste, and women outraged. One of 
the causes that left the French nobility helpless and powerless 
when the revolution came, was that it had shown no sympathy with 
the mass of the people. It had been indifferent to their prosperity, 
it had viewed their sufferings with unconcern, and in this respect 
Condé was the representative of the order to which he belonged. 

The prince succeeded, however, in irritating many of his own 
class by a measure which was specially distasteful to their vanity. 
The decline of the independent authority of the nobles in France 
had been accompanied by an increased eagerness for the petty 
privileges of rank and precedence. As is often the case with a 
nobility that is losing actual power, they became the more solici- 
tous for such dignities as are proclaimed by a garter king-of-arms. 
The vanity of rank succeeded to the ambition of power. When 
they had lost their influence as lords of the land, they were strenu- 
ous about their position as courtiers of the king. At Condé’s 
request, the privilege of sitting in the queen’s presence was bestowed 
upon two ladies who were not entitled to it. Excited by sucha 
grievance, an assembly of nobles met at Paris and banded them- 
selves together in solemn union against the bestowal of court 
dignities on those who could not claim them in the strict order of 
their rank. Whoever deserted the body on such an issue was 
declared by its formal resolution to be a man without faith or 
honour, and no gentleman.*® 

But while Condé gained no popular support, he was apparently 
still more indifferent about preserving the favour of the govern- 
ment. His father had been a turbulent man when young, and a 
greedy man when old. The son was both; and his desires were 
not bounded by a narrow avarice, but could be satisfied by a position 
in the state second only to that of the king. He asked for every- 
thing, and it is quite probable that in his hour of need Mazarin 

8 Aff. Eir. France, t. 867. 
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had promised much more than he was now ready to fulfil. It was 
the cardinal’s character to feed all men liberally with promises, 
and he was chary when it came to the time of performance. 

But the cardinal felt that Condé’s support was necessary to 
the government, and terms were at last made which were satis- 
factory even to the prince. Mazarin signed a written agreement 
by which he promised, in the name of the regent, that no appoint- 
ment of importance should be made, and no resolution of weight 
should be adopted, unless Condé was first consulted. He even 
agreed that his own nieces should not. marry without the prince’s 
approval. Such an instrument as this would never have been 
signed by Richelieu. He would not have set his hand to so 
humiliating a paper, even though he had known it would be inope- 
rative. Mazarin was pliant in adversity, and bent like a reed 
to the wind. But he was as tenacious as his predecessor in the 
resolve that his own authority should be supreme, and from the 
moment of making this surrender he was plotting with subtlety, 
and with a profound insight into the men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, for a fitting time to undo it. 

He soon found his opportunity when he had to deal with a man 
who so easily nade enemies and so wantonly offended friends as 
the prince of Condé. ‘I think only to serve him in every way,’ 
wrote Mazarin, ‘with a resignation without example, that, having 
everything as he desires, he may assist in restoring the royal 
authority.’® But in truth he was collecting the vials of wrath 
which Condé was preparing to be poured upon his own head. The 
prince made himself odious to the regent and odious to the fron- 
deurs. He insulted the one and attacked the other. His sister 
told him that he would soon find himself without a friend in France, 
and her prophecy was nearly fulfilled. The leaders of the opposi- 
tion were willing to join with Mazarin against the man who had 
become the common enemy of all; and reinforced by such allies, 
the minister felt himself strong enough to shake off a dependence 
that was irksome. In January. 1650, Condé, his brother the prince 
of Conti, and his brother-in-law the duke of Longueville, were all 
arrested and confined at Vincennes, with the approval of the jfron- 
deurs and the acclamations of the populace. Condé was only 
twenty-nine when, after his career of prosperity and glory, he 
found himself a prisoner of state. Richelieu had not feared to 
behead the duke of Montmorenci, the chief of the French nobility, 
and he might not have hesitated even at a prince of the blood. His 
successor was not a vindictive nor a bloody man. He spared the 
lives of his antagonists, but he would have been quite content to 
leave the prince of Condé to meditate long in captivity on the 
vicissitudes of fortune. 


® Carnet xiii. cited in France under Richelieu and Mazarin. 
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Such, however, was not to be the course of events. No sooner 
was Condé in prison by the co-operation of the frondeurs, than 
they began to lay plots to get him out again. The province of 
Guienne, of which he was governor, took up arms in his behalf. 
In other parts of France his followers excited risings of more or 
less importance. Some of the ladies who played so active a part 
in the troubled politics of the period formed combinations, and 
planned marriage alliances, which should accomplish the overthrow 
of Mazarin and the liberation of Condé. The women of his own 
family were earnest in such endeavours. His wife, who had re- 
ceived little attention from him in the days of his prosperity, 
laboured for him in the hour of adversity with the courage of a 
man and the zeal of a woman. His sister, the beautiful duchess 
of Longueville, was a still more valuable ally. She lured her 
admirers into rebellion, and while Rochefoucauld was raising troops 
in Poitou, even the loyal Turenne was induced to join the enemies 
of his country, and to command Spanish troops in the invasion of 
France. The record of the Fronde is, indeed, little more than a 
chronicle of scandal. Condé himself vibrated between war and 
peace, as a beautiful and corrupt mistress was inclined or disin- 
clined to accept Mazarin’s bribes. Retz and Rochefoucauld, Beaufort 
and Nemours, combined their intrigues of policy with intrigues of 
gallantry, and the position of the duchesses of Longueville and 
Chevreuse and Montbazon and their compeers rested on their 
unconcern for morality as much as upon their talent for politics. 

The coalitions that were formed proved too strong for Mazarin. 
In February 1651 he fied from Paris, and the release of the 
princes was one of the measures that accompanied his overthrow. 
After a year’s imprisonment, Condé found himself’ so situated that 
he might have become almost an autocrat. His unfitness for 
political life was shown by the rapidity with which he lost the 
advantages of his position. In less than a year, Mazarin was 
again in France, the chief adviser of the crown, while Condé was 
in open and unsuccessful rebellion. Not only had the prince no 
aptitude for dealing with his fellows, but his character was so 
imperious that he was impatient of any relations with them, except 
as the dictator of their conduct. It was galling to him to feel that 
his release from imprisonment had laid him under obligations to 
those who had effected it. He was ungrateful from set purpose 
and necessity of nature; while he would accept the service of an 
inferior, and gladly reward it, he could not bring himself to fulfil 
the obligations which were claimed of him as of right. 

Nor was he more conciliatory in his conduct with the regent. 
She granted him much that he asked, but this did not lessen his 
resentment because she did not grant all. By the next September 
Condé had left Paris, and raised the standard of rebellion in 
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Guienne. It may be said in mitigation of his offence, that he 
hesitated before taking the final step. His sister and many of his 
followers urged him on, and he at last consented. He seems to 
have known his own inexorable nature sufficiently well to feel that 
when he took up arms they would not be laid down as speedily as 
with most of the vacillating heroes of the Fronde. He truthfully 
said of himself, that when his sword was drawn from the scabbard, 
it would not easily return there. But his rebellion was without 
provocation or excuse. He plunged provinces into the miseries of 
civil war, and weakened the armies of France, when engaged in 
war against Spain, from the very caprice of ill humour. No baron 
of the twelfth century more lightly summoned his retainers, and 
indulged in the luxury of rebellion or private war, than this prince 
of the blood in the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Condé’s military talents did not avail him when he commanded 
ill-disciplined bodies of men engaged in a guerilla warfare. After 
some months of campaigning in the south of France with little 
success, he returned to Paris. That city was in an anomalous 
condition of semi-rebellion. -The citizens were not content to 
submit to the authority of Mazarin, and not willing to throw in 
their lot with those who were in revolt against the government. 
But the desire for peace and order was constantly increasing, and 
it was with reluctance that the authorities allowed Condé to enter 
the city. Before he did so, he had his first opportunity for meeting 
his great rival at the head of a hostile army. Turenne was the 
general-in-chief of the king’s forces. Condé attacked a portion of 
the royal army, and easily defeated it; but when Turenne came to 
the relief, the prince was unwilling to risk an encounter with such 
an adversary, who had moreover the advantage in position, and 
perhaps in force. Napoleon says that if Condé had acted with 
more boldness he might have defeated the royal army piece- 
meal. A lack of audacity was certainly not the prince’s fault in 
his earlier career, but he was not again to exhibit such feats of 
splendid and successful daring as had marked his youth. He 
was for years to command inferior armies with indifferent support, 
and it is hard to say whether his military talents had in any 
degree failed. It is certain that he ceased to be a successful 
general. 

He was still less successful in dealing with the caprices of a city 
like Paris. Even then a large and dangerous element was found 
in the capital, which was already becoming the centre of the poli- 
tical life of France. Among this class the prince gained a turbu- 
lent support. Bribes and inflammatory discourses excited their 
zeal and stimulated their ardour. But the merchants and trades- 
people were tired of disturbance, and sighed only for prosperity and 
peace. Their leaders had long wearied of playing at rebellion. It 
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is not by judges and aldermen that a revolution can be sustained. 
The subtle talents of a man like Cardinal Retz might lead the 
citizens to adopt a policy he had marked out, but no man was less 
fitted than Condé for such delicate negotiations. He held in scorn 
the caution, the worldly prudence of the bourgeoisie, their love of 
quiet and tranquillity. When he met with a stubborn resistance 
from those whom he despised, he began to regard them with ani- 
mosity as well as contempt. He had no taste for persuasion, but 
was ready for intimidation. 

The populace, stimulated by Condé’s soldiers, attacked a meeting 
of magistrates and officials at the hotel de ville. Volleys of 
musketry were poured into the windows, and the mob set fire to 
the building. Its unhappy inmates had to choose between being 
shot without and burned within. In such a dilemma, most of 
them devoted themselves to confessing their sins to the priests who 
were in attendance. Science did not then furnish the appliances 
which enabled a mob two centuries later, actuated by the same 
mad impulse for murder and devastation which so often appears 
in French history, to complete the destruction of this venerable 
and beautiful building. It withstood the efforts of the assailants, 
and its inmates were rescued. But almost thirty of them had 
been killed or injured, and it was justly believed that though 
Condé had not instigated this brutal massacre, he viewed it with 
unconcern if not with approval. He was weary of the procras- 
tination of the judges and city officials, and thought that to roast 
a few of them might quicken their activity. 

Such a measure excited horror instead of gaining support. 
Nominally, indeed, the prince exercised absolute authority in the 
city ; but he had sown sedition to reap disaster. The forces of the 
insurgents melted away ; they found themselves without money and 
without popular support. In October, Condé led away the troops 
that still remained under his command, and Louis XIV and his 
mother entered Paris amid tumultuous applause. Most of the 
leaders of the Fronde submitted to the royal authority ; some had 
already made their peace and been received into favour. But 
Condé would not yield unless his ambition and his demands could 
be gratified; he was resolved to do all the injury in his power to 
the fatherland. He soon had no army of his own left, but he 
joined the Spanish, and for seven years he served under Spanish 
colours against his countrymen, There was a desperate vigour in 
the man, an intensity of hatred, which made him prefer to lead the 
life of a traitor rather than submit to those whom he hated. He 
had, indeed, suggested that if sufficient advantages could be secured 
for himself and his friends, he was willing to return to his 
allegiance. No man ever pursued his own ends with more single- 
ness of purpose, and his insurrections were instigated by no object 
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except to obtain the gratification of his own desires. But Mazarin 
wished no more alliances with Condé. He felt that he could hold 
his position without the prince’s support; and he would make no 
terms with one whom he declared to be greedy, fierce, and false.!° 

The province of Guienne continued for some time in insurrec- 
tion, and Condé with persistence and adulation besought Crom- 
well to come to its assistance. But the cool judgment of the Pro- 
tector had read the character of the prince. He received his 
compliments with indifference, and declined to interest himself in 
the fortunes of a man whose ability he valued little and whose 
constancy he altogether distrusted. Condé was now a Spanish 
general, but he gained few laurels in the service of Spain. The 
sluggishness and obstinacy of those with whom he had to act, and 
the poor condition of the armies which he had to command, 
counted for much in his lack of success. But the difficulties of his 
position were increased by the faults of his character. He had 
bitter quarrels with his associates about precedence. He was dis- 
contented with the Spanish, and they were discontented with him. 

The detail of the campaigns in which he took part possesses no 
special interest. He served creditably, but he accomplished nothing 
of sufficient importance to affect materially the progress of the 
war. At the disastrous battle of the Dunes he commanded one 
wing of the Spanish army, and did what he could to counteract the 
effects of the rashness and bad generalship of Don John. He told 
the duke of Gloucester before the fight began that he would soon 
see how a battle was lost, and his prophecy was fulfilled. 

In 1659 the war between France and Spain, which had in turn 
raged and smouldered during twenty-four years, was ended by the 
peace of the Pyrenees. Condé had at last wearied of the life of 
an outcast, and he now sought to make his peace with the king, 
against whom he had so long been in rebellion. He still hoped to 
receive great emoluments as a reward for his submission, and the 
Spanish ambassador pressed his claims with a stubbornness that 
showed more zeal for the punctilios of honour than regard for the 
interests of Spain. Mazarin was exceedingly obdurate to these 
demands. He was far from being an implacable man. There were 
not many whom he either hated or loved; but Condé had been so 
bitter an enemy and so stubborn a rebel, that Mazarin viewed him 
with an animosity such as he felt towards few. Still the persis- 
tence of the Spanish gained something for their ally, and it was at 
last agreed that he should receive the government of Burgundy. 

Condé returned to France, and his long career of insubordina- 
. tion was ended. He ceased to be a rebel only to become a courtier. 
He wrote to Mazarin protesting that he was his faithful servant, 


© Mazarin to Teilier, 19 Sept. 1652. MSS. of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
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and asking for his friendship." He became, indeed, the most 
obsequious and deferential of courtiers. Such his father had been 
when three years of imprisonment had tamed his youthful turbu- 
lence, and such the son now became. His nature was a fiercer one, 
and it had taken longer to subdue it; but when the process was 
completed, the results in both cases were much the same. His 
fame rests on the achievements of his early years ; still the indomi- 
table pride of his manhood, the harshness and bitterness of his 
character, the depth of his malevolence towards those he hated, his 
stubborn persistence, even in a bad cause, may excite our respect 
if they do not gain our approbation. But when Condé appears as 
a tamed rebel, a fawning condottiere, observant of ministers and 
obsequious to the king, he ceases to arouse our interest. 

Such was the life that for many years he led. Louis was slow 
to pardon those who had rebelled against his authority. It was not 
until 1668 that Condé was again called into the service of his 
country. He received his restoration to favour with protestations 
sufficiently deferential to please his royal master. ‘Do me the 
honour to believe,’ he wrote the king, ‘ that I would gladly sacrifice 
my estate and my life for your glory and the preservation of your 
person, which is a thousand times dearer to me than all else in the 
world.’ * The prince had been slow in learning the language of adu- 
lation, but when he acquired it he was a master in its use. He 
commanded the army sent to attack Franche-Comté. The province 
was almost defenceless, and it was conquered in less than a month. 
The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle soon followed, and Condé was left to 
enjoy his fresh laurels and his new favour. 

Four years later Louis began the war with Holland in which 
he hoped to blot out the petty republic that had dared to check the 
plans of a great king. Condé commanded under him the army of 
invasion, and on June 12 he made the famous passage of the 
Rhine. This feat of arms has been praised and sung as all the 
exploits of Louis XIV were praised and sung. Like most of them, 
it has been talked of much more than it deserved. Napoleon 
declared it a military operation of the fourth order, and few will 
presume to question his authority. It does not impress the non- 
professional mind as an achievement worthy of perpetual fame. 
Some French cavalry crossed the river, and the Hollanders im- 
mediately ran away. 

Condé continued in command of the army in Flanders, but he 
gained no more great victories. The fresh vigour of his mind seems 
to have departed when he became the submissive servant of the 
king. His military conduct in these years deserves, indeed, honour- 
able mention when it is contrasted with that of such generals as 
Villeroi and Lauzun, who helped to involve in disaster the latter 

" Condé to Mazarin, 24 Dec. 1659. 12 Condé to the king, 20 Dec. 1667. 
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part of the reign of Louis XIV. But the well-disciplined genius of 
Turenne attained results which formed a strong contrast with the 
small achievements of Condé’s campaigns. The prince was not 
above jealousy of his rival, and he curried favour with Louvois, and 
even with Louis, by tacitly joining in the reproaches of the marshal, 
whose victories as a general could not make his employers forget 
his defects as a courtier. ‘Iam waiting here,’ Condé writes, ‘ for 
news of the troops which it shall please M. de Turenae to send. 
His majesty will make on this such reflections as please him. I 
content myself with telling him the truth of the matter, and being 
always ready to do what he orders me.’ 

That was exactly what Turenne would not do. He felt that he 
could direct his armies in the field better than a minister in Paris ; 
he disobeyed orders, and aggravated the disobedience by carrying 
out his plans with success. A general who was obediently defeated 
pleased Louis and Louvois quite as well as one who was disobe- 
diently victorious. Content with defeating the enemy, Turenne 
wasted little time in sending accounts of his successes; and he 
irritated the authorities still more by the scanty information he 
gave them of his plans and his progress. Had he lived in our day, 
he would have reported his battles by postcards. 

In 1674 Condé commanded a large army in the Low Countries, 
and important results were expected from such a force under such 
a leader, but the prince seemed strangely irresolute. Uncertain 
what place to besiege, he finally besieged none at all. He wrote 
Louvois: ‘I wish it had pleased his majesty to let me know for which 
place he had the most inclination, and that you would inform me 
what you think had best be done.’ At last he attacked the 
Hollanders under the prince of Orange at Seneffe. The engage- 
ment began with no thought of a general battle; but excited by his 
success with the rearguard, Condé led his troops against the 
enemy as recklessly as he had done at Freiburg or Allerheim. A 
desperate encounter followed, and though the French held the field 
of battle, they suffered a great loss; seven thousand men were killed 
and wounded, and the campaign in Holland was almost barren of 
substantial advantage. 

This bloody, indecisive, and profitless victory was the last battle 
of the prince of Condé. He was only fifty-three, but his health was 
broken, gout and other infirmities racked him, and his mind as 
well as his body had prematurely lost its vigour. In the next year 
Turenne was killed, in the very zenith of his glory and the fulness 
of his genius. Condé was sent to command the army in Germany 
which was thus deprived of its great leader; he undertook the task 
with reluctance, and contented himself with checking the advance 
of the imperial forces. 

8 Condé to Louvois, 12 Nov. 1672. 
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It was his last appearance as a general. He lived for eleven 
years longer, but his active career was ended. He spent the 
remainder of his life in the enjoyment of society, and in the 
patronage of literature, for which he had a cultured and discrimi- 
nating taste. Though he had lost the art of war, he did not lose 
the art of flattery. He declared that his own achievements were 
unworthy of record; all histories but those of Louis XIV would be 
superfluous. He was eager to marry his grandson to one of the 
king’s bastard daughters. He followed also the example of so many 
of his impious and dissolute companions of the Fronde, and after 
years of rebellion against divine as well as human laws, he at last 
made his peace with both. He edified his contemporaries with a 
contrition which, though late, was yet in sufficient season to be 
efficacious, and he died in the odour of sanctity, 

Such was the prince of Condé. As we subject his career to the 
analysis of historical accuracy, as the glamour that was once thrown 
over his name is dispelled, and his character is studied as his own 
words and acts have portrayed it, he will hold a lower position than 
has sometimes been accorded him in the annals of the country 
which he both helped and harmed. If he aided in winning Alsace 
for France, to. his disloyalty she owes it that Catalonia is now a 
part of Spain. If he won brilliant victories in youth, his mature 
years show no great successes to claim the attention of posterity. 
As a soldier he yields to Turenne, and except as a soldier there was 
little in Condé to excite our approbation. His turbulence when 
young made him a fair type of the French nobleman in the earlier 
part of the century; his obsequiousness when old made him a fair 
type of the French nobleman in the latter part of the century; in 
his greediness, selfishness, and want of principle, he resembled the 
mass of the nobility at both periods. He played an important part 
in his day, and he will hold in the history of France a great but a 
tarnished name, 
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Notes and Documents 


NORTHMEN IN THE ISLE OF MAN, 


On the Kirk-Michael cross in the Isle of Man there occurs in an old 
Norse inscription written in runes the name Aruist, which is only 
found once elsewhere in northern authorities, in ‘Ynglinga-tal,’ a 
ninth century Norwegian poem on the kings of the Yngling family, 
in the stanza upon King Athisl of Upsala, who lived probably in the 
fourth century. The origin of the name would be a riddle but for 
the Old English epic Beowulf, where this king is mentioned, and his 
name given as Had-gisl, a form which should appear in Old Norse 
as Au%gisl, which indeed is actually found five or six times in 
Icelandic sagas. 

It is impossible that the Norwegian Theodolf, King Harold Fair- 
hair’s panegyrist, the composer of ‘ Ynglinga-tal,’ should have used 
the form Athisl. 

This cross in the Isle of Man gives the clue to the riddle. Here 
is a notice of a flesh and blood Northman Athisl (of the twelfth 
zentury probably) who was married to a lady of a Celtic name, 
‘Mal-Muru,’ as may be learnt from the same inscription. The 
form Athisl is therefore that used by Northmen in the Western 
Isles (as they used to call the British archipelago). 

But how did this half-foreign Western form creep into a poem 
composed in Norway in the ninth century, so as to be found in it 
when it was first written down in Iceland at the beginning of the 
twelfth century by Are Thorgilsson the historian? There seems 
only one answer: the poem must have reached Are through the 
Western Isles from men of Man or the Southern Scottish Isles, 
Sudreys [Sodor], or from Icelanders who learnt it from them. We 
know that Sudrey-men were often ‘ winter-sitters’ in Iceland, pass- 
ing the long winter with the Icelandic gentry at their houses, while 
there are continual records of Icelanders of rank and intelligence 
wintering abroad in the Orkneys and other parts of the British 
Isles. 

The poem cannot have reached Iceland at a very early date, 
for a little time is needed to account for the abrasion and grinding 
down of the name from Au%-gisl to Athisl among the Northmen 
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settled in Great Britain.' There is no evidence that the poem was 
known in Iceland before Are’s days, and it is probable that either 
he or one of his friends secured it just about the time when, after 
an oral life of some two hundred years, it would naturally have 
perished.? As it is, the version Are has saved for us is not quite 
perfect ; a certain number of lines—about one-tenth of the whole— 
are missing. Of any remembrance of it in Norway after the tenth 
century, there is not the faintest trace. 

The Danish monk of Lund, Saxo, writing about 1210, uses the 
form Athislus, and knows the legends about the old king; but we 
know from other evidence (some of which was brought forward: in 
a former number of this Review) that he drew many of the traditions 
and poems he latinised and paraphrased from the Western Isles, 
where much tradition survived that had perished in the home 
countries of Scandinavia. 

Further, there is actual proof of a close connexion between the 
Isle of Man itself and Iceland in Are’s lifetime. In 1110, Thorodd, 
an Icelandic yeoman, woodwright and builder of timber churches, 
was engaged upon the cathedral of Holar. The story goes that 
while he worked he used to listen to the lessons of the boys who 
were being trained as clerks in the cathedral school, and in that 
way first acquired a taste for grammar. But whether this pretty 
tale be true or not, certain it is that he became a ‘ master in that 
art,’ and there exists a treatise written by him in the vernacular on 
the spelling of his own tongue, which proves his keen observation of 
the phonesis of the language and great practical skill in devising a 
proper means of recording the same. Among the sentences which 
he uses as examples (drawn from mythology, history, old saws, and 


the like) is the following, intended to show the difference between 
long and short 6 and é&: 


Uel lika Gopreepe géd reépe. 
Which being englished runs: 
Well likes Godfrey good oars. 


Godrod, of which the older form is Godfred, is an ancient royal 
name; but which of the kings that bore it is meant? The most 
famous, perhaps, was the Godofredus of the Frankish annalists, the 
antagonist of Charles the Great, the heathen warrior whose ravages 


' The change of auth into ath, unknown to Old Norse, is, perchance owing to analogy 
with Celtic names such as Athacan, also found on the Manx crosses. 

2 In the saga of Egil, composed about 1240, and in a part of it concerning Brunan- 
burh which is as unhistorical as the account given by the pseudo-Ingolf himself, there 
appears an earl of the Western Isles named Athisl. The association of the name with 
Great Britain (like the continual association of the name Gaut in the sagas with South 
Scandinavia) shows that as late as the thirteenth century the name was looked on as 
foreign to Iceland and proper to the Western Isles. 
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have left memories in several of the French chansons de geste; but 
save in ‘ Ynglinga-tal’ (which records nothing but his tragic death 
by treason in Stifla-sound), a Norwegian poem that, as we have 
seen, only reached Iceland in Thorodd’s own day, there is no trace 
of any remembrance of him in the Scandinavian colonies. Nor 
would the ninth and tenth century immigrants to Iceland, who came 
mostly from the western and northern coasts of the British Isles, 
have been so likely to care about a conqueror whose chief exploits 
were performed on the south coasts of the North Sea. Nor did 
the name Godrod ever obtain in Iceland. Thorodd’s Godrod can 
hardly be Eginhard’s Godofredus. 

But there was a Godfrey, a contemporary of Thorodd, whose 
memory is still revered in the Isle of Man (as is Alfred’s with us), 
the Godradus of the Rushen Abbey chronicle, the Godfrey Crowan 
of the Irish annalists, the Orry of Manx song and story. He was 
a famous sea-king, and from his island home, that lay between the 
four kingdoms of Great Britain, had led his galleys to conquest and 
plunder many a year. No marvel if the lord of a land of sailors, 
whose lives and fortunes depended on the swiftness of their clipper- 
built galleys, ‘ loved good oars.’ Stories of King Godrod, his galleys, 
his forays, his generosity, bravery, and wisdom, would serve as 
entertainment many a winter night in Man when Icelanders were 
present, and in Iceland when Manxmen were guests. A century 
later, Icelanders knew of the Manx sea-king Reginald (in later form 
‘Ranald,’ and in earlier ‘ Regin-wald’), who, like Chariovistus and 
Harold Fairhair, could boast that for three years running he had 
never sat under a sooty roof-tree. 

It is Godfrey the Manx king, we can hardly doubt, that Thorodd 
is speaking about, and he deserved the mention well, tradition 
giving him to this day the chief place among all those that have 
ever held rule in the Isle of Man. When the day comes that 
we are able to set up a statue to such a man, which shall not. 
be an object of ridicule to all beholders, King Orry should stand 
looking forth over the haven and the sea, as he stood many a time 
in his life watching the galleys speed in and out, for he loved a good 
oar. 

It is probable that the six sheaddings into which the Isle of 
Man is divided point to an assessment of the land for a fleet, such 
as obtained in other lands where the Northmen dwelt, and such as. 
in 1008 was adopted (in consonance with Alfred’s earlier unfulfilled 
desire)* by the English king Aithelred for defence against them,‘ 
the northern word ‘ scegS’ (galley) being used in the entry of the 
0.E. chronicle MS. E. which records the fact. The Manx word being 


8 This appears from the English authorities. 
‘ For the words {scipe-socne’ and ‘scyp-fylleth,’ a division made up of three 
hundreds, see Steenstrup, Danelag, pp. 154-163. 
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equivalent to ‘ scegS-ping’ (ship division), it is the analogue to the 
English ‘seyp-fylleS’ and the ‘scip-sogn’ of the Norwegian lands. 
It might be even possible, did we but know how many men or 
how many galleys each sheadding was required to furnish, to estimate 
the population of Man under her northern kings. The word seems 
to show that it was not one ship, but a division of ships, that was 
required from each sheadding. If we suppose that each was com- 
posed of three galleys of fifty men, of full age for fighting, it would 
give a population of about five thousand, which is a most likely figure. 
GuDBRAND VIGFUSSON. 


THE GREAT CARUCAGE OF 1198. 


TE importance of this levy and of the new assessment it involved 
has long been fully recognised. The bishop of Chester describes it 
as an event of ‘ great importance,’ and as ‘the landmark of the 
progress which the representative principle expressed by the jury 
had as yet attained in the matter of taxation.’' Miss Norgate 
similarly speaks of it as ‘a measure of great constitutional impor- 
tance.’? Our one authority on the subject is that of Hoveden, and 
his careful account of it is doubtless familiar from the fact of its 
being printed in extenso in Dr. Stubbs’s ‘ Select Charters.’ 

I have never been quite able to understand on what ground 
Dr. Stubbs wrote, ‘It is not known whether the survey was 
really carried out.’* For Hoveden distinctly tells us that it was.‘ 
Perhaps, however, the non-existence of any reports from the com- 
missioners led to this conclusion, for, as we read in Miss Norgate’s 
work,° ‘ Unluckily the commissioners’ report is lost, and there is not 
even any proof that it was ever presented.’ Having recently noted 
the existence of some scattered fragments of these reports, I wrote 
to inquire of the bishop of Chester whether he was aware of their 
existence. He has been so good as to inform me in reply that he 
was ‘ certainly not aware of the existence of any fragments of the 
survey of 1198.’ I therefore communicate the fact, with his 
approval, to the pages of the Eneuisn Historica Review. 

It is one of the curiosities of historical research that these frag- 
ments have been in type for more than eighty years. They are 
taken from the true ‘Testa de Nevill,’ and are printed in that 
strange medley of returns which has been published under its name 
(1807). The fact that they must have been at least twice tran- 
scribed—from the original returns into the ‘Testa de Nevill,’ and 
thence into the ‘ Liber Feodorum’—accounts for their being in their 

? Const. Hist. i. 509, 586. Cf. R. Hoveden, iv. p. xciv. 
? The Angevin Kings, ii. 352. 3 Const. Hist. i. 511. 
* Misit idem rex per singulos comitatus Anglia unum clericum et unum militem, 


qui... fecerunt venire coram se, &c. iv. 46. 
> ii. 354, 
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present shape somewhat, though very slightly, corrupt. It is un- 
fortunate that they refer to only one department of the survey— 
that of the tenures by serjeanty. They are sufficient, however, to 
establish the fact that the survey wasduly made. That these reports. 
alone have been preserved in the ‘ Testa’ is due to their special use,. 
for purposes of reference, to the exchequer. 

The words in which Hoveden describes this portion of the 
survey are these: Sergenterie vero domini regis, que non erant de 
feodis militum, excipiebantur, sed tamen imbreviabantur et numerus 
carucatarum terre et valentie terrarum et nomina servientium ; et 
omnes servientes illi summonebantur esse apud Lundonias in octavis 
clausi Pentecostes, audituri et facturi preceptum domini regis. It 
will be found that this statement is borne out by the returns with 
such literal exactness that Hoveden must clearly have been writing 
from his own official knowledge. The bishop of Chester, in his 
edition of Hoveden, has, by a slight misapprehension, rendered this 
passage, in a marginal note, ‘The collectors summoned to London 
for 31 May.’ He thence infers that ‘the day fixed for the return 
of the new valuation was 31 May.’’ But those who were thus 
summoned, as Miss Norgate perceives, were not the collectors, but 
the king’s serjeants, nor are we told on what day the new returns 
were to be due. The coram nobis of the collectors’ letter (vide infra) 
is clearly, it will be seen, coram uobis ; the u, as often, being taken 
for n. There is nothing to show that the collectors themselves 
were due in London at the same time, but rather the contrary. 

The three fragments I have here collected related to the coun- 
ties of Yorkshire, Herefordshire, Warwickshire, and Leicestershire. 
They are selected as the best specimens. I have respaced and 
punctuated the text to make its meaning clearer, and have also (on 
the model of ‘Select Charters’) extended the abbreviations, but. 
have enclosed in square brackets such extensions as could possibly 
be questioned. 


‘De Testa de Nevill. 


‘Excellentissimo domino suo H[uberto] dei gratia Cantuarensi 
archiepiscopo, tocius Anglie primati, devoti sui P. [Roald ?] prior de 
Giseburna et R{eginaldus] Arundel precentor * Ebor’ et Rogerus de 
Badvent vicecomes Ebor’ et Willelmus de Perci et Radulfus Bolebec 
et Galfridus Baard et Galfridus de Welles et Robertus de Mayton 
salutem et tam debitum quam devotum per omnia famulatum. 
Noverit excellencia vestra quod nos itinerantes in Nort{hri]thing 
ad ponenda tallagia super wainagia carucarum juxta mandatum 
vestrum, variis negotiis detentos in Richemundesira et Aveland, non 
potuisse venire ad wapen{tagium] de Pykeringa ante diem Veneris 
proxima post festum sancte Trinitatis. Ideo servientes domini 


6 iv, 47. * Pp. xov. 8 Died 1201. Fasti makes him flourish circ. 1206. 
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Regis tenentes de domino Rege per serjantiam non potuerunt coram 
nobis (sic) comparere apud Lund[oniam] ad diem a nobis (sic) eis 
statutum, scilicet in octabis clause pentecostes. Et quia absque 
presencia eorum de valencia. terrarum suarum et de numero 
car[ucatarum?] certificari non potuimus, eis diem prefiximus esse 
coram nobis (sic) apud Lund{oniam] die dominica proxima ante 
festum sancti Barnabe apostoli. 

‘Alanus Boye tenet in Lokinton per serjantiam foreste, prout 
didicimus per sacramentum militum patrie et hominum ejusdem 
ville, iij carucatas terre valencie car’ xxx sol. Et, ut dicitur, ita 
appreciatum est tempore Henrici Regis senioris. 

‘ Alanus filius Galfridi tenet in Kintborp’ per serjantiam foreste 
iij car[ucatas] valencie car’ xxx sol. 

‘Alanus Malekake tenet in Pikering per serjantiam ij bovatas 
valencie car’ x sol. 

‘Wido Venator tenet in Aslakeby ij carucatas per servicium 
aptandi unum limer[{ium] valencie car’ xx sol.’ 


‘Nomina militum et libere tenencium qui interfuerunt ubi terra 
Thome de Waukeriham quam tenet de serjantia in Geveldal, et 
Johannis la Poer quam tenet in Watlinton et in Jaru’ et in 
Barneby, et Roberti de Geveldal quam tenet in eadem :—Willelmus 
filius Radulfi, Willelmus de Perci, Rogerus de Mundevill’, Richardus 
de Bru’nun, Ernisius de Melteby, Willelmus de Militon, Willelmus 
filius Hugonis de Melteby. 

‘Isti dicunt in veredictis suis quod terra Johannis le Poer quam 
tenet in serjantia archerie apud Wap’liton et apud Jaru’ et apud 
Barneby valet annuatim xii li., scilicet due carucate terre et dimidia 
in Waplington et due carucate et dimidia in Jaru’ et vj bovate in 
Barneby. 

‘Item dicunt quod terra Thome de Waukeriam, scilicet iij 
carucate terre in Gaveldal in dominico de serjantia arbalist{erie}, 
valet annuatim xxiiij sol. et non amplius, unde nequit aponere 
bovatam ad firmam nisi per xii den. per annum, et 1 carucata terre 
et dimidia in libero servicio unde nichil accip[it] nisi forinsecum 
servicium quando serjantia domini Regis incidit. 

‘ltem dicunt quod terra Roberti de Geveldal, scilicet iij carucate 
terre et vj bovate quas habet in dominico, valet annuatim: xxx sol. 
per serjantiam arbal[isterie] et non amplius, unde nequit apponere 
bovatam nisi per xij den. per annum, et vj bovate in libero servicio 
unde nichil accip[it] nisi forinsecum servicium quando serjantia 
domini Regis incidit.’ 


‘ De Testa de Nevill. 


‘Domino ac venerabili suo H[uberto] Dei gracia Cantuarensi 
archiepiscopo tocius Anglie primati vicecomes Hereford et socii ejus 
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assignati ad taillagium faciendum de car[ucatis] in Herefordsir 
salutem et fidele servicium. Juxta mandatum vestrum, domine, 
de serjantiis de Herefordsira secundum formam a sanctitate vestra 
prescriptam diligenter inquisivimus. Et de singulis serjantiis hoc 
est veredictum. 

‘In manerio domini Regis de Mauwurthin Simon de Wystanest 
tenet in serjantia sua iiij*" partem unius carucate, et valet per 
annum x sol., per faciendum sum[monitiones] et ferendum thesaurum 
Regis. Facit servitium suum. 

‘In eodem manerio Paganus Avenel in serjantia sua iiij*™ 
partem j carucate, et valet per annum dimidiam marcam per idem 
servicium. 

‘In eodem manerio Willelmus Falconarius v“™ partem unius 
carucate, et valet per annum vj sol. 

‘In eodem manerio Hugo Caperun v*™ partem unius carucate, 
et. valet per annum v. sol. 

‘In Akes Rogerus de Haia tenet de serjantia sua dimidiam 
carucatam, et valet per annum x solidos, per summonitiones facien- 
dum. 

‘Stanford Simon tenet in serjantia viij““ unius carucate, et 
valet per annum iiij sol. 

‘In eodem manerio Bernardus Picet iiijj*™ partem unius caru- 
cate, et valet per annum viiij sol. 


‘In Kynges[tona] Henricus le Frunceys et Rogerus de Haya 
tenent duas partes unius carucate in serjantia sua, unde pars 
Henrici valet per annum iij sol. et pars Rogeri v sol.’ 


‘ Serjantie domini Regis in Warr{icsira] in Testa de Nevill. 


‘Hugo de Loges tenet, per forestariam de Canoc, in Cestreton 
waig[nagium] j car[uce] in dominico j in villenagio et val[ent] iiij 
marcas per annum. 

‘Idem Hugo in Sowe waig{nagium] dimidie caruce [et] val[et] 
xiij sol. et j d. 

‘Idem Hugo Radewey waig’ di’ car’ et valet x sol. per annum. 

‘ Gilbertus Cook tenet de serjantia predicti Hugonis in Greneby 
waig’ i car’ et valet xx sol. 

‘Henricus de Morton tenet de eodem in Morton waig’ i car’ et 
valet xx sol. per annum. 

‘Rogerus de Benetleg tenet de eodem [in Suckeb’ge] waig’ 
tercie partis j car’ et valet dimidiam marcam. 

‘Radulfus filius Wigei tenet per Marescanciam in Leminton 
waig’ di’ car et valet xx sol. 

‘Idem tenet in Turlaveston waig’ j car’ et valet xxx sol. per 
annum. 


‘Idem tenet in Wilibi waig’ j car et di’ et valet xxx sol. per 
annum. | 
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‘Idem tenet in Shreveleg waig’ j car’ in dominico, unde moniales 
de Wrokeshal tenent dimidiam car’ in libera elemosina, et in eodem 
villa waig’ j car’ in villenagio et valet per totum v marcas et dimi- 
diam. Et idem Henricus dicit quod fecit inde servicium suum 
domino Regi annuatim. 

‘Willelmus Cocus® tenet, ut ipse dicit, xx solidatas terre in 
Staunton per serjantiam coquine.’ 


‘ Serjantie domini Regis in Leyc[estresira] in eadem Testa. 


‘In Houton et Wymundewald Willelmus de Gor’ tenet de 
serjantia hostiar[ie] Domini Regis waig’ iij car’ et di’. Et due 
domine sunt dotate de terra illa, scilicet Emma de Jor’ et Alicia 
de Bert, et valet terra illa xx sol. Et terra quam Willelmus de Jor’ 
tenet qui est in custodia Petri de Alakeston valet xxiiij sol. 

‘Et David de Scheftinton tenet in Scheftinton et in Merdefeld 
waignag{ium] iiij car’ et i virgiatam]. Et valet terra illa lj sol. Et 
debet esse nuncius domini Regis.’ 


The first point to be noticed in these returns is their close ac- 
cordance with Hoveden. The chronicler tells us that the com- 
misioners super singula carucarum wannagia ponebant, &c. The 
commissioners describe themselves as appointed ad ponenda talla- 
gia super wainagia carucarum. Hoveden again, while thus speaking 
of the carucarum wannagia as the units of assessment on which 
the levy was to be raised, tells us that in the case of the serjeants 
the commissioners were to enter their carucate. We accordingly 
find in almost all these fragments that the term carucate is used 
‘save in the one I have placed third, where the local commissioners, 
fortunately for us, employ the same term as they had done for the 
rest of the survey. This also establishes the identity of the two. 
The three points concerning the serjeanties which, Hoveden says, 
were to be entered, were: (1) nwmerus carucatarum terre, (2) valen- 
tie terrarum, (3) nomina servientium. These are precisely the par- 
ticulars entered in these returns, and they enable us to detect by 
their occurrence the other fragments preserved either in the printed 
‘Testa’ or haply in manuscript. The allusion to the sworn 
inquest should also be tested and compared with the similar entries 
in another fragment (p. 22 a). 

The glimpse here afforded us of the commissioners itinerant in 
Yorkshire is as welcome as that of their Domesday predecessors 
itinerant like them in Worcestershire more than a century before. 
They here write to the primate to explain that as they could not 


® Can this have been the Willelmus cognomento Cocus, serviens Ricardi regis 
Anglia, who distinguished himself in October of this year by the capture of a French 
detachment? (R. Hoveden, iv. 78.) 

© Heming’s Cartulary. 
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reach Pickering wapentake till 27 May, the local ‘ serjeants,’ whose 
presence was necessary at their inquest, could not be in London on 
31 May, but would be there on the following Sunday (7 June). 


The question I am now going to ask is this: Was this levy a. 
‘carucage ’ at all? I have adopted as my title ‘ The great carucage,’ 
because universally it is so described. In asking this question, 
therefore, I am at variance with all historians, from the bishop of 
Chester downwards. 

By no contemporary writer do I find it so styled. Hoveden 
speaks of it as an ‘ aid’ or ‘ tallage ;’ " the commissioners themselves. 
as a ‘tallage;’ the crown, as I shall explain below, as an ‘ aid.’ 
And yet there is no fact seemingly better established than that the 
levies of 1194 and 1198 were each a ‘carucage,’ and were the 
earliest occasions on which that term was used. ‘ The carucage of 
Richard,’ writes the bishop of Chester, ‘is but the danegeld under a. 
new name, and of larger and more profitable assessment.’ '? He else- 
where observes that the danegeld was ‘ reproduced under the title 
of carucage by the ministers of Richard I.,’" and that ‘the lan- 
guage of Hoveden leads to the conclusion that in form it was an 
innovation.’ Gneist, while confusing carucata with carucagium, 
dutifully follows in the wake. And Miss Norgate writes of the levy 
of 1194 that ‘the “ carucage,” as the new land tax came to be 
called, . . . was in reality an old impost revived under a new 
name.’ Can they be all mistaken ? 

As to 1194, the term ‘carucage ’ is found neither in Hoveden * 
nor in Newburgh.’ In the pipe rolls it is entered as an auxilium 
carrucatarum terre, and as hydagium quod exigebatur per Angliam 
ad auxilium redemptionis Domini Regis.'* And if we pass on to- 
the third instance, that of 1200, we find Hoveden employing the 
very same formula as in 1198.'° Nay, even when we come to the 
great charter itself, we find mention of ‘scutage’ and ‘aid,’ but. 
none of ‘carucage.’* If it were merely a matter of name, and 
if the terms ‘ hidage’ or ‘ carucage’*! were indifferently used, the 
point would be of little or no consequence. But whereas under 
Richard I, as under all his predecessors, the levy was made upon 


" Quinque solidos de auwilio. . . . De hoc tallagio excipiebantur, éc. 

2 Select Charters, p. 28. 13 Const. Hist. i. 381. 

Preface to R. Hoveden, iv. p. lxxxvii. 5 ii. 329. 

'® Constituit sibi dari de unaquaque carucata terre totius Anglia duos solidos,. 
quod ab antiquis nominatur Temantale (iii. 242). 

" Tributum minus usitatum universo regno indiwit, a singulis scilicet carucatis 
terre indifferenter geminatum solidum exigens (ii. 416). 

'8 Rot. Pip. 6 Ric. I. Compare, for the use of hida and carrucata, Hoveden’s. 
expression, de unaquaque carrucata terre sive hyda totius Anglie. 

* Cepit de unaquaque carucata totius Anglia tres solidos de auwilio (iv. 167). 

*° Tallage is found in the articles of the barons, 

2! Preface to R. Hoveden, iv. p. lxxxiv. 
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the plough land (carucata), we find it raised under Henry III not 
from the land, but on the plough team (caruca). And it is then 
that carucagium comes into use.” 

I, therefore, look on the ‘aid’ of 1198, and on that of 1194, as 
@ mere revival, under the same name, of the ‘ aids’ of the previous 
reign, although the ‘ aid’ had for some years fallen into desuetude.* 
The levy of 1194 was made at the old-established rate ; and so also was 
that of 1198, though in this case an extra levy of three shillings was 
superimposed.* As to the view that ‘ the language of Hoveden leads 
to the conclusion that in form it was an innovation,’ I would venture 
respectfully to express my surprise that, as a Yorkshireman editing a: 
Yorkshireman, the bishop of Chester should have omitted to remind 
us that Hoveden’s comment betrays his origin. The levy, writes. 
the chronicler, revived in 1198, ab antiquis nominatur Temantale. 
Turn to the ‘ Laws of Edward the Confessor,’ and read of the frank- 
pledge how all Englishmen knew it by the name of frithborg, except 
the men of Yorkshire, who called it tenmannetale. But though it 
would seem that, under Henry II, the temmentale, in Richmondshire, 
paid annually 4s. 7d. on its 14 carucates,” it need scarcely be said 
that such a payment had nothing in common with the levy of which 
Hoveden was writing, but was the customary payment for view of 
frankpledge found in the rest of England.* 

The term ‘ tallage ’ applied to such a levy is somewhat strange, 
for we usually connect it with payments from lands or towns in 
demesne.” Itis doubtless used in the feudal sense of the tax which 
fell upon those (taillables) who did not hold by military service. 

But the special survey which accompanied the ‘aid’ of 1198 
has yet to be dealt with. The bishop of Chester writes of this 
levy: ‘ This was the danegeld revived in a new and much more 
stringent form ; and in order to carry out the plan, a new survey 


22 The levy of 1220 was ordered to be made de singulis carucis or de qualibet caruca 
(Select Charters, p. 343). M. Paris thus describes it: Accepit etiam tailagium per 
Angliam de singulis carucis duos solidos. But four years later (1224) we find him 
speaking of a carucagium, de qualibet caruca duo solidi argenti. The receipts in 
Oxfordshire, by hundreds and by parishes, from the ‘ carucage’ (eo nomine) of 1228 
will be found in the Testa de Nevill (pp. 131-3). In it the ‘carucate’ and ‘ bovate’ no 
longer appear, but only the plough team (caruca). 

23 Newburgh’s tributum minus usitatum. 

24 Primo duos solidos, et postea tres solidos (R. Hoveden, iv.46). I follow Dr. Stubbs’s 
rendering of the text, though it might almost mean that the amount of the levy was 
originally fixed at two shillings, and was subsequently altered. In that case, however, 
we should expect a disjunctive (sed). 

23 See Gale’s Richmond, p. 22 (quoted Const. Hist. i. 88). 

26 I would venture to make another addition to Dr. Stubbs’s almost exhaustive 
introduction to Hoveden’s works. A family bearing his name is brought into con- 
nexion with the bishop of Durham (Hugh de Puiset) by an entry in the Testa 
recording how the bishop had granted a perpetual lease of a carucate of land which 
had escheated to him at Kirby to William ‘de Hoved{en]’ (p. 395 a). 

27 «That [impost] which fell upon the towns and demesne lands of the crown is 
known as the tallage.’ (Const. Hist. i. 583.) 
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on the principle of Domesday was requisite. Even from this the 
justiciar did not shrink.’ * 

The accepted view certainly is, that the object of the survey was 
to substitute for an obsolete and privileged assessment a new and 
rigidly uniform record, much as, according to Ordericus Vitalis, 
Ranulf Flambard had attempted to do in the days of William Rufus.” 
But how far do the returns confirm this hypothesis? I shall 
examine for the purpose the last of the three fragments I have 
printed, because, from its use of the phrase wannagia carucarum, 
we are able to identify it beyond question as a part of the new 
assessment. 

Now the first six manors on this return can all be identified in 
Domesday. They layin Warwickshire,® and were then (1086) held 
{together with two others) by ‘Ricardus Forestarius,’ who appears 
at first sight to be an ordinary tenant, but who held, as we learn 
from the list of tenants, by serjeanty.*' Now this man’s real name 
(pace those who object to the use of surnames at the time) was 
Richard Cheven, and the office he held was that of forester of 
Cannock Chase. His heir and representative, Hugh de Loges, held 
by the same tenure in 1198, though two of the eight manors had 
then disappeared. The fact is there had been a little misfortune 
in the family. One of the holders of the serjeanty had been 
hanged, and had suffered forfeiture; and when his lands were re- 
stored to his heirs two of the manors may have remained in the 
hands of the crown. But restricting ourselves to the six manors, 
we find them assessed in Domesday at 8} hides and as containing 
18 ploughlands (Terra xviii carucis). But the commissioners of 
1198 return them as containing no more than 5} wannagia caru- 
carum (plough lands).** How is it possible to account for this 
discrepancy ? 

So far from the survey resulting in a ‘more stringent’ assess- 
ment, we here find the Domesday valuation (i.e. the units of assess- 
ment) higher by more than 50 per cent. than that of 1198. So 
with the values. The aggregate ‘valets’ of the six manors are 
reckoned in Domesday as 61. 10s. T.R.E., and as 131. 15s. in 1086. 
Yet in 1198 their aggregate valencie are returned as 61. 3s. 1d. 
From the subsequent surveys of these manors it is clear that this 

28 Const. Hist. i. 510. 


2° «A still more important innovation was the determination that every hundred 
acres should be regarded as a carucate. . . . The substitution of a uniform for a vari- 
able carucate was a great advantage to the exchequer.’ (Preface to R. Hoveden, 
iv. pp. xcii, xciii.) 

% i, 244 b, 

*! Ricardus forestarius et alii taini et servientes regis (i. 238). The two terms are 
here brought into juxtaposition, but in several other cases the taini are clearly 
* serjeants.’ 

* T agree with Dr. Stubbs that wannagium is ‘ properly the extent of land worked 
by the plough,’ because in this survey it is equivalent to the carucata. 
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new assessment was quite preposterously low, But I can only 
leave so surprising a fact as one which I cannot explain. 

When the ‘ serjeants,’ in accordance with their summons, came 
up to London, what instructions did they receive? To answer this 
question we must glance at their ambiguous position. Occupying, 
as they did, an intermediate place between those who held by mili- 
tary service and those who did not, they were not strictly within 
the scope of the taxes which affected either.“ They were, therefore, 
placed on a separate footing, and (as the Cistercians had done in 
1194) they paid a special commutation (finis) as their contribution 
to the levy. And its amount was decided by individual composition. 
This explains the entry in the agenda of the justices itinerant in 
the following autumn: 

‘ De serjentariis domini regis, quis eas habeat, et per quem, et qui 
Jinem non fecerint ad auxilium [sic] domini regis, et qui fecerunt, et 
Jinis capiatur.’ ™ 

Luckily we have, at least in one case, the composition actually 
offered by a serjeant on this occasion. It is preserved in one of the 
largest of these fragments, the return of the serjeanties in Shrop- 
Shire and Staffordshire. At the head of the list is the king’s 
forester, who offers for the seven holdings of which his serjeanty is 
composed the sum of two pounds (offert domino Regi III marcas), 
which is spoken of as a finis.* But three other cases are found in 
a return for Berks and Oxon (p. 119 a), which may, I think, be 
claimed for 1198. This return has a special value as recording 
which of the serjeants presented themselves either in person or by 
attorney (essoign). 

In another quarter, however, we obtain evidence on the point, 
and learn how the justices itinerant carried out the above instruc- 
tions. For the ‘ Rotuli Curie Regis’ we have the complement to 
the commissioners’ survey. Thus, of the Middlesex inquest there 
is preserved this solitary entry: Wéillelmus filius Ote tenet in 
Lilleston, in servientia, unam carucatam terre que valet XL sol. per 
servicium servandi signa R. monete, et facit servicium suum per totum 
annum. The correlative of this entry is found on the rolls belong- 
ing to the ‘ Placita Corone’ of 10 Ric. I: Willelmus filius Othonis 
tenet XL solidatas terre de sergenteria de cuneis in London’ et non 
Jinivit.* 


* A curious instance of their status is afforded by the case of Radulfus filius 
Wiget which occurs in one of my fragments. If we turn to his carta in 1166 (Liber 
Niger, i.178), which is entered under Oxfordshire, and then collate it with the Testa 
under Warwickshire, we find that Henry I had (apparently) converted the tenure of his 
father, Wigan the marshal (tenwit per servitium Marescalcie sua), from serjeanty into 
military service, while Henry II reconverted it into tenure by serjeanty. 

™ R. Hoveden, iv. 62. 

% In fine predicti Roberti. 

* Printed edition, p. 216. Compare two cases in Essex on pp, 202, 203, and one 
in Hertfordshire on p. 162, 
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It is possible, I believe, to pick out in the ‘Testa’ every frag- 
ment of this survey that it contains; but the lists teem with pitfalls. 
That which appears to be a single list is frequently composed of two 
or even more different returns, made at different times. In the 
aggregate, however, the fragments of the survey of 1198 attain 
respectable dimensions, and are peculiarly welcome as inspiring 
the hope that others may yet be detected among the hoards in Fetter 
Lane. J. H. Rovunp. 








TWO DECLARATIONS OF GARNET RELATING TO THE GUNPOWDER PLOT. 


Tue two declarations now printed were copied some years ago, with 
the kind permission of Lord Salisbury, from the Hatfield MSS., 
and were used by me in the second edition of my history. As they 
throw light upon some hitherto obscure points, they are, in my 
opinion, worth printing in extenso. Samuet R. GarpINeR. 
































Garnet's Declaration, 9 March 1606.' 


‘Ricut HonoraBLeE My vERY Goop LL‘,—I must needs acknow- 
ledge that I have dealt very reservedly with y" LL* in the case of 
the late powder action for 2 respects; first, for the saving as much 
as might lye in me, of the credit of my owne person, my profession 
and religion; secondly, because I had great reason to perswade 
myself, that no man living (one onely excepted) could touch me 
therein, or any way suspect me so much as to have been privy of 
the same. But wheras I both see that there is such a settled 
conceit to the contrary of me that the disclosing of the naked 
‘truth will rather turne to my advantage then disadvantage, and 
for that I see myself as it were oppressed tanta nube testium, that y" 
LL* have just cause upon so many presumptions never to geve me 
over untill I acknowledge the truth; especially I being falsly 
charged expressely to have discovered myself herin to M* Hall,” by 
a witnesse of great honesty, though herein in deed deceaved, for he 
misunderstood me. For this cause and fer full satisfaction of your 
LL* and his Majesty, I here sincerely sett down how I have carried 
myself. 

‘ About the beginning of Trinity Terme last M" Catesby asked 
me whether, in case it were lawfull to kill a person or persons, it 
were necessary to regard the innocents which were present lest 
they also should perish withall. I answered that in all just warres 
it is practised and held lawfull to beate downe houses and walles 
and castells, notwithstanding innocents were in daunger, so that 
such battery were necessary for the obtaining of the victory, and 
that the multitude of innocents, or the harme which might insew 





1 Hatfield MSS. cx. 30. ? i.e. Greenway. 
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by their death were not such that it did countervaile the gaine and 
commodity of the victory: and, in truth, I never imagined any 
thing of the King’s Ma‘ nor of any particuler, and thought it at 
the first but as it were an idle question, till I saw him, when we had 
done make solemn protestation that he would never be knowen to 
have asked me any such question so long as he lived. 

‘ After this I began to muse with myself what this should meane, 
and fearing lest he should intend the death of some great persons, 
and by seeking to draw them togither inwrapp not only innocents 
but frends and necessary persons for the Commonwealth, I thought 
I would take fitte occasion to admonish him that upon my speech 
he should not runne headlong to so great a mischief; which I did 
after at the house in Essex; when he came with my Lord Mont- 
eagle and Francis Tresham. For walking in the gallery with him 
alone, my Lord standing afarre of, 1 tould him that upon that 
question lately asked, I had mused much with my self and wished 
him to looke what he did, if he intended any thing, that he must 
first looke to the lawfulnes of the act itself, and then he must not 
have so little regard of innocents that he spare not frends and ne- 
cessary persons for a Commonwealth, and tould him what charge 
we had of all quietnes, and to procure the like in others; though 
of this point we had more conference at our next meeting, as I 
will say hereafter. 0, saith he, lett me alone for that, for do you 
not see how I seek to enter into new familiarity with this Lord ; 
which made me imagin that something he intended amongst the 
nobility. 

‘I was at that time to write to Rome, and as before I had 
written to infourme the Pope of the state of Cath* and upon occasion 
of the little tumult in Wales desyred that the Pope would expressly 
prohibite all commotions ; so now I thought it were good to take 
information of them how things stood with Cath‘, the more to con- 
firme the Pope in that course which verely he desyred. I asked 
what they 3 thought of the force of Cath*, whether they were able 
to make their part good by armes against the King; my L. Mont- 
eagle answered, if ever they were, they are able now, and then 
added the reason. The King (saith he) is so odious to all sorts. I 
said this was but a conditionall proposition; I must have a direct 
answer, for I would write to the Pope a certainty. They answered 
negatively. Why, then, said I, you see how some do wrong the 
Jesuits, saying that they hinder Cath* from helping themselves, and 
how it importeth us all to be quiett, and so we must and wilbe. 
Then, said I, what if Watson’s plotte had taken effect, or the like 
herafter should, would it be for the good of Catholick religion ? 
Mr Tresham answered, it was very uncertain; for then either 
Northumberland or the Howards would beare the sway, and what 
courses they would take, is uncertain. So I concluded that I would 
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write to the Pope that neither by strength nor stratagems we could 
be relieved, but with patience and intercession of Princes. When I 
say I wrote to the Pope, I meane to my immediate Super™ who 
should infourme him, for I never wrote to himself. 

‘ The cause of my L. Monteagles coming to me was for to have 
my help in procuring a Coronelship, in Fl*, but he would not have 
it knowen yet, till his visite was ended in Mich** Terme. I said, 
when it pleased his LL? to use me I was ready. 

‘Presently after this meeting I receaved a very ernest letter 
from our generall Fa. Claudius Aquaviva, one for myself, and an- 
other for M" Blackwell, where he saith that he writeth ex mandato 
Pape, that we were expressly commaunded by his Holines to hinder 
by all possible meanes all conspiracies of Cath’; that he was not, 
neither would be, unmindfull of us, and if (which God forbidd) any 
tumult should be raised it would not onely be prejudiciall to the 
persons of Cath‘, and the wholle Catholick cause; but it would 
somewhat diminish the great desyre and care he had for to do us 
good; and in particuler he wrote to me that, besides all this, it 
would greatly impaire the credit and good estimation of our society ; 
for men would hardly be perswaded, but that the Jesuits were 
either consenting or at least privy to any such action. The effect 
of this letter was presently published by M* Blackwell. 

‘I forgotte a conclusion of our conference with my Lord Mont- 
eagle, for M* Tresham said, we must expect the end of the Parlia- 
ment, and see what lawes are made against Cath’, and then seeke for 
help of forain Princes. Noe (said I) assure yourselves they will do 
nothing. What (saith my L. Monteagle) will not the Spaniards 
help us; it is a shame. Then, said I, you see we must all have 
patience. Soone after this came M" Catesby again, as he was 
seldome long from us; for the great affection he boare the gentil- 
woman with whom I lived, and unto me, and we also thought that 
of purpose he did absent himself from London for some debts ; but 
it seemeth it was not so. I shewed him my letter from Rome, and 
admonished him of the Pope’s pleasure. I doubted he had some 
device in his head: whatsoever it was, being against the Pope’s 
will, it would not prosper. He said that what he meant to do, if 
the Pope knew, he would not hinder, for the generall good of our 
Country. But I being ernest with him and inculcating the Popes 
prohibition who, amongst other reasons of his prohibition did adde 
this quia expresse hoc Papa nonvult et prohibet, he tould me he was 
not bound to take knowledge by me of the Pope’s will. I said in- 
deed my owne creditt was but little, but our Generall whose letter 
I had read unto him was a man everywhere respected for his wise- 
dome and vertewe. So I desyred him that-before he attempted 
anything he would acquaint the Pope. He said he would not for 
all the world make his particuler project knowen to him, for feare 
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of discovery. I wisshed him at the last in general! to informe him 
how things stood here by some lay gentleman. This I did of pur- 
pose to have the Pope say as much to him that should go, as he 
had said to us, which would be a most effectuall way of preventing 
all attempts. In fine, he promised me he would do nothing before 
the Pope was informed in generall by such a messenger. I myself 
propounded Sir Edward Bainham, who was already determined to 
go into Fla*, but that I would not be the authour of his going farther 
then Flanders, for that the Pope would not take well that we should 
busy ourselves in sending messingers. Sir Edmund came to me. I 
desyred him to.go to the Nuntio in FI and infourme him how things 
went, but not in my name. As for his journey to Rome, I tooke 
no knowledge, nor knew of any intention he had, but according to 
my desire to infourme how things stood, to the purpose afore- 
said; neither did I undertake to send any letter to Rome for him, 
and what they did with him after my going to the Well,’ which was 
after Bartilmewtide, I know not. 

‘These 2 meetings (I take it) was soone after Midsomer. 

‘M' Catesby both times offered to tell me his plotte, the first 
time he said he had not leave, but would gett leave; the second he 
had gotten leave, but I refused to know, considering the prohibition 
I had, neither did hear any other of the conspiratours and as‘ 
reveale it unto me, and that of Q. Eliz* time was a meere fiction 
to use my name for his advantage, and withall to save me harme- 
lesse, if it should come forth, because he knew I had a perdon [?]* 
for all cases past before the King, included within the tenour 
of the perden. Moreover untill this very instant (excepting such as 
lately I have acquainted with this my confession) I assure myself 
that all that I have conversed withall, would take it upon their con- 
sciences that I was never acquainted in particuler with the action 
of the powder, except him of whom now I begin to speak. 

‘For within few dayes came home to me M" Tesimond alias 
Greenwell,® and walking with me in my chamber, seemed much per- 
plexed; he said he had a thing in his mind w™ he would faine 
tell me, but that he was bound to silence and it was about some 
devise of M* Catesby. I said that, in truth I had an inkling of 
some matter interided by him, and that he was desyrous to ac- 
quaint me, but that I refused to heare him, in respect of the pro- 
hibition we had from Rome, and of the daunger of the matter 
at home, and so we walked long togither as it were in a ballance, 
whether he should tell or I geve him the hearing. At last, I tould 
him that if he heard the matter out of confession, he might tell it 
me with safe conscience, because M* Catesby had offred to tell 
me himself, and so it might be presumed that it should not be an 

* St. Winifred’s well. * Something has been omitted here. 
5 It looks more like ‘ perdd.’ 5 Alias Greenway. 
VOL. III.—NO, XI. LL 
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injury to him, or breach of promise. As for myself, 1 desyred to 
_know, so that he would never be knowen to M* Catesby or others 
that he had tould me and herof afterward I gave him also a 
speciall charge. He said that, in regard of his promise of secresy, 
he being not master of other mens secrets he would not tell it me, 
but by way of confession, for to have my direction ; but because it 
was too tedious to relate so long a discourse in confession kneeling, 
if I would take it as in confession, walking, and after take his con- 
fession kneeling either then or at any other time, he would tell me ; 
and so discovered unto me all the matter as it is publickly knowen 
abroade, save that onely it seemeth the first motion made overtly 
came by Percy, who having bene sent into Scotland to his Mat by 
the Cath* to sew for toleration and affirming here that the King 
had geven his Princely word to that effect, and seeing the same 
here not perfourmed was very much discontented, and broke his 
mind to M" Catesby saying he would kill the King. But M” 
Catesby having (as it seemeth) other greater projects in his head 
saied ‘No Tom, thou shalt not adventure to small purpose, but if 
thou wilt be a traitour, thou shalt be to some great advantage,’ or 
some such like words, and that he was thinking of a most sure way 
which he should soone know. Thus the matter being opened unto 
me, I was amazed, and said it was a most horrible thing, never 
heard of the like; besides that I thought it in itself unlawfull to 
attempt any violence against the state, or the King, and that the 
Pope also had forbidden any stirring ; and in the Parliament House, 
the Queene most regarded of the Pope, and all Christian Princes, 
the Prince himself, and perhapps his brother, a number of ladies, 
and many perhapps Catholics, all the nobility with their eldest 
sonnes, many either Cath* or affected that way; so that I could no 
way like of it, and charged him to hinder it if he could, for he knew 
well enough what strict prohibition we had. He said that, in 
truth, he had disclaimed it; and protested that he did not approve 
it, and that he would do what lay in him to disswade it. How he 
performed it after I have not heard but by the report of Bates his 
confession, which may chaunce to be of small account, both for the 
desyre he might have of his life, and of the breach of the secret of 
confession, for the penitent in matter of waight is bound to secresy 
as well as the Confessour. 

‘He affirmed to me to be privy to that action not above 8, 
Catesby, Tho. Winter, Percy, Faux, (who he tould me went over at 
Ester to acquaint Owen, w* I never imagined before, nor thought 
any such resolution to be in Faux) the 2 Wrights I think he named, 
but not Bates, nor Rob. Winter, nor Graunt, nor 8S" Evered Digby. 
He said Percy, after the action would carry the Duke’ in his 
arms, and so ride downe post into Worcestershyre, and that they 

7 The Duke of York, afterwards Charles I. 
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should have the start of all w might pursew them, if the Duke 
were in the Parliament House, then they would surprise the Lady 
Elizabeth, and proclaim her. Of any Protectour, it seemeth they 
thought not, untill the noble men came togither w™ should be left 
alive; and although Catesby had a desygn to save all noble men 
whom he did respect, yet he was of mind that rather then in any 
sort the secret should be discovered, he would not spare his qwne 
ssonne if he were there. 

‘So we parted, yet with this compact, that if ever I should be 
called in question for being accessory unto such a horrible action, 
either by the Pope, or by my superiours beyond, or by the State 
here, I would have liberty to utter all that passed in this conference, 
w he gave me, 

‘ Now I remained in the greatest perplexity that ever I was in 
my life, and could not sleepe anights, so that when I saw him next, 
I telling him so much, he said he was sory he had ever tould me. 

‘Every day after I did offer up all my devotions and masses 
that God of his mercy and infinite providence would dispose all for 
the best, and find the best meanes w were pleasing unto him to 
prevent so great a mischief, and, if it were his holy will and plea- 
sure, ordaine some sweeter means for the good of Cath* in our 
country, and this [and] no other was the end of all my exhortations 
and prayers. 

‘ After Bartilmewtide, I went towards the Well, for the house in 
Essex is perniciouse about that time, though we might have had it 
till Michelmas, and we feared Whitewebbs was discovered, and 
durst not remaine there past one night or two; and I went also the 
journey for my health, to shake of businis about London for a time, 
as my superiors from Rome commaunded. As I ceassed not to 
commend the matter daily to God, so did I not omitte to write con- 
tinually to Rome, for to gett a prohibition under censures of all 
attempts ; for I had much pleased the Pope with infourming that I 
was sure there could be no generall tumult in the Realme, but we 
could and would hinder, but that I feared some particuler desperate 
courses which could not be prevented but by censures. I had once 
answer that the Pope did think that his generall prohibition 
would serve, yet did I expect still farther proceding ; and that hope, 
and Mr" Catesbies promise of doing nothing untill S" Edmund had 
bene with the Pope, made me think that either nothing would be 
done, or not before the end of the Parliament ; before what time we 
should surely heare, as undoubtedly we should if Bainham had 
gone to Rome so soone as I imagined. But when we were even 
coming up towards London againe, I heard by the gentilwoman 
my ostesse that some wives should aske where we would be till the 
brut were past, that is till the beginning of the Parliament; wher- 
upon I gathered that all was resolvd ; and not daring to go to White 
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Webbs, and being disapointed of 2 houses which we would have 
taken about London, because they were unfitte for our purpose, 
we were glad to seek to sojourne in the countrey for a while till we 
could gett a house about London, and so accepted the offer of Sir 
Evered to be his tenants at Coughton, being also indifferent to have 
sojourned with him at his owne house; but it was too little, and I 
perceaved also an intention in him to draw us to that country, for 
their owne projects, which I could well imagin, but was not in 
particuler acquainted withall; though I perceaved by their familia- 
rity and proceedings that S* Evered was drawne in also. 

‘8[We heard in the country that Mr. Catesby had had in our 
absence great meetings at Whitewebbs, greevous to the gentil- 
woman his cousin who said, it would make the house more notict, 
and why did we absent ourselves, but to have it out of suspetion. | 

‘Mr. Catesby and he promised to come to us at Allhalowtide, 
but they broake, and I assuredly (if they had come) had entred into 
the matter with Mr. Catesby, and perhapps might have hindered all. 
Other meanes of hinderance I could not devise, as I would have 
desyred; but it pleased God of his goodnes to hinder it in so 
straunge a maner. If in any sort my prayers worked any thing I 
am glad, I am sure there wanted no good desire. 

‘Thus you see, my very Honourable LL’, the very depth of my 
knowledge and proceeding in this horrible matter ; and, as you see, 
I am not so hainously guilty as was thought; so I beseech your 
Honours, as also his Majesty principally, to geve the mildest censure 
of me that may be, and wherein I have either exceeded or failed, 
I crave most humbly perdon. 

‘As for my life, I esteeme it in the Kings hands already, and I 
also most voluntarily offer it to his Majesty, either to be taken 
away at his pleasure; or to be reserved wholly to his service in any 
thing, which may stand with my religion, and dewty to God, whom 
I am assured his M‘ preferreth before him self. And wheras it 
hath pleased Almighty God so miraculously to preserve his Majesty, 
his royall Qweene, and most hopefull issue, from so horrible a 
perill, I humbly beseech your ll* to be suiters to his Highnes for 
the former calme of all Cath’. Dicat Angelo percutienti, cesset jam 
manus tua. Lett him putt up his sword a little after he hath done 
justice upon the principall. Isti qui oves sunt quid fecerunt ? 
The daunger is (thanks be to Almighty God) already past, his 
Majesty is in more security then ever, all conspirers do see what 
care God hath over Princes. T'utissimum munimentum (saith Seneca) 
est amor et benevolentia civiwm. Quid enim optabilius est quod ut 
omnes optent te diu vivere? Which as all good Cath* do now already 
wish, so will they more effectually pray for, if they may not feare 


® The portion between brackets is in the margin. 
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the faults of a few desperate heads, and so I humbly take my leave; 
From the Tower, this 8 of March 


*Y" LL* humble servant in our Saviour 


‘HENRY GARNETT.’ 
Endorsed: ‘9 March 1605. 


‘Declaracion of Henry Garnet superiour of the Jesuits 
in England all of his owne hand.’ 


[The following in Salisbury’s hand.} 
* This was forbydden by the K. to be given in evidence.’ 


Further Declaration of H. Garnet.° 


‘Wheras y" Honours have signified unto me by a letter to M" 
Lieutenant that his Ma‘ thinketh my former declaration too drye, 
and requireth to be better informed in some points, These shall 
be to lett y" LL?* understand that if I omitted any thing in my 
former, it was either for forgetfulnes, or for desyre of brevity in 
points which I thought not materiall, and the same brevity was 
commended unto me by M" Lieutenant. 

‘I will now, therfore, satisfy y" LL” and his M* with all 
sincerity ; for having dealt plainly in the principal, I see no cause 
in the world in these particulers to hault. 

‘To the first; that which I wrote of the first breach a farre of, 
of M' Catesby with me was very trew, the place was a chamber 
which I had in Tames street, whither he came unto me, and finding 
me aloane, moved the matter just as I sett it downe; neither ever did 
lenter farther with him then as I wrote, but rather cutt of all 
occasions (after I knew the project) of any discoursing with him of 
it, therby to save my self harmeles both with the State here, and 
with my Superiors at Rome; to whom I knew this thing would be 
infinitely displeasing, in so much as, at my second conference with 
M’ Greenwell, I said, Good Lord, if this matter go forward, the 
Pope will send me to the gallies, for he will assuredly think I was 
privy to it. The time was (as I remember) the Saturday. or Sonday 
after the Octaves of Corpus X". 

‘To the second, I never heard of any such thing intended in the 
Queen’s time, nor was ever any such question moved to me ; and that 
this is trew 3 reasons will make great presumptions. First for that 
from my first acquaintance with M* Catesby untill the Queene’s death, 
there was the other plote on foote continually expected ; secondly 
for that Mt Catesby thought this plotte of the powder action un- 
imaginable to any ; which he could not, if it had bene spoken of so 
lately. Finally, I think at that time, after my acquaintance with 
him, there was no Parliament. 

‘To the third, I know no more particulers of the nobility that 
should have bene saved then before I wrote, save that M* Green- 


® Hatfield MSS. ex. 35. 
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well tould me that he perceaved M* Catesby much afflicted for 
my L. of Rutland, whom he dearly affected, but it seemed then. 
he was contented to lett him go. Some devises also he had of 
wounding or disabling the Erle of Arundell to be that day at the 
Parliament; of no other nobleman I heard, onely this M* Greenwell 
said, that M* Catesby could not find in his hart to go to see the 
Lady Darby or the Lady Straunge at their houses, though he 
loved them above all others, because it pitied him to think that. 
they must also dye. 

‘There was never any advertisement geven to Rome of this 
particuler, to my knowledge, I only wrote in generall to hinder 
all, and after that I knew of this particuler I wrote as ernestly 
as I could to gett some censures against all particuler desperate 
plotts though the particulers I durst not write of; yet were 
they curious that I should enquire what Cath* intended, and yet 
forbad all tumults still. That which I wrote was continually by 
Fa. Persons to our general. 

‘Tho. Fitzherbert and Fa. Creswell had no intelligence at all 
by me or to my knowledge. The first I never wrote unto, the 
second was every day going to Rome, neither would I impart my 
knowledge to him. 

‘TI assuredly protest that I never had conference with any man 
living either Jesuit or Archpriest more than I have said. For I 
desyred nothing so much as to be thought free, and that whether 
the matter went forward or no, and succeeded or no; for I knew, 
although it had succeeded it would much displease the Pope and 
foran Princes, not onely in itselfe, but also that we should deale in 
such a matter, and therfore I inculcated still to all Jesuits the Popes: 
will, reputing their help unnecessary, if I had liked the matter 
never so much. As for M* Blackwell he is a man of another metall ; 
neither I nor any other durst acquaint him with such a thing; 
neither did I ever see him since my first suspicion. I had very 
short conference with Bainham, and wished him to take his in- 
structions of gentlemen of experience, which he or M" Catesby 
should know. OnelyI putt him in mind of some points as of 2 PP* 
executed in the north : of severity in new seezing of goods : of expecta- 
tion of severe lawes in the Parliament; and as I think of every 6 
weeks inquiry lately appointed, if it were then apointed. And all 
my purpose in this his imploiment, was (as before God I speake it) 
onely by peaceable meanes and intercession of Princes, to obtaine 
of his MY some relief. Our meeting was but once, and brief, and 
what after he was acquainted with, and what instructions he had 
of others, in all sincerity I know not. But I desyred much he should 
go; because y® Nuncio was infourmed there was no persecution in 
England, and so after it hapened, that he met there with the ould 
Spanish Emb* to whom they said, he would have geven the eye, for 
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reporting the like of no persecution in England, if he had not been 
stayed by discreeter men then himself. The cause why I wisshed 
him to be imployed was, for that by this meanes it would save 
charges of sending another. 


To y® Nuncio I did not write by him, but wisshed him to rely on 
Fa. Bald[win]s commendation. 

I never was tould, nor can imagin when or where Percy moved 
y® matter first, for all my knowlege came by a sudain and short 
relation of M* Greenwell. The letter I wrote by Faux, was to no 
other effect then this,—‘ This bearer already you know, but if you 
can adde any thing to your former kindnes, I pray you do al my 
request.’ This I wrote upon request of M* Catesby, and so I should 
in like sort have written for any other. Instructions I gave none : 
neither was I then acquainted with any matter, neither suspected 
any thing: neither thought y® man of any meane sufficiency of 
witte. Neither had I any one word in private or of any secret 
matter with him. 

‘This, my very good Ld’, is the very bottom of my hart, con- 
cerning y® points your Honours propounded, neither do I see the 
least cause in the world of concealing any thing, humbly desyring 
y’ H.H* and his Ma‘ favourably for to interpret of my sincerity. 
10° Mar. ‘Y" Ld* humble servant 

‘ HENRY GARNETT.’ 
Endorsed : ‘Henry Garnet 10 March 
10 March 1605 answer of Henry Garnet to certain Interrogatorys.’ 


MANCHESTER'S QUARREL WITH CROMWELL. 


Tue volume with this title, published by the Camden Society in 
1875, wanted, unfortunately, one very important document, viz. 
that part of Manchester’s narrative, in the House of Lords, which 
contained, in reply to Cromwell’s impeachment, explicit accusations 
and complaints regarding the conduct of that subordinate officer. 
The whole matter, as it stood at the time, is fully discussed in 
the historical preface of the volume (see pp. Ixvi—Ixxvii). 

In 1883, in the ‘Camden Miscellany,’ was published a letter 
from the Tanner MSS., with a short introduction by Dr. Gardiner, 
which stated that the letter was, as to real authorship, unmistakable, 
although in the Tanner catalogue it was ascribed to Sir W. Waller. 
This letter, in fact, was a copy of that part of Manchester's narra- 
tive which had, up to that time, not been traceable. 

Some time ago I happened to come across a manuscript copy of 
the whole of Manchester’s narrative among the pamphlets in the 
British Museum known as the ‘ Thomason collection.’ It is written, 
so far as I am able to judge, by Thomason himself, and is, possibly, 
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a copy made from the original, which must at the time have been 
in Manchester’s possession. Thomason, we can tell from remarks 
scattered through his vast collection, was a Presbyterian, or at least 
an anti-Independent, and it is not unlikely that he considered the 
document of primary importance, and made every effort to get for 
his collection a copy of the matter so rigidly suppressed by the 
Houses. ; 

This manuscript copy has the following title: The E. of Man- 
chester’s narrative in y* house of Peeres in Parlement concerninge 
Dennington Castle &¢., w° was in (sic) November ' 9 1644.’ 

In the general catalogue made by Thomason for his collection it 
is entered as follows: ‘ The E. of Manchester’s Narrative in y* house 
of Peers in Parlament Concerning Dunnington Castle &c., which 
was in or about Novemb. 1644 being a Character of Cromwell’s 
Designe.’ 

The body of the manuscript consists of two parts, the first 
being that part of the narrative which is published by Rushworth, 
and the second corresponding with the letter of the Tanner collec- 
tion. 

Comparing the Thomason MS. with the others, there is found to 
be, except in matters of variety of spelling, &c., no difference from 
the text in the first part, but a somewhat important divergence from 
the Tanner MS. towards the close of the second part of the narra- 
tive. Speaking of Cromwell’s revolutionary opinions, Manchester 
says: ‘I must confesse these speeches, some of them spoken 
publiquely, others privately, yett soe as I saw they had a publique 
Influence on the Army, made me Jealous of his Intentions, and 
therefore I did not communicate my Counsells unto him with that 
freedome that formerly I had done, and I have often expressed my 
Dislike of his Actions even to some y' wished him well. And I hope 
this shall not make such an Impression,’ &c. 

The phrase in italics occurs only in the Thomason MS. The 
manuscript is to be found in vol. 710 of the collection. The rest of 
the pamphlets in the same volume relate to the year 1656, but in 
vol. 180, which concerns the year 1644, is to be found a note by 
Thomason, referring to the narrative in vol. 710, and showing that 
it has, from some cause, been misplaced in binding. With regard 
to the Tanner MS., may it not be possible that it is so far correctly 
ascribed in the catalogue to Waller, as being a copy, by him also, of 
the original, presumably in the possession of Manchester ? 

Waller too was a strong Presbyterian, or anti-Independent. 

. W. G. Ross. 


? There is an error here. From the Lords’ journals it is evident that Manchester 


narrated verbally on 28 Nov. and presented the written narrative—both parts~on 
2 Dec. 
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A PASSAGE IN EVELYN’S DIARY. 


I po not know whether attention has ever been called to a curious 
blunder in Evelyn’s diary which may be a warning of the danger 
of attaching much historical weight to the obiter dicta of even con- 
temporary, well-informed, and intelligent writers. Under date 
8 July 1656, in describing a visit to Colchester, Evelyn says he was 
shown ‘the wall where Sir Cha. Lucas and Sir Geo. Lisle, those 
valiant and noble persons who so bravely behav’d themselves in the 
last siege, were barbarously shot, murdered by Ireton in cold blood 
after surrendering on articles; having been disappointed of relief 
from the Scotch army, which had been defeated with the King at 
Worcester.’ The last words to be historically correct ought to be, 
‘with Hamilton at Preston.’ That is to say, Evelyn confused 
what is known as the ‘second civil war’ of 1648, when Hamilton 
and the ‘ engagers’ invaded England and were beaten at Preston, 
with the event of 1651, when Charles II invaded England and was 
defeated at Worcester. The causes of the confusion are obvious. 
Both in 1648 and in 1651 a Scotch royalist army invaded England 
by the western route and was destroyed. Still it is remarkable that 
a man like Evelyn should have made the mistake; he was in the 
prime of life when both the events which he has confused took place. 
It would be going too far to assume that he fell into the confusion 
in 1656; for there are many indications that the entries in this 
part, at least, of the diary are not strictly contemporary; still the 
fact that he fell into it at all shows how little confidence can be 
placed in casual references to historical events even by writers who 
must have been perfectly well informed about them; in Greek 
history, for instance, such writers as Isocrates, Demosthenes, or even 
Aristotle, may, from mere carelessness or lapse of memory on their 
part, be very untrustworthy witnesses of historical facts. 
G. Norv. 


CROMWELL AND THE INSURRECTION OF 1655. A REPLY TO MR. FIRTH. 


A Few prefatory words are expedient. Readers of Mr. Firth’s essay 
may deem that the author of the article he criticises, ‘ Oliver 
Cromwell: his Character; illustrated by Himself,’! is barely en- 
titled to a reply, so confidently does Mr. Firth maintain that the 
statements it contains are misstatements, or absolutely unfounded. 
Inaccuracy, even a ‘John’ for a ‘ Joseph,’ or reference to the manu- 
script of a published document, may be pardoned, but not the misuse 
of evidence; that is an offence against the being of truth. It is 
therefore necessary that some immediate proof should be offered, 
showing that the effort I made to disclose Cromwell’s complicity in 


' Quarterly Review, April 1886. 
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the insurrection of 1655 is based not on inference, far less on mis- 
representation, but on documentary evidence. 

The central link in the evidential chain that binds that insur- 
rection on Cromwell’s shoulders, is the fact that Cromwell, acting 
on intimate knowledge of the counsels and movements of the king 
and his followers, procured the admission into England of the first 
detachment of the emissaries sent to effect that insurrection. To 
break that link, Mr. Firth asserts that Cromwell neither could nor did 
do so: that though generally acquainted with the project, Cromwell 
was ignorant of its details, and of the arrival of those men at Dover ; 
and that they obtained freedom from detention, not by any special 
arrangement, but ‘ under a general order from the Protector to the 
port commissioners to release all persons they thought harmless, 
on taking an engagement from them, or from persons who knew 
them.’ Mr. Firth must not accuse me of a tu quoque if I assert 
that these statements are ‘ absolutely unfounded.’ 

The first witnesses that prove Cromwell’s foreknowledge of the 
insurrection plot are the two English envoys who persuaded Charles 
to sanction the insurrection; they urged that ‘for their present 
purpose to act, they say they are forced to it by the full discovery 
they suppose Cromwell has made of the whole plot, and of the 
persons engaged in it,’ using curiously enough the very words in 
which Cromwell afterwards declared his knowledge of the project. 
Ormond sided with the envoys for the same reason; he believed 
that ‘Cromwell has discovered the matter;’ and Ormond wrote 
these words about six days before the first batch of the insurrec- 
tionists started on their journey for England. Writing about a 
week later, Henderson, Cromwell’s agent, and Charles’s neighbour 
at Cologne, unintentionally confirms the accuracy of Ormond’s 
opinion. Henderson informs Thurloe, not of the project itself, for 
with that he assumes that Thurloe is acquainted, but of the great 
sadness created in Charles’s court by ‘the first news of the dis- 
covery of the plot.’ ? 

To this evidence, proving Cromwell’s foreknowledge of the 
design, whilst the men engaged in it might be looked for on our 
coasts, may be added that remarkable anonymous letter relating. 
to the insurrection of 1655, that Secretary Nicholas was requested 
to lay before the king. The object of that letter was to warn him 
‘that Watt Vane, when’ the informant ‘ was at the Hague, told him 
(with a countenance serious, and pretending great kindness to the 
King), that all the King’s business was betrayed to Cromwell from 
Cologne,’ that he was told of the day when the intended insurrec-- 
tion was to break out, and ‘ also about the King’s going to the Coast,’ 
to await a possible summons across to England, ‘ on ;4; March, ten 


* Ormonde to Hyde, 3 Feb. 1655; Clarendon State Papers, iii. 265; 3 Feb.;. 
Clarendon MSS. Cal. iii. 13. 
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days before he did stir’ from Cologne. The informant added that 
‘Colonel Cromwell likewise must needs invite me to dinner, and 
made a long discourse to me of his integrity to the King. He told 
me that Cromwell hath notice of all we do at Cologne, that my Lord 
of Rochester,’ the joint commander with Wagstaff in the insurrec- 
tion of 1655, ‘ was known to Cromwell to be in England as soon as 
he landed; and that he was permitted to make those essays on 
purpose to make him have the greater confidence in those persons 
he communicated with, as he would intimate, of the army ; whereby 
Cromwell would learn always what was to be done, those being his 
friends really, ours in show.’* And that Rochester did find ready: 
to hand at Dover a friend ‘in show,’ is mentioned in the Quarterly 
article.‘ 

The boast hitherto about Cromwell has been, that ‘as for the 
Plots, the Protector had long had his eye on them, had long had 
his nooses round them,’ and in conformity with this opinion I ven- 
tured to suggest that, in all probability, under the noted compact 
between Sir R. Willis and Cromwell, ‘the counsels of the Sealed 
Knot’ (the king’s most trusted English advisers, presided over by 
Willis) ‘were no secret to Cromwell’ during January to March 
1655. 

Mr. Firth, on the contrary, maintains that ‘ there is no evidence 
that Willis was at this period in Cromwell’s pay ;’ that ‘ what evidence 
there is respecting his treason, leads to the conclusion that it com- 
menced much later.’ 

This attempt to screen Cromwell from the responsibility of too 
much knowledge cannot be made good. Precise proof of the time 
when a secret compact began, is not to be expected; still, 
according to Phillips, Milton’s nephew, it was ‘ shrewdly suspected * 
that Willis, during March 1655, played the traitor. Hyde wrote 
to Rumbold, 17 Oct. 1659, that ‘the King doth know, that Sir 
R. Willis hath long corresponded with Thurloe.’ Richard Crom- 
well stated ‘that his father often told him that Willis was his 
pensioner.’ In the letter by which Charles warned his friends 
against the discovered traitor, he is described as having ‘ always ” 
conducted himself in a suspicious manner.’ The reference, also, to 
dangers from the ‘old cavalier party, Commonwealth men, and 
divers discontented, and those not meanest in the army,’ in the 
document headed ‘A Letter to Secretary Thurloe proposing to dis- 


% Egerton MSS. 2535, fol. 637. 

* Iam indebted to Mr. Firth for the reference (Thurloe, ii. 610), which proves that 
Massonet, clerk in the king’s closet, was in communication and negotiation with Crom- 
well’s agent at least six months prior to the insurrection of March 1655. 

5 Clarendon State Papers, 533,542 ; Carte Letters, ii. 284. Baker’s Chronicle, 553. 
‘It is believed that for several years Willis faithfully complied with the engagement’ 


with Cromwell (Lingard, vii. 259); and several years, starting backward from 1658, 
would land us in 1655. 
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cover Conspiracies against the Protector’s person,’ supposed to be 
written by Sir R. Willis,® assigns the letter to the year 1654. 

Another circumstance bespeaks the existence of the Willis com- 
pact during the insurrection of 1655. He stipulated that he was 
to be kept wholly out of sight, even though a plotter might escape 
in consequence. Carte relates that ‘it was generally thought that 
Sir R. Willis had discovered Ormond’s visit in London (January 
1658) on condition that he should not be seized, lest he himself 
should thereby be detected.’” A kindred influence surely intervened 
between the men despatched by Charles for the enterprise of March 
1655 and the hand of the Protector? They all escaped scot free, 
though they were about fourteen in number, though they remained 
in England for weeks and months, though their leader and a 
companion were actually in detention for several hours, and 
though Manning, the spy, informed Thurloe of their whereabouts 
in London. With this evidence before him, Mr. Firth is not 
entitled to deny the truth of Cromwell’s assertion regarding the 
insurrection of 1655, that ‘We had knowledge of their whole 
design . . . and of the particular Persons engaged therein.’ ® 

Having shown that Cromwell could have made arrangements to 
nsure the admission of the king’s emissaries into England, I will 
now prove that Cromwell did so. Besides the ‘friends in show’ 
sent to meet Lord Rochester on his arrival in England, Cromwell 
took under his care two of those ‘particular persons,’ Major 
Armorer and a companion, who landed at Dover on 18 or 14 
March 1655. They were detained by the port authorities, because 
‘a restraint’ was placed ‘upon all the passages, by Order from 
His Highness’ the Protector. About three or four days later, 
Armorer and his companion were set free, ‘ upon the Commissioners 
receipt of that Commission from His Highness ;’ and immediately 
afterwards ‘that commission’ was superseded. The deputy-governor, 
in his letter to Thurloe reporting Armorer’s release, undertakes to 
explain to the commissioners ‘ what his Highness pleasure is in 
relation to the revoking his last Order to them,’ i.e. ‘that commis- 
sion,’ and that ‘I shall improve my utmost care and diligence to 
observe the contents of the former Order, and to let you receive a 
constant account of all persons, which are to be staid and secured, 
as that Order directs and enjoins.’ ® 

Thus it is obvious that the restraining order which caused 
Armorer’s detention was the ‘ Order’ ordinarily in force, and that 
he was released under a special Order, ‘ that Commission’ which 
the commissioners received from ‘ his highness,’ whilst Armorer was 


®* Thurloe, i. 757. 7 Life of Ormond, ii. 179. 

* Thurloe, iii. 339, 428. Protector’s declaration, 31 Oct. 1655: Upon the occasion 
of the late Insurrection. 

* Thurloe, iii. 137, 164. 
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in custody. The support that my statements receive from Crom- 
well’s actions and the evidence of his servants might suggest to 
Mr. Firth that in his denial that any ‘ evidence whatever exists of 
Cromwell’s agency or complicity’ in the insurrection of 1655, he 
exceeds the just limits of controversial contradiction, and that he 
should not. have kept wholly out of sight the important statements 
made by Watt Vane and Colonel Cromwell regarding the Pro- 
tector’s foreknowledge of the project, and the use he made thereof. 

Research after historic truth is, however, we are assured, Mr. 
Firth’s sole aim. So we will gladly join with him in the quest 
after the true origin of that insurrection. That occurrence, accord- 
ing to Mr. Firth, was the natural product of the political condition of 
England during the latter half of 1654 : a perfectly tenable opinion, 
had that condition continued as it began. The royalists, both at 
home and abroad, encouraged by the bitter dislike that many in 
Cromwell’s army felt against a government vested in Cromwell’s 
‘single person,’ believed up to 1 Dec. 1654 that all things went on 
in England as well as could be wished, that ‘the army will begin 
the work for us, and even do the work for us ;’ and Ormond, of the 
king’s advisers the one most bent on activity, hopefully prepared to 
profit by the expected discord. This ‘ fault,’ however, occurs in the 
strata of Mr. Firth’s argument that the insurrection of 1655 was 
the result of that expectation. Between the autumn of 1654 and the 
spring of 1655 an abrupt chasm occurs in the continuity of public 
affairs. By repression applied to leading republican officers, and 
by persuasion applied to the mass of the army, Cromwell secured 
its fidelity, and put an extinguisher on the expectations of the 
royalists. Ormond, who had written so hopefully to Hyde on 
1 Dec. 1654 about their prospects in England, on the 29th of the 
next month invites him to ‘a melancholy consultation what the 
King is next to do, for I something more than doubt, that the frame 
of his business is so broken, that it will not admit of piecing, but 
that some favourable opportunity must be staid for, to cast it into a 
new mould.’ !° 

Ormond justly despaired. Neither leveller nor royalist could 
hope for success whilst Cromwell and his army and navy were in 
harmony. That they remained in harmony during the winter and 
spring of 1654-5 is certain: Ormond’s ‘ favourable opportunity ’ did 
not arise; but the unforeseen did. Within two or three. days after 
29 Jan., the date of that dismal letter, two royalists appeared at 
Cologne, and persuaded Charles to sanction the insurrection of 
1655, despite sharp and absolute warnings from the ‘ Sealed Knot’ 
that those who tempted the king into that expedition were madmen. 

To prove the sanity of those men, Mr. Firth claims a more 
intimate knowledge of English affairs during the winter and early 

” Clarendon State Papers, iii. 259, 263. 
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spring 1654-5 than was enjoyed: by the king’s ablest English 
advisers. He maintains that they were mistaken; that the expe- 
dition was not an act of madness; that the levellers, though the 
army was purged of republican ‘humours,’ were still a danger to 
the state; that they had in train a mutiny in the Scottish army ; 
that Major-General Overton, the chief of the army republicans, 
conspired against Cromwell; that two cavaliers, Messrs. Bagenal 
and Bayley, were planning a revolt, and that the royalists were 
collecting arms. 

Adopting Mr. Firth’s lead, but not his conclusions, I propose to 
show that Cromwell himself had a hand in the distribution of arms 
among the royalists, that Messrs. Bagenal and Bayley’s plot was a 
farce, that the levellers were ‘ dancing in a net’ spread for them by 
Cromwell, and that he accused Overton of complicity in that mutiny, 
knowing that the accusation was false. 

To obtain a true estimate of Cromwell’s conduct during Decem- 
ber to January 1654-5, it is essential that the position held by the 
protectorate government during the latter half of 1654 should be 
appreciated. Those months formed, according to Godwin, ‘a grand 
epoch of Cromwell’s government.’ He had a surplus in his treasury ; 
his army was fully paid ; his fleet was well affected towards him, and 
powerful at sea. Ireland and Scotland were subject to his yoke; he 
negotiated as an equal with the leading continental powers. Nor 
had Cromwell occasion to fear trouble at home. The following 
account of the dangerous classes in England during September 
1654 is drawn by a faithful subject of ‘our admired Protector.’ 
The writer states that the anabaptists and levellers were neither 
numerous nor influential, and were regarded with general hatred ; 
that the presbyterians, fully reconciled to the government, and 
greatly favoured by the Protector, walked hand in hand with true- 
hearted independents; whilst the most numerous of his enemies, 
the royalists, were in reality the least considerable. Their mon- 
strous intemperance rendered them incapable of any action beyond 
the ken of the wine bush ; they were so false and perfidious that no 
cavalier could trust another with an ordinary secret; any combina- 
tion by royalists with other factions was consequently most impro- 
bable."! 

The futile agitation carried on by Sexby and Wildman, during 
the autumn and winter of 1654, confirms the general truth of these 
remarks. These noted anabaptist conspirators, during three or four 
months, held meetings in London, distributed inflammatory pam- 
phlets, travelled through the country, and visited the leaders of 
their party, but they produced no tangible result. In the end, 
when Cromwell put a stop to their intrigues, Sexby fled, and Wild- 
man was seized without an effort at resistance or of popular appeal. 

" Clarendon Papers (Bodleian), Cal. ii. 396. 
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Even when that distinguished anabaptist, Lord Grey, taken on his 
own ground and among his own people, was arrested by Colonel 
Hacker, he reported to the Protector that there was ‘no appearance 
of danger ’ in the district, ‘except by those called Quakers, who will 
not return home, but say they stand in the counsel of the Lord, 
and not in the will of man.’ ” 

Cromwell, however, took a very gloomy view of the levellers. 
He assured parliament (22 Jan. 1655) that ‘the correspondence 
held with the interest of the Cavaliers by that Party of Men called 
Levellers, who call themselves Commonwealth men, is in our hands, 
whose Declarations were framed to that purpose, and ready to be 
published at the time of their common Rising, whereof we are 
possessed, and for which we have the confession of themselves now 
in custody . . . these also have been, and are endeavouring to put 
us into blood and confusion—more desperate and dangerous con- 
fusion—than England ever yet saw.’ 

As Cromwell withdrew, in the speech of September 1656, the 
charge that the levellers had, as a party, combined with the royalists, 
and as no trace of such a combination existed, save in the delusions 
of the king and his court, that feature in this statement may be 
passed by.'* But the number of levellers then in Cromwell’s cus- 
tody, what proof he possessed of their ‘common rising,’ and of 
their endeavours ‘to put us into blood and confusion,’ can be 
tested by the ‘Thurloe Papers.’ This collection contains the mass 
of the letters, reports, and depositions received by Cromwell’s 
home secretary. It is therefore of special value in our inquiry, 
for these papers can certainly be relied upon, as supplying the 
official evidence on which Cromwell based his public statements 
regarding the domestic condition of England. 

That being the case, it appears that when Cromwell addressed 
his parliament, he had under government surveillance, or in custody, 
not more than a leveller and a half, i.e. Dallington, an informer, 
who posed as a leveller, and Prior, the man he accused of being a 
leveller, who protested he was not, and that the informer was the 
first to broach seditious suggestions. This, however, was Dallington’s 
story. When ‘within 4 miles’ of his home in Northamptonshire 
he met Prior accidentally. After ‘some conference about public 
affairs, Prior told him, that there were several in the army that 
were resolved to stand to their first principles in opposition to the 
government ; and that he had a Declaration in his pocket to that 
purpose, which Declaration the said Prior read to this examinant, 
and said it should, as soon as they had gathered to their rendesvous, 
be in print, and put in every market-place. Their rendesvous (he 
said) was to be in January at several places, and named Salisbury 

® Thurloe, iii. 148. 


8 Carlyle, iii. 430. Speech, 22 Jan. 1655. 
™ Carlyle, iv. 114. 
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Plain, and Marston Moor ; and other places, he said, was also agreed 
upon, and their colours should be white tape, and white ribbons. 
He said also, that the Lord Grey should be for them, and so would 
Colonel Saunders, and Colonel Okey, but did not know what Sir 
Arthur Haselrigge would do. And further that there were agi- 
tators sent into the army in Scotland and Ireland; and that many 
of them should draw unto their assistance in January, when their 
rendesvous should be.’ * 

Dallington was also informed by Prior that he had distributed 
that Declaration widely throughout England; and he begged 
Dallington, ‘for his further satisfaction,’ to visit Colonel Eyres, a 
noted anabaptist officer in London. That satisfaction, however, 
Dallington failed to obtain, for the colonel proved to be ‘ timorous, 
and not willing to speak with him about any such business,’ i.e. 
seditious business. 

Dallington does not inspire confidence. Colonel Okey asserted, 
on his own experience as a distinguished anabaptist officer, that at 
this season ‘there came several trepanners from Whitehall’ * among 
the soldiers in the north; and features in Dallington’s tale tend to 
show that he was playing that game in England. He was regarded 
with suspicion by ‘timorous’ Colonel Eyres, who was so stout a 
republican that Cromwell thought it best to lock him up. Dallington 
assumed to Prior the aspect of an anabaptist emissary from the 
Protector’s fleet; but no evidence exists proving that disaffection 
was rife in the navy. That a widespread military revolt was 
definitely planned and appointed in January 1655, as Mr. Firth 
will admit, is equally improbable. So unimportant did that 
‘rendesvous’ of disaffected soldiers ‘at several places’ appear to 
Cromwell, that it would seem as if he overlooked it when he 
examined Prior. The slightest hint of a ‘common rising’ in the 
army must have caught Cromwell’s attention. Prior was most 
anxious to clear his character, yet that subject is not mentioned 
in the full and perfect reply that he addressed to the Protector in 
answer ‘to the questions you asked me.’ 

According, therefore, to the ‘ Thurloe Papers,’ that talk between 
Dallington and Prior about the ‘ rendesvous’ of soldiers decked out 
with white tape, formed the only approach to proof possessed by 
Cromwell of a ‘common rising’ by the levellers in the English 
army when he addressed parliament on 22 Jan. 1655. The Pro- 
tector, however, also possessed information that Sexby and Wild- 
man had under discussion a mutiny in the Scottish army. Our 
inquiry into that subject is so intimately connected with the name 
of Major-General Overton, that it must be prefaced by a brief account 
of his history and position. 

He was deservedly most eminent among the republican party. 

1 Thurloe, iii. 35. 6 Burton, iv. 146. 
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A true puritan, he hated monarchy and episcopal government, and 
held that all authority, civil and religious, ought to be in the hands 
of the people. For that cause Overton fought throughout the civil 
wars with skill and courage. He was also Milton’s friend, bound 
to him ‘these many years past in a friendship of more than brotherly 
closeness and affection ;’ and Milton with unconscious irony ex- 
horted Cromwell, ‘the tutelary God of Liberty,’ to make ‘ Liberty 
safe, and even to enlarge it,’ by taking as a partner in his counsels 
such a man as Overton, ‘of the highest modesty, integrity, and 
valour.’ Cromwell, on the contrary, as soon as he could, made 
‘Liberty safe’ by removing Overton from active service, and by 
detaining him as a suspect during the summer of 1654. In 
September, however, Cromwell sent for Overton, and offered to 
place him second in command, under General Monk, over the 
Scottish army. That offer was accepted; but recognising the in- 
stinctive antagonism that must exist between the Protector and the 
republican, Overton undertook that when he was convinced that 
Cromwell ‘ did only design the setting up of himself, and not the 
good of these Nations,’ he should receive notice from Overton ‘ that 
he could no longer serve him ;’ and Cromwell replied, ‘ Thou were’t 
a knave, if thou wouldest.’ 7 ; 

Overton was not permitted much time for his scrutiny of 
Cromwell’s conduct. During the following December he instructed 
Monk to secure and send Overton to London. It was done, and 
he was imprisoned in the Tower, and in Jersey, until the Protector’s 
death. 

This was the crime for which Overton was imprisoned. Crom- 
well with utmost publicity and solemnity declared that ‘by the 
designs of some in the army, who are now in custody, it was 
designed to get as many of them as possible . . . to march for 
England out of Scotland; and in discontent to seize their General 
there [General Monk], a faithful and honest man, that so another 
might head the army;’ and Cromwell specified that ‘ another’ to 
be Major-General Overton.'* 

On the truth, therefore, of that charge rests the guilt of 
Overton or Cromwell. If it can be proved that when he accused 
‘a companion of his labours and trials’ of the basest crime a 
soldier can commit, Cromwell knew that such a charge was utterly 
without foundation, and that on that charge he ruined Overton’s 
life and happiness, then Cromwell was guilty of conduct that 
cannot be shuffled out of sight by a vague admission that though 
‘there are, no doubt, circumstances that are much against Overton, 
he was harshly punished, on insufficient evidence, and without 
fair trial.’ 

'” Thurloe, iii. 110. 


‘8 Speech, 22 Jan. 1655 ; Carlyle, iii. 448; Declaration, 31 Oct. 1655. 
VOL. IlI.—NO. XI. MM 
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Proceedings against Overton were begun during the first or 
second week of December 1654. Cromwell directed Monk, as 
commander-in-chief of the Scottish army, to desire Overton by 
letter, giving no special reason, to quit his military duty at 
Aberdeen, and to present himself at Dalkeith, Monk’s head- 
quarters. On 26 Dec. Monk reported to Cromwell that he had 
sent an officer to arrest Overton, as he had not obeyed Monk’s. 
directions. Cromwell was also informed by Monk that, pretending 
instructions from Cromwell, he had ordered Majors Bramston and 
Holmes and Lieutenant Keamer to appear before the Protector at 
Whitehall ; they being ‘men who are not so well affected to the 
Government as I could wish them,’ and because ‘if there were any 
such design as your intelligence is of, 1 am sure Colonel Overton 
could do nothing in it, without the assistance of these two Majors.’ '* 

As Cromwell proceeded against Overton for complicity in a 
mutiny among the Scottish soldiers, the ‘design’ that Cromwell 
communicated to Monk must be that projected mutiny. Hence, it 
is evident, at the outset of our inquiry, that the ‘ design,’ even 
from the first, never presented itself to Cromwell, or to Monk, as a 
definite project needing summary and immediate stamping out. 
Had prompt action been needed—and what needs prompter action 
than imminent military revolt ?—Overton’s arrest would have been 
made by sudden seizure, not by letters of recall. Had Monk 
possessed any proof of Majors Bramston and Holmes’s complicity 
in the mutiny, he would not have begged Cromwell to assume to 
himself the responsibility of the withdrawal of those officers from 
active service. The tenor of Monk’s letters shows that he did not 
feel mutiny in the air during that December. Even before Overton 
was .shipped for London, Monk wrote to Cromwell that ‘I hope by 
the blessing of God, there will be no danger of disaffected persons 
in Scotland, for I find the Commanders so generally well affected, 
that I doubt we shall be able to command any person both great 
and small here.’ * 

'® Thurloe, iii. 46. 

2” Thurloe, iii. 55. The expression in Monk’s letter to Cromwell of 26 Dec. ‘if 
there were any such design as your intelligence is of,’ marks the first intimation that 
Monk received of the mutiny. Subsequently, therefore, to 26 Dec. he received an un- 
dated, unsigned letter (the signature may have been cut off), to this effect. The writer, 
presumably an army officer, states that he was ‘lately solicited to act in the following 
designe: Your person was first to be secured; then Major-General Overton to have 
given out orders, and to have drawn 3,000 foot, besides horse into the field, and soon 
after to have marcht for England, where the Lord Bradshaw, and Sir A. Haselrig was 
to have joined with them very considerable forces,’ that ‘ Vice-Admiral Lawson was 
engaged in this designe, with a squadron of the Fleet,’ and that Colonels Pride, 
Cobbit, &c. ‘and severall others were also engaged in this plot.’ The writer adds 
that ‘this designe was to break forth some 10 days since’ (Thurloe, iii. 185). No 
evidence confirming the general truth of this information exists. When this letter 


was written, the fidelity of the Protector’s fleet was unquestionable; Sir A. Haselrig, 
it is certain, was ‘loath’ to rise against the government; the idea that a mutiny 
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Such were the circumstances attending Major-General Overton’s 
arrest. The origin of the charge made against him by Cromwell 
must be explained. The sole evidence of a projected mutiny in the 
Scottish army rests on the unsigned letter addressed to Monk, and 
on information received by Cromwell of discussions held by Sexby 
and Wildman with their associates during the winter of 1654. To 
excite their hopes, Sexby and Wildman seem to have suggested that 
the republican soldiers in the northern army might be tempted into 
revolt, and that Major-General Overton might be induced to com- 
mand the mutineers. The only evidence bearing on this subject is 
contained in a document headed ‘ Notes of Major Wildman’s Plot, 
by Secretary Thurloe,’ and depositions made by Dyer, Sexby’s ser- 
vant, in February 1657, giving a detailed history of his master’s 
doings from 1653 to July 1656.”! 

The mention of Major-General Overton in Dyer’s depositions 
shall be taken first. Dyer, in his narrative of the plans and pro- 
ceedings of the conspirators, stated that ‘the said Sexby acquainted 
this informant, that Colonel Overton, who was in Scotland, was to 
seize on General Monk and the headquarters, with his regiment, 
and other friends that he had there.’ This statement seems posi- 
tive enough. Major-General Overton was often styled colonel, and 
undoubtedly during December 1654 he was serving in the Scottish 
army. Dyer, however, in a subsequent deposition dropped all re- 
ference to Major-General Overton, and gave this description of the 
mutiny project: ‘The persons engaged are as follows: Lieutenant 
Bemont; this was the man that carried and distributed all the 
declarations against His Highness that were published in Scotland: 
this was the man, likewise, who joined with Richard Overton to cut 
off the headquarters in Scotland, and to deliver up Hull.’ 

As Major-General Overton’s christian name is ‘ Robert,’ and not 
Richard, Dyer thus assigned the authorship of the mutiny to two 
different persons. The ‘Notes of Major Wildman’s Plot’ afford a 
possible solution of this difficulty. Though Sexby had no right, as 
stated in the first deposition, to affirm that Major-General Overton 
‘was,’ i.e. had undertaken, ‘to seize General Monk,’ still the in- 
formation that Sexby desired to convey may have been that Major- 
General Overton would feel compelled to assume the command, to 
prevent his soldiers becoming a disorderly mob, when Richard 
Overton, by the seizure of General Monk, had thrown the northern 
army into confusion. And this opinion is confirmed by the ‘ Notes :’ 
the sentence in that document descriptive of the plot runs thus: 
‘Begin with a mutiny, and then they should seize and putt in 


scheme had reached within ten days of its fulfilment is contradicted by the action of 
Cromwell and of Monk; and the supposed project must have been known to them 
three weeks at least before this letter came to hand, 

2! Thurloe, iii, 147, vi. 831, 832, 
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Edinburgh Castle, which they were sure of: forced Overton to 
command ;’ and the writer of the unsigned. letter to Monk uses 
a somewhat similar phrase, ‘ your person was first to be secured ; 
then Major-General Overton to have given out orders.’ ” 

The charge brought by Cromwell against Overton exactly tallies, 
both in language and in substance, with the documentary evidence 
that we have quoted, save that Cromwell assumes as certain that 
conjectural complicity in the mutiny which was hoped for by Sexby 
and Wildman. It may, however, be deemed that other sources of 
information had convinced Cromwell that the major-general would 
not need much forcing into the leadership of the revolt, or that 
Cromwell, ignorant of the details of the conspiracy, may have blended 
together the various parts that the two Overtons were to play in 
the affair. 

Nor is this surmise without seeming foundation. The major- 
general and Richard Overton were probably members of the same 
family, possessing alike influential connexion with the town of 
Hull. And Richard Overton was undoubtedly an active and trusted 
brother conspirator with Sexby and Wildman: he worked for them, 
travelled for them, and they even confided to his care the money 
they received from Spanish purses. Richard Overton also was con- 
spicuous in the anabaptist intrigues of the winter of 1654. And in 
the reports Cromwell received anent the conspiracy, due distinction 
between Richard and Robert may not have been maintained. 

These more lenient surmises regarding Cromwell’s conduct 
towards Overton rest on the supposition that Cromwell knew that 
the mutiny plot was a real danger, threatening to put England 
‘into blood and confusion;’ and that Richard Overton had not 
been brought prominently within his ken. Cromwell knew, on the 
contrary, that the mutiny scheme was a mere pretence, for Richard 
Overton, the man who undertook ‘to cut off the headquarters’ of 
the northern army and ‘to deliver up Hull,’ had placed himself 
and his services at Thurloe’s disposal. 

At the very time when Richard Overton was attending the ana- 
baptist meetings in London, and was exhibiting the ‘ two sheep skins 
quite full of Spanish pistoles ’ that he had brought over for the con- 
spirators, and was boasting ‘that now he had money enough, he 

2 In the Thurloe Notes, following the words ‘forced Overton to command,’ is this 
passage: ‘He writ up hither, and then declaration ready which was drawn by a 
meeting here, and sent G. Br. . . . and printed here. Spoke as if they should have 
Berwick. Sure of Hull by Overton’s means, and the townsmen, and Overton’s 
correspondence.’ As the major-general was also governor of Hull, mischief seems 
to lurk in that statement. But on the face of it he is not touched by that state- 
ment. The Overton who must be ‘forced’ into the conspiracy cannot be the Overton 
who was ‘sure’ to betray his trust at Hull. And Dyer, in his second deposition, 
expressly stated that it was ‘ Richard Overton’ who was ‘to deliver up Hull.’ ‘He 


writ up hither’ may refer to M. G. Overton; but the spokesman, according to the con- 
text, must be either Sexby or Wildman. 
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was sure of more than 300 for his part in London City,’ he 
had also written from his lodging in Bedford Street, 6 Sept. 1654, 
to Secretary Thurloe warning him ‘that there will be attempts and 
endeavours by persons of great ability and interest against the 
government ;’ and assuring him that, ‘ for my part, I shall . . . be 
glad if I may be an instrument in the prevention of disturbance. I 
may happily be capable of doing some considerable service therein.’ 
And the colonel assures Thurloe that ‘I shall be very ready to do 
it;’ and concludes his letter ‘with all due acknowledgment of 
other favours I formerly received from you.’ Clarendon was not 
mistaken in stating that Cromwell ‘ appointed some trusty spies, 
of which he had plenty, to watch Wildman very narrowly.’ * 

The proposal made to Cromwell by Richard Overton, and his 
proposals to Sexby and Wildman to seize on General Monk and to 
deliver up Hull, explain each other. Safe with Cromwell, Richard 
Overton could safely lure on his dupes by these bold suggestions, 
until they had furnished materials for Thurloe’s ‘ Notes of Major 
Wildman’s Plot,’ for Cromwell’s panic-designing descriptions of the 
‘desperate and dangerous Confusion’ to be wrought by the ana- 
baptists, and for the ruin of Major-General Overton. And as the only 
approach that Sexby and Wildman made to a definite project that 
threatened ‘ blood and confusion,’ save vague promises of support 
from Lord Grey and Sir A. Haselrig, was the mutiny and the attack 
on the town of Hull, their plot shrinks, at the touch of Richard 
Overton’s pen, into a Cromwellian imposture. Nor, supposing that 
those schemes were endowed with a reality which they never pos- 
sessed, can they in the slightest degree be brought home to Major- 
General Overton. 

That no evidence whatever of his guilt existed, is further 
proved by Cromwell’s fruitless endeavours.“ The following opening 
towards some discovery against Overton seemed to present itself. 
During December 1654 a movement took place in the Scottish 
army among those who resented the mockery Commonwealth that 
Cromwell had set up. In furtherance of their object a letter 
dated Aberdeen, 18 Dec. 1654, was addressed to ‘ Major Holmes, to 
be communicated to our Christian friends in General Monk’s 
regiment,’ signed by one captain, two lieutenants, one cornet, three 

*8 Thurloe, ii. 590; Clarendon, ed. 1839, p. 349. 

* These items of information regarding Overton came to Cromwell’s hands during 
March 1655. (Thurloe, iii. 217, 280.) He received from Monk a letter from one of 
his chief intelligencers, ‘ by which your highness may perceive, that the Scots King 
has endeavoured to put this country into a flame again. And I am confident, if your 
highness do but weigh well both of them,’ i.e. this letter and a letter directed to Major- 
General Overton found in a trunk of his at Edinburgh, ‘ you will find Colonel Overton 
had a designe to promote the Scots King’s business.’ And one of Thurloe’s spies 
informed him, writing from Calais, that he ‘ was certain that Overton and Charles 


Stuart were agreed, before he was a prisoner.’ Comment on the untruth of these 
reports is needless, 
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quartermasters, one private soldier, and Mr. Otes, an army chaplain. 
The object of the letter was a proposal, made .rather hesitatingly, 
to those christian friends, that they should meet at Edinburgh, 
‘at the Green Dragon in Cannygate,’ to consider whether ‘ as God 
hath called us forth to assert the freedomes of the people in the 
privileges of Parliament, we may justly sit down satisfied in the 
present state of public affairs, or whether except we do somewhat 
more, the guilt of the blood of so many thousands . . . and the 
hipocracy of our professions will not lie heavy on our consciences, 
till we return to our duty.’ 

Whether that ‘somewhat more’ which ‘ we’ intended was only 
an ‘address to the General Monk, and so to the Lord Protector,’ 
for free parliamentary government, as Chaplain Otes explained. to 
Corporal Parkinson,* or hostile concerted action, will never be 
known ; but that the ‘somewhat more’ meant the Sexby-Wildman 
mutiny was entirely disproved. The letter was shown to Major- 
General Overton; he discountenanced it, and obtained an under- 
taking for its abandonment, if not approved by General Monk. 
The undertaking was not observed; the letter was sent to Major 
Holmes, who handed it to the general, as he reported to Cromwell 
on 26 Dec., and letters to the same effect were put into circula- 
tion. The letter signers were arrested; they were tried by a 
court-martial, and their letter was adjudged to be an incitement to 
mutiny and sedition. 

It occurred to Cromwell that something might have arisen in 
this affair which incriminated Major-General Overton. He was a 
leader among the anabaptists; Major Holmes was one of his set; 
and the movement was an anabaptist movement. §o, early in 
March 1655, Judge Advocate Whalley was sent to Edinburgh to 
collect evidence against Overton by the examination of his papers 
and of those implicated in that letter. Whalley was quite un- 
successful. He could make no discovery among Overton’s papers, 
nothing could be wrung from the soldiers, save that they had 
prepared and signed that letter, and had not laid it before 
General Monk. So Whalley was forced to report that ‘though he 
had much trouble with the officers to obtain their depositions,’ 
and had omitted nothing ‘of his duty to the uttermost of his 
mean ability,’ still he was compelled to inform the Protector that 
he could obtain no information against Overton, except, as indeed 
he always admitted, that he knew about the letter before it was put 
in circulation.” 

This unquestionable advantage belongs to the ‘ Thurloe Papers :’ 
they tell us without doubt exactly what Cromwell knew. That 


25 Thurloe, iii. 29. Letter from Army Chaplain Otes to Corporal Parkinson. Mil- 
ton’s State Papers, 132. 
% Thurloe, iii. 205. 
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report from Whalley therefore proves that when, in the Declaration, 
81 Oct. 1655, ‘on the occasion of the late Insurrection,’ Cromwell 
accused Overton of complicity in the mutiny plot, he was aware not 
only of its actual unreality, but also that his law officer’s careful 
examination in Scotland failed to bring to light aught that con- 
firmed that charge. 

That Cromwell never possessed the slightest evidence against 
Overton, Whalley himself, in subsequent years, still further esta- 
blished. Of all men save his master and Thurloe, Whalley by 
position and training was the most qualified to speak with authority 
on such a subject. The investigation of political offences formed 
part of his official task. In Overton’s case, as Whalley conducted 
that Scottish inquiry, he must have been specially instructed. And 
Whalley twice sought to convince parliament of Overton’s guilt. 
This was the first occasion. During January 1657 parliament was 
voting a national thanksgiving for Cromwell’s deliverance from 
assassination by Sindercomb. Thurloe acquainted the house with 
the particulars of ‘the late heinous plot.’ Similar attempts were 
described ; and Overton’s name was mentioned, though what pro- 
voked the lying spirit in Whalley to activity does not appear. He 
felt that it was his duty, as he asserted, ‘hearing the names of 
some of the plotters, as Colonel Overton, to say what I know of my 
own knowledge, and do affirm that when General Monk and several 
officers with myself went to search Colonel Overton’s chamber, we 
found a sealed paper, wherein was expressed that 600]. was dis- 
tributed to six several persons, who should have murdered the Lord 
Protector. I thought good to acquaint you.’ ”” 

Whalley’s story passed unchallenged, though some of his hearers, 
as well as ourselves, and Mr. Secretary Thurloe, may have known 
that it gave the lie direct to Whalley’s Edinburgh report of March 
1655. The motive which prompted his second attempt, made some 
two years later, to blacken Overton’s character is apparent enough. 
Whalley had to defend himself; he was regarded by parliament as 
aman implicated in the unjust and cruel imprisonment of a fellow- 
subject, seemingly of an innocent man. The treatment of Overton 
by the late Protector had been brought before parliament; his 
warrant remitting his prisoner to Jersey Castle lay on the table 
of the house, for Cromwell, fearing an untoward application by 
Overton for a writ of habeas corpus, had placed him there, beyond 
the reach of an English judge. 

Former things had, indeed, passed away in March 1659. Overton, 
‘who was brought so weak with four years’ imprisonment, that he 
could scarce go over the floor,’ had been heard at the bar of the house. 
That he had been heard there he acknowledged as a great mercy of 
God ; he raised no accusation against any one ; he only made earnest 

27 Burton, i. 356, 19 Jan. 1657. 
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entreaty that he might hear the charge brought against him, which 
he hoped he could answer thoroughly; he also expressed a hope 
that he had not done anything contrary to what he at first engaged 
for and fought for, and ‘he desired, one way or other, to receive 
according as he had done.’ His hearers were much moved; their 
indignation was barely restrained by the feeling that the Protector 
had been taken far away from the judgment of this world, and that 
he ‘had fought them into their liberties.’ A warm debate ensued, 
and it was moved ‘that Judge Advocate Whalley may declare the 
original ground of Overton’s imprisonment.’ 

Whalley, at first, tried to shirk out of the difficulty before him. 
He sought to frighten the house by assuring them that an explana- 
tion of Overton’s crime might be ‘ of dangerous consequence ;’ that 
he was imprisoned for a military offence; that they durst not set 
forth the grounds of his imprisonment; and Whalley warned par- 
liament to ‘take heed how they discouraged the army.’ Whatever 
that warning implied, the dangerous consequence argument was un- 
availing. The speaker rose to put the motion declaring Overton’s 
‘commitment and detainer’ to be ‘illegal and unjust.’ Whalley 
saw that he must, if possible, defend himself, if he could not 
defend his late master. No cause for silence then could have 
influenced Whalley. The whole fabric of Oliver’s state policy, his 
organised spy system, his agency of traitors ‘in the very bosom of 
our enemies,’ had passed away. Whalley without fear might have 
produced all the evidence which provoked Overton’s arrest. But 
he did not attempt to prove the mutiny charge, ‘the original 
ground’ upon which Cromwell based the guilt of Overton. Whalley 
resorted to his lie, altered and improved, of January 1657. 

This was his statement. ‘Seeing the question is about to be 
put, I think myself bound to say further, as to matter of fact. 
His late Highness sent me into Scotland. I found divers officers 
in prison; amongst the rest, Major-General Overton. It was con- 
sidered at the council of war. There was a letter showing dissatis- 
faction to the Government, desiring all the officers to meet together. 
It was at an unseasonable time. We were in no good frame then. 
It was when Wagstaff and Wildman’s businesses were in hand. I 
have brought the letter in my pocket. We cashiered several of 
them, and sent some prisoners, as Major Bramston, for fear they 
should go abroad to infect the army. Upon examination of this 
matter, it was proved that Major-General Overton—I must do him 
right as well as wrong—(altum risum). He saw the letter, and ap- 
proved of it as a good letter, and a godly letter. Major-General 
Monk saw the letter. I was commanded to peruse his papers. I 
found one letter sealed with silk and silver ribbon. It had no 
hand to it. The contents were, that there was an attempt to 
murder the Protector. and Lord Lambert, and six others. I was 
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sorry to find it.’ And the reporter adds: ‘Lord Lambert 
smiled.’ * 

Lord Lambert’s smile was unneeded. The ‘letter sealed with 
silk and silver ribbon,’ that ‘had no hand to it,’ condemned itself; 
and the motion was agreed to, resolving that Oliver Cromwell had 
acted illegally and unjustly towards Major-General Overton; and 
he was set free. 

How, then, does the account stand between Cromwell and his 
prisoner? That Overton was innocent of the precise charge brought 
against him is unquestionable. In other respects, however, his 
conduet towards Cromwell may have been blameworthy. As holder 
of the Protector’s commission, Overton undoubtedly committed a 
fault. He did not report to Monk the Aberdeen letter of 18 Dec. 
1654, addressed by the republican soldiers to their anabaptist 
brethren. This the major-general was bound to do. Whalley 
scored that point; he suggested to Cromwell that Overton’s privity 
to a letter condemned in severe terms by a court-martial might 
form ‘a considerable charge, or article against him.’ * 

Cromwell, however, did not avail himself of his judge advo- 
cate’s suggestion. That letter was not the provocation to Overton’s 
arrest: before Monk had received it, he had been instructed 
by Cromwell to send Overton a prisoner to London. A court- 
martial was held on the writers of the letter, but Overton was not 
placed before that court. Yet Cromwell, when the court sat, had 
a sufficiency of witnesses in his grasp, drawn from the anabaptist 
conspirators, such as Richard Overton, or Wildman himself. Later 
on, when Dyer, Sexby’s servant, contributed his revelations, the 
charge might have been brought against Overton, before any 
tribunal that Cromwell could devise. On the contrary, Cromwell 
did all he could to baffle inquiry into Overton’s guilt. Though 
arrested on a supposed military charge, he was, as a civilian, re- 
mitted beyond ‘the reach of the law,’ by the Protector’s warrant, 
to Jersey Castle. 

This, however, is certain regarding Overton: he had no great 
respect or love for Cromwell. ‘ Several unhandsome verses’ were 
found in Overton’s letter-case, in which his highness is described 
as the ape, the ‘ counterfeit effigies’ of a king, with ‘a copper Nose.’ 
And whether these verses were ‘a trial of’ Overton’s ‘ wit,’ or the 
song of a ‘fiddler’s boy,’ * Cromwell, it may be urged, knew that 
those verses were but a symptom showing that Overton in his heart 
imagined mischief against the Protector, and was lying in wait 
to put those malevolent imaginations into action. It therefore 
might be. contended that Cromwell, the righteous ruler, who bore 
the weight of government, did right in putting Overton out of the 


28 Burton, iv. 155, 16 March 1659. 
®° Thurloe, iii. 206. *® Thurloe, iii. 75, 111, 197. 
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way of mischief. Nor is it impossible that some may argue that, 
even though Cromwell knew that no mutinous plot in the Scottish 
army existed, save in Richard Overton’s suggestion, still an assertion 
by so righteous a ruler as Cromwell, that Overton was guilty, must 
outweigh his declarations of his innocence, and should be accepted 
without strict proof. To establish such a claim upon our confi- 
dence, Cromwell must show that his conduct towards Overton was 
void of offence, absolutely free from taint of malice. 

In the spring of 1649 efforts were made to obtain for the service 
of the state the co-operation of Colonel Hutchinson. In the course 
of these negotiations, ‘ the lieutenant-general, Cromwell, desired the 
colonel to meet him one afternoon at a committee ; where, when he 
came, a malicious accusation against the governor of Hull was 
violently prosecuted by a fierce faction in that town. To this the 
governor had sent up a very fair and honest defence, yet most of 
the committee, more favouring the adverse faction, were labouring 
to cast out the governor. Colonel Hutchinson, though he knew 
him not, was very earnest in his defence ; whereupon Cromwell drew 
him aside, and asked him what he meant by contending to keep in 
that governor ? (it was Overton). The colonel told him, because he 
saw nothing proved against him worthy of being ejected. ‘‘ But,” 
said Cromwell, “ we like him not.” Then said the colonel, ‘‘ Do it 
upon that account, and blemish not a man that is innocent, upon 
false accusations, because you like him not.” ‘ But,” said Crom- 
well, ‘“‘ we would have him out, because the government is designed 
for you, and except you put him out, you cannot have the place.” 
At this the colonel was very angry, and with great indignation told 
him, if there was no way to bring him into their army but by 
casting out others unjustly, he would rather fall naked before his 
enemies, than so seek to put himself into a posture of defence.’ *! 

Mr. Live-loose never could endure Faithful, ‘ for he would always 
be condemning my way.’ ‘We like him not,’ said Cromwell of 
Robert Overton ; ‘he is not for our turn, and he is clean contrary 
to our doings; we are esteemed of him as counterfeits.’ And so 
the Protector, ‘the great one’ of that ‘lusty fair’ of place and 
profit that he had set up in Whitehall, took Overton, and besmeared 
him with calumny, and put him into the Cage, that he might be 
made a gazing-stock, for an example and a terror to others. 

This inquiry into the case of Overton produces two most signi- 
ficant illustrations of Cromwell’s character and policy, apart from 
his treatment of the man he did not like. For instance, as the 
Scottish mutiny was undoubtedly projected by a man who had 
offered to do Cromwell ‘ considerable services’ for ‘the prevention 
of disturbance,’ is it not highly probable that analogous artifices 
were used by Cromwell to further the insurrection of March 1655 ? 

%! Mem. of Colonel Hutchinson, Bohn’s ed, 341. 
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It has also been shown that Cromwell deliberately used Dallington 
and Prior’s unreal talk about a ‘common rising’ by the levellers, 
and the story of that mutiny, concocted by his own adherent, as the 
basis whereon to found a solemn warning addressed to parliament 
and his subjects of threatened danger and disaster. Further 
examples will be given of similar deception practised by Cromwell 
—an instructive subject for investigation. 
Reemnatp F. D. Pauerave. 


(To be continued.) 


TWO DIARIES OF WATERLOO. 


(1) The Journal of Henri Nieman, of the Sixth Prussian 
Black Hussars. 


Arter the return of Napoleon from Elba all Europe was in com- 
motion, and the whole Prussian force was ordered to the Rhine, 
Many volunteer companies were formed, and among them the 
famous corps of Liitzow, composed in part of trained troops and in 
part of volunteers. Among those who volunteered was Henri 
Nieman, who joined the Sixth Prussian Black Hussar Regiment, in 
Maj.-Gen. Liitzow’s brigade of the First Army Corps, under Field- 
Marshal von Blicher. His journal was put into my hands by his 
grandson, of the same name. The family has resided in Phila- 
delphia for about two generations, and I believe that the widow of 
the author of the little journal is yet living. I have translated as 
much of the journal as is of value, and have in some cases, where 
a variety of words is given, in French or in German (as Nieman used 
both languages at pleasure), translated the word into the simplest 
English word, as the journal is written in simple words. 

The journal is contained in a small note-book, such as might be 
put into the pocket of a great-coat ; it is rudely tied by means of a 
leathern string, and has been kept by the family with care. Henri 
Nieman made a partial translation into English for the benefit of 
his grandchildren, and I have used his English version as far as 
possible. 


Francis Newton THorRPE. 
Philadelphia. 


On the last day of April the new troops left Bremen, accompanied 
by a numerous escort of friends, and arrived at Bassum, where, 
‘having emptied the wine casks, our friends departed.’ From 
Bassum the line of march was to Diepholtz, where the troops rested 
two days and had poor quarters amongst the farmers. Osnabriick 
was reached on 4 May; and on entering the city the Prussians were 
received by the inhabitants with ahurrah. Volunteer Nieman had 
a fine quarter with a merchant, Habicht; dinner was ready and 
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the table was ornamented with a bottle of wine. The evening was 
spent in social intercourse with the family. The march was re- 
sumed, and the enthusiastic young soldier's feelings were stirred by 
the beautiful scenery near Flurg. The pastime during these early 
May days was in drinking and in exercise with the sword to prepare 
for battle. 

In the beautiful garden of the castle at Munster the troops were 
regaled on the 7th with a splendid dinner and plenty of Rhenish. 
Here they remained three days. Passing through Werna, Witten, 
Runsdort, and Elberfeld, they reached Dusseldorf on 15 May, the 
king of Prussia’s birthday. The event was celebrated with balls, 
illuminations, and a great noise. Nieman had stable guard to 
attend to and had hard work to keep the men in order. On the 
following day they crossed the Rhine with a tremendous hurrah, 
marching toward Neuss and Gatswester, where there was an arrest 
and a duel. 

Aix-la-Chapelle was reached on the 19th. Nieman found oppor- 
tunity to attend the theatre and to visit the tomb of Charlemagne, 
and was enraptured with the splendid surrounding country. On 
the 2ist Rech, the first French village, was passed, and on the 
following day the troops entered Liége, passing into erbdrmliche 
Quartiere in the famous street De Tuve. There were unpleasant 
scenes with the French landlord, great tumult in the quarters 
between the host and Prussian volunteers. From Liége the soldiers 
marched through the enchanting valley of the river Meuse, and 
Nieman was impressed with the grandeur of the rocky walls that 
bank that sluggish stream. Marshal Blicher received the regi- 
ment on 25 May, at Namur, in the twilight of the day. Three days 
later at Charleroi General Ziethen and Major von Liitzow formally 
received and reviewed the volunteers. They were welcomed by six 
regimental trumpeters, and after this were ordered to the miserable 
village of Riemont, where was the first bivouac and the day field 
guard, and the time had come for work. On account of the poor 
accommodations for horses the troops were distributed amongst the 
large and elegant farms near Thuin, on the frontier of France, 
where, writes Nieman, ‘ we had at last Napoleon before our noses.’ 
While at these farms the troopers had a very pleasant time in spite 
of reconnoitring day and night to watch Napoleon’s movements 
along the line. ‘I found it very unpleasant to sit on my horse in a 
dark night facing the enemy and watching every sound. My horse 
was of a restless disposition, like its master, and I had trouble to 
keep him quiet to enable me to end in passing my two hours’ post. 
One night in particular I was as a young soldier in trouble. I was 
ordered to ride along the line of our vedettes in a dark night for 
several miles. I struck on a Prussian sentinel. Coming within 
speaking distance, I asked, ‘“‘ Who is there?” ‘ A sentinel.” ‘The 
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word,” I replied. Answer, ‘I forget it.” According to military 
custom, having my pistol in my hand | should have shot him 
down, but being convinced he was one of my own regiment, I only 
put him in arrest.’ 

There was nothing of moment near Thuin except a splendid 
garden with the largest tree, perhaps, in the world. After remain- 
ing in this locality for some five weeks the Prussian hussars were 
relieved by a dragoon regiment and marched back six leagues to 
their old quarters. 

On 15 June it was made known to the army under Blicher that 
the first three shots of heavy ordnance would be a signal of hos- 
tilities commenced, and the troopers were ordered not to undress. 


I was lying on a bundle of straw when, early in the morning of 
15 June, I heard those three shots. This was three o’clock in the 
morning, and about three hours after we marched towards the frontier 
again. We passed through Gasly and took position on the other side 
of it. Napoleon came nearer with his army ; firing began. My heart 
began to beat, but I soon forgot I might be shot. By command of 
General Ziethen we engaged the French; but it was nothing but a 
pretension: they retreated before us. Not having yet removed our 
wounded from the field, they renewed the fight with a stronger 
force. Fighting, we slowly retired. We were obliged to cover our 
retreat, and the hail of balls in covering our artillery from the 
enemy’s attack was not very pleasant. However it was of no use 
to make long faces; we lost in all about three thousand men. 
Towards evening of that day our brigade, four regiments of cavalry, 
reached Fleurys ; we bivouacked before the city, but an order came 
to break up. We marched through Fleurys and bivouacked on the 
other side that night. I would have paid five francs for a glass of 
water. On the right of the road was a windmill (Blicher’s station 
on the next day). 

On the morning of the 16th we were ordered to change our 
position. It was a beautiful morning. Bliicher’s favourable posi- 
tion was turned later. Looking down the line at sunrise as far as 
the eye could reach it appeared like silver mountains—regiments of 
muskets, artillery, and cuirassiers. About ten o’clock I was ordered 
to procure food in the city for the men and horses of my regiment. 
In attempting this the French marched in at the other gate, and of 
course I said ‘Good-bye’ for the present. Immediately our 30,000 
men were ordered to fall back at a slow pace, and thus Blicher’s 
beautiful position had to be changed, and this day’s dreadful 
slaughter commenced. No quarter given; Napoleon determined to 
crush Blicher first, because he feared him, and then finish Welling- 
ton, and therefore he attacked Bliicher’s corps with his whole 
army and 240 pieces of artillery. Foot for foot was disputed. 
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The village St. Amand I have seen taken and retaken seven times. 
At nine o’clock my light hussar regiment was ordered to break a 
French square, but we were received with such a rain of balls that 
we became separated. Lutzow was taken prisoner. Blucher’s fine 
charger was here killed under him, and an officer of my regiment— 
Schneider—gave Blicher his own horse and saved himself. The 
French cuirassiers drove us before them, but we soon rallied and 
drove them back. At this moment Blicher was yet lying under his 
horse. Nastich, his aide-de-camp, had covered him with his cloak ; 
after the French, driven before us, had passed, Nastich sprang for- 
ward, took the first horse by the bridle, and Bliicher was saved. 
After eleven o’clock we left the field of this great battle and halted 
half an hour’s distance from it. Exhausted, thirsty and hungry, I 
sucked clover flowers, halting in a large clover field. The French 
bivouac fires were before our eyes; neither party was conquered. 
Napoleon estimated our loss in the French bulletin 15,000 men 
killed; since no quarter was given on either side we were not 
troubled with many prisoners. Several of our brave generals fell 
here wounded. 

The next morning, early on the 17th, we moved toward Wavre, 
ten miles from Genappe, where we bivouacked. The rain all night 
feli in torrents. In the afternoon we heard brisk cannonade toward 
Quatre Bras. The English forces being posted in that neighbour- 
hood, it was supposed that nobody could be engaged by Napoleon 
except them. To guard, however, lest my brigade might come 
between two fires, I was commanded to reconnoitre in that direction 
and make a report to General Tresko. I took three picked men of 
our lancers, with a French guide, and rode in a dreadful storm in 
the direction of the thunder of the cannon. I fortunately hit the 
desired point. After inquiry of an English officer, at a picket, how 
the battle went, he informed me that the English army was obliged 
to retreat. This was good news for us. After several hours I arrived 
safe at our bivouac and made my report to the old general, who 
was also glad to hear this news. He thanked me andI turned upon 
my heels. 

At two o’clock in the morning of 18 June we broke up and 
marched towards Wavre, where Bliicher’s corps concentrated 
itself. After a long and dreadfully hard march the whole day, in 
spite of the great battle of the 16th, and only one day rest, and 
privation for men and horses, we arrived at last in full trot at 
the field of battle at Mont St. Jean towards four o’clock. Our 
brigade of four regiments of cavalry was commanded by the brave 
Major-General von Folgersberg, Lutzow having been taken prisoner 
on the 16th. Hard work for the Prussian army again. Wellington 
was almost beaten when we arrived, and we decided that great day. 
Had we arrived an hour later Napoleon would have had Wellington 
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surrounded and defeated. At about nine o’clock in the evening the 
battle-field was almost cleared of the French army. It was an 
evening no pen is able to picture: the surrounding villages yet in 
flames, the lamentations of the wounded of both armies, the singing 
for joy ; no one is able to describe nor find a name to give to those 
horrible scenes. During the whole night we followed the enemy, 
and no one can form an idea of the quantity of cannon, baggage 
wagons, which were lying on the road (chaussée) along which the 
French retreated. Brandy, rice, chocolate, &c., in abundance fell 
into our hands. We also took Napoleon’s carriage and amused 
ourselves with it. Amongst other things found in it we found 
Napoleon’s proclamation in which he said, ‘ to dine at Brussels on 
the 18th,’ so certain he was to beat Wellington, not expecting old 
Bliicher at Waterloo, on account of the dreadful conflict of the 16th. 

At sunrise of the 19th we passed Genappe, and afterwards 
Quatre Bras, where Wellington was beaten on the 17th.' Six miles 
beyond Quatre Bras, to the right of the road, we rested till after- 
noon. The heat was very severe. We marched forwards again, and 
crossed the road between Fleurys and Gasly. The old grumbler 
General Tresko commanded our vanguard. 

On the 20th we marched to Charleroi, and passed Chatolette, 
and crossed the river Sambre. Then we left to the right and 
crossed the frontier of France. 

The Prussians passed through Beaumont on the following day, 
The roads were almost impassable, partly on account of the weather 
and partly because the French had put many obstacles in highway 
and forest to impede the German advance. On 25 May they 
bivouacked in Mai, where were provisions in plenty, but at high 
price. Two days later the bivouac was near historic Crécy, having 
passed the forest of Campy in the afternoon. 

On the morning of the 28th Prince William’s dragoons took 
two pieces of ordnance from the French near Crécy. Our first 
corps concentrated here, and our cavalry attacked Grouchy on the 
heights. Grouchy was beaten, and left the rest of the artillery in 
our hands; we followed them up as far as Nanteuil, where we 
bivouacked. My regiment of hussars was put under the command 
of General Steinmetz. 

The 29th to Gran Drousie, twelve miles from Paris, six miles 
from Montmartre. Ruined Chateau of St. Denis; beautiful view to 
Paris. The next day was Ruhetag; very hot and nothing to praise. 

On 2 July we were relieved by the English and left to the right 
of St. Denis, which was yet in the hands of the French, and pro- 
ceeded to St. Germain through Argenteuil, where I sold four horses. 
Here our army passed the river Seine. 


Wellington held his ground at the battle of Quatre Bras on the 16th. There was 
no fight at Quatre Bras on the 17th. There was cavalry skirmishing at Genappe.—Ep. 
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On the 3rd to Meudon; bivouac in the vineyard; charming 
bivouac. At our arrival at Sévres the French soon quit the 
bridge, which was still defended by them. The immense number 
of bivouac fires was a sight which no one can truly picture. 

7 July. After a campaign of twenty-three days, in actions con- 
tinually, we entered Paris. My brigade, which always led the van 
during the numerous actions, was the first that entered Paris. 
Although the inhabitants hated the sight of the Prussians, it was 
astonishing to see the waving of white handkerchiefs at the win- 
dows in every street we passed. The following was the march into 
Paris: We arrived from Issy through the gate of the military school ; 
crossed the Champ de Mars, over the Bridge of Jena to the Champs 
Elysées, Place de la Concorde, Quai des Tuileries, Quai du Louvre, 
Quai d’Ercole, Quai de la Gréve, Quai St. Paul, Quai Marlanie, 
Quai Delertion, to the Place de la Bastille, to the Boulevard St. 
Antoine, where we had to bivouac and rest on the pavement, with 
nothing to eat or drink. 

On the 8th several of us, by permission, visited several places 
of note—the Garden of Plants, Museum of Anatomy, Museum of 
Natural History, the Palace of the Luxembourg, the Louvre, the 
picture galleries 1,400 feet long; to the Palais Royal, to the 
garden of the Tuileries and back. We witnessed the entrance of 
King Louis XVIII. Immensity of people; we joked in the Hotel 
de Nimen. 

The following day was Sunday, and after field church the 
Prussian troops were ordered into barracks. On the 10th the king 
of Prussia arrived. There was a dreadful fuss; on account of the 
unfriendly commotions in the capital on this occasion our cavalry 
had to patrol the streets all night. 

On the 11th to the theatre; on the 13th to the very great opera 
‘Castor and Pollux.’ On the 14th to the Fabrique de Gobelins, then 
to the Palais Luxembourg, the Panthéon, and the Catacombs with 
2,400,000 bodies; the church of Notre Dame; the Looking-glass 
Factory ; Observatory ; Hotel des Invalides, with 4,800 invalids ; the 
Panorama ; the Palais du Corps Législatif, and back to the barracks. 

On the 16th great parade, and after this field church. On the 
22nd we had to leave Paris, to our great regret; but the soldier has 
to obey orders. We marched to Versailles: castle; splendid gar- 
den; orangerie; Great and Small Trianon. 

The 28rd to the village of Basemont; mittelmdssige Quartiere. 
The 24th to Bellechaise on the Seine, and so on to Normandy, near 
Caen, towards the sea. Here we had first-rate quarters amongst 
the farmers, but only enjoyed them for two weeks, and then were 
ordered to Picardy, a poor country and poor people. Here we 
remained until the army was ordered home. I had better. luck 
than other of my fellow officers, being commanded by Major- 
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General von Litzow, and worked in his bureau for two months, 
and had fine living, but had to write day and night. When we 
arrived, on our march home, near Versailles, I was ordered there 
with an officer to receive at this fortress provision and forage for 
our troops. My quarter was in the hotel of the Big Docks. I made 
here the acquaintance of a Dutch captain, with whom I spent many 
pleasant hours. Plenty of pleasure here—birthdays, punch parties, 
and amusements of various kinds. 


The journal concludes with a brief description of his reception 
by his ‘good old mother’ at Bremen in the early days of 1816. 
Nieman says, in the first part of a partial English translation of 
his original German-French, ‘ The foregoing day-book was written 
during the wars in short words, because time would not allow me 
an exact account of all that I have seen.’ 


(2) Journal of Robert Henry Bullock, Cornet of the 11th Light 
Dragoons, from 30 March 1815; communicated by his son, 
W. H. Bullock Hall, of Six Mile Bottom, Cambridge. 


I marched with a squadron! of the regiment to Ramsgate, and 
embarked almost immediately for Ostend with Orville, my brown 


and chestnut mares. I dined with seven of our officers at the 
Albion Hotel, but all went on board. At one o’clock a.m., 31 March, 
we went out of the harbour, and anchored about four miles out, 
when comte St. Louis Fourchet, lieut.-colonel of the German 
Legion artillery, came to our ship (the ‘Planter,’ of Hull). We 
had thirty-one horses on board. About ten o’clock we weighed and 
stood out for our destination ; we anchored at eleven o’clock p.m. four 
miles off Ostend on 1 April, and at seven o’clock on the 2nd stood in 
for the harbour, which with some difficulty we accomplished, and 
disembarked without an accident. Ostend is a considerable town, 
and has some good streets, and is strongly fortified. We marched 
about seven miles to Ghister, where we dined and slept. 

On the 38rd we marched to Bruges. The country we passed 
through this morning is much better cultivated and the houses 
better built than they were yesterday. Bruges is a fine town. The 
officer commanding could not be found at first, and Major Lutyins 
did not like to enter the town contrary to the usual custom, though 
we were kept three-quarters of an hour in the rain. We dined at 
six o’clock at the Hotel Fleur de Blé. I was at a very good billet. 
A lady and her daughter were all that were at home of the family. 
Our men and horses went into barracks. 


* One troop embarked at Dover and one at Ramsgate yesterday, and sailed for 
Ostend; another squadron embarked just before us. 


VOL. IlI.—NO. XI. NN 
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4th. I went before the squadron to the mayor of Ecloo, and 
got billets for all our men, &c. Two quartered in the houses. It is 
not the custom inthis country to billet the men and horses on the 
inns only, but on every house in their turn. We have always found 
the inhabitants ready to give us anything we wanted, always having 
coffee for us before we marched, and hot cream or milk. 

5th. I again preceded our squadron to Ghent (called Gand 
dans ce pays); found Louis XVIII, Monsieur, and the duke de 
Berri were in the city. The former I saw get in his carriage, 
looking extremely well; a guard of honour of the 23rd Infantry 
mounted. The cathedral is very beautiful, and many fine monu- 
ments in marble. We dined at the ‘Grand Cerf,’ and at nine o’clock 
I went to my billet, 68 Violet Street, a vinegar merchant’s. The 
horses were in the barracks. 

6th. Colonel Sleigh and three troops arrived at Ghent. We 
again saw the French king, who went part of the way to Brussels 
to meet the duke of Wellington, who was prevented coming, as he 
intended, by a grand entertainment prepared for him. We made a 
party after dinner to the play, which was tolerably well acted 
(‘ Paul and Virginia’). 

7th. At eight o’clock we received an order to march to Audenarde. 
I immediately went to see the cathedral, which I had been prevented 
seeing the day before. It is a very fine one, with many beautiful 
monuments and good pictures ; there were some still more valuable 
taken by the French when they got possession of the town in 1794. 
The pulpit is a curious piece of workmanship; the top of it is the 
tree with the forbidden fruit, which the serpent is bringing some of 
to offer to Eve. We had a long day, our quarters being in scattered 
farmhouses near Audenarde. I did not get to mine till dark, when 
I found eight men in possession. I walked to Captain Jenkins’ 
(as I would not disturb our dragoons), where the baggage was, and 
Milligan and myself opened our mattresses and slept on the bricks 
in the parlour. 

8th. Came forward at half-past six o’clock for billets at Eanome 
and Maeter, where our squadron moved immediately after me. We 
were again put in farmhouses, but much better ones. The country 
round Maeter is hilly and very beautiful. 

9th, 10th, 11th, and 12th we spent in looking after the troops, 
as we had a stupid sergeant-major, who was of little use. 

18th. Went a patrol to Ninove, a town three leagues north of 
Grammoort, where an abbé had resided. The church is a large 
one. The abbé’s mansion is a good one, standing in a sort of 
park. The town stands in a valley on the river Dender. The 
country in my way to Ninove and returning by St. Antelinets is 
very fertile. 

14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 18th passed without anything parti- 
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cular happening. Generally rode to Audenarde or to the villages 
round us. 

19th. Seen by Major-General Sir O. Vandeleur. 

20th. Reviewed with the 12th and 16th Dragoons and 54th Inf. 
Tr. by the duke of Wellington. 

21st. Set out with Milligan to Brussels; at six o’clock a.m. passed 
through Alost, where the French Garde du Corps are stationed. 
The duke de Berri passed us in his travelling carriage and six; he 
is a good-looking man of about forty. We arrived at Brussels at one 
o'clock, and found some difficulty in getting stalls for our horses 
and beds, as the hotels were so extremely full. The prince de Condé 
was at the Belle Vue Hotel, which is in the park (the one we went 
to). Wedined at the table d’héte at four o’clock. There were several 
ladies and a Russian general there. In the evening we went to the 
play ; met a Mr. Crofts of the 1st Guards, a particular friend of 
M——’s. The prince of Orange was there and received with great. 
applause by the audience. 

22nd. The park is about three times the size of Grosvenor 
Square and the buildings round it very large, the windows particu- 
larly so. The cathedral is a fine one with some good monuments ; 
that of the duke de Flandre in brass, a lion on the top almost the 
size of life. The city stands on the side of a hill, the park at the 
summit. The spire of the townhall is the most light and beautiful 
thing of the sort I ever saw, about the height of those to the 
churches in town. Returned with Milligan to Maeter in the even- 
ing ; dined at Alost while our horses were baiting. The distance from 
Maeter to Brussels thirty-eight miles. 

23rd. The 10th Hussars marched into Audenarde from six miles 
beyond Ghent, Colonel Quintin at their head. The regiment looked 
tolerably well; the day was very wet for their march. 

24th to the 30th. Dined at one another’s billets and rode about 
the neighbourhood. The 18th Hussars marched in on the 24th. 

1st May. Received the route to march to Meerbeke, near Ninove. 
At one o’clock the brigade received similar orders. We packed up and 
got to Grammont about half-past six in the evening, and did not get 
to Meerbeke till ten o’clock. The troops were not put up till near 
twelve. Two of the officers’ servants took the billet where we were 
quartered, and neither myself or three other officers could find or 
hear where it was that night. I slept at an alehouse after some 
difficulty in finding a room disengaged. Most of the baggage did not 
arrive till the next morning, owing to the badness of the roads. 

2nd. Went to my billet. Four of us were quartered in the same 
room, which was fortunately a large one, and having bedsteads of 
our own, mattresses, &c., we did very well. An officer of the 1st 
Guards (Mr. Crofts) came to see Milligan, and our servants, &c., got 
us good dinners. 


NW 2 
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8rd. Went to the Chateau de Meerbeke; half our troop were 
quartered in the stables, &c. Count Platoff and 500 cossacks were 
stationed here last year. The house is a fine one, surrounded by a 
moat and excellent gardens, but is.almost without furniture. The 
estate is worth 20,000 francs per annum to the proprietor, Baron 
P——, who has four other estates. He was a colonel in the service 
of Louis XVI, and emigrated on his being killed to Prussia, where 
he has bought an estate. A fine house of his near Lille the French 
destroyed. 

4th. Lieutenant-general the earl of Uxbridge, commanding the 
cavalry in the Netherlands, &c. &c., reviewed our regiment and 
was much pleased with our men and horses. I removed to Néygen 
into a good billet half a mile from the Chateau de Meerbeke, on the 
Brussels road. 

5th to the 8th. Had watering-order parades; rode afterwards to 
Ninove, &c. 

9th. Dined with Sir John Vandeleur, K.C.B.; his aide-de-camp 
and nephew and Coles were our party. An order arrived at dinner 
to march the next morning, to make room for the Household 
Brigade at Meerbeke, &c. 

10th. Patrolled to Oytinge, to see what troops that village would 
contain; the mayor said one troop. We marched to Leerbeck, 
Goyck head-quarters. 

11th, 12th. Nothing particular occurred. 

18th. I patrolled to Haute Croix and Herfelynge. The former will 
hold one troop, the latter the same or rather more. Haute Croix 
nine miles east of Grammont. 

14th. I rode to Brussels with Jenkins and Smith. Saw the fine 
collection of picturesin the museum. The ‘ Elevation of the Cross,’ 
by Vandyck, is the finest picture I think I ever saw; the ‘Martyrdom 
of St. Levin,’ by Rubens, is also very well painted, as is ‘La Pré- 
sentation au Temple,’ by Champaigne. ‘Le Mariage de Ste. 
Catherine ’ I was extremely pleased with, by Otto Van Vien, &c. &c. 

From the 15th to the 20th nothing particular occurred. Smith 
and myself rode one day to Halle, a considerable town about twelve 
miles south of Brussels. The church is a handsome one and has 
the cartoons in tapestry very well done. 

21st. I rode to Brussels with Smith: saw the pictures in the 
museum ; a second time dined at the Belle Vue Hotel ; rode to the 
promenade by the Antwerp Canal, the Hyde Park of Brussels ; saw 
all the royal family there in four coaches and six. The prince de 
Condé, &c., returned home. 

22nd. Set out with Jenkins and Smith to the review of about 
7,000 Brunswick and Hanoverian troops, commanded by the duke 
of Brunswick, who is a soldierlike-looking young man. There were 
two squadrons of lancers in the Polish costume. The meadows 
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where the troops were reviewed were four miles on the Antwerp 
road from Brussels. We saw on the hill above the canal the 
country palais of the king ; it is a fine building of white stone. 

23rd. Nothing done in particular. 

24th. Most of our officers went to see the heavy cavalry reviewed 
by the princes of Orange, the duke de Berri, &c. The regiments 
were the 1st and 2nd Life Guards, the Blues, 1st Dragoon Guards, 
Greys, and Enniskillings. All in high condition. 

25th. Rien fait. 

26th. Lord Uxbridge saw the light dragoons preparatory to the 
grand review. I patrolled to Santbergen, Werebect, and Grim- 
minge, &c. 

27th. Our regiment moved to Moerbect and villages adjacent. 
Our troop came to Onkirzel, about one mile south-east of Grammont, 
a tolerable good town with a church highly adorned. The market- 
place is the best part of the town ; it stands on the side of a hill, 
from the summit of which there is an extensive view to Ath, Les- 
sines, &c. 

28th. Saw a procession in Grammont, the Virgin Mary carried 
from the church round the town under a canopy, with a band of 
music attending on the occasion. 

29th. All the British cavalry and seven brigades of horse artil- 
lery were seen by the duke of Wellington, the princes of Orange, 
Monsieur, the duke de Berri, and Blicher, who, we observed, was 
grown stouter than he was last year when in England. Lord 
Uxbridge formed us in three lines. The hussars by regiments and 
part of the horse artillery and rocket brigade formed the first line, 
the heavy cavalry and the nine-pounder and howitzer brigades the 
second, the light dragoons and light brigades of artillery the third. 
The duke and suite were received with a royal salute and passed 
up and down each line, when the regiments marched past and 
returned to their quarters. The earl of Uxbridge gave a grand 
dinner on the occasion. 

16th June 1815. At six o’clock a.m. we received an order to hold 
ourselves in readiness to march to Enghien, there to receive further 
orders. We marched, and arrived there about eleven o’clock, when 
we heard the Prussians had been driven in by the advance of the 
French with some loss. We found our three regiments in brigade 
(the 11th, 12th, and 16th), and again moved on to Braine le Compte, 
which is a considerable town standing low. We passed through bad 
cross roads and a large wood to Henri Pont, above which we saw the 
smoke and heard the firing near Nivelles. We soon after received 
an order to trot and gallop, and came into the above town, which 
was in a most complete state of confusion, the French having been 
expected. Our brigade arrived in the field of battle about eight 
o’clock, and immediately formed in two lines, the shot at times 
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going over our heads. We had met a good many wounded all the 
way from town. The Hanoverian hussars had charged four times 
before we arrived, and were then on the hill. We were in the valley, 
but advanced to support them; but the wood in which the brave 
duke of Brunswick was killed was then the scene of action, and a 
cannonade which gradually decreased as the night approached 
closed the contest for the day. We sent the right squadron on 
picket, and the remainder of the brigade, when quite dark, moved 
into bivouac in a field joining the village of Hautain le Mont. 

17th. It rained a little during the night, and soon after four 
we mounted and moved to the left, but returned again shortly 
after, and remained till about ten o’clock, when the infantry com- 
menced a retreat to Mont St. Jean; our right squadron were 
formed near the French and the hussar brigades on their right. We 
moved on to their support about half-past twelve o'clock p.m. and 
remained on the hill for about two hours. The French advanced 
about half-past two under a cannonade, which our horse artillery 
returned. We were soon after ordered to fall back and go by a road 
to the left of our position to the rear of Mont St. Jean. The 
heaviest tempest I ever saw came on just before we left the field, 
and expecting to charge we none of us would cloak up. The roads 
were full of water, and we got to our bivouac, a muddy field 
situated rather high. The night proved the wettest and most un- 
comfortable I ever passed. We made a large fire and by that means 
were not quite frozen. The right squadron returned about twelve, 
having charged with the hussars and Life Guards several times. 
Mr. Moor was dangerously wounded ; Captain Schrieber, Phillips, 
Orme, and Rotton were there. 

18th. About ten o’clock a.m. on this GLorious Day we heard the 
French were advancing to attack us. We marched to the left of the 
Mount, and the 16th had a cannon ball (which killed a horse) come 
into their regiment. We shortly after (about half-past twelve) 
advanced and supported the 12th and 16th, who charged after the 
Household and General Ponsonby’s brigades. The two last had 
suffered very severely at this time, when all the cavalry moved back 
under cover of the hill, as we were all exposed to a very heavy 
cannonade ; our artillery were firing over our heads and threw a few 
rockets. Mont St. Jean was attacked most furiously three times ; 
had they succeeded in either, our army would have been cut off from 
the Prussians. Finding Blicher’s army were approaching and 
their three attempts had failed on our left, the French made a most 
desperate attack on our right, where all the cavalry were moved to 
support the infantry. Two columns (one of which, I think, were 
Hanoverians, the other Scots) were driven back, when some of our 
officers and cheers from the men succeeded in making the latter front. 
The fire here was very destructive. Very shortly after we moved on 
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and passed over the field of battle, exposed to the fire of a numerous 
artillery. We advanced so fast that 160 pieces were taken. Just as it 
was getting dark we came in sight of some of the Imperial Guards, 
who rapidly retreated bebind a column of infantry,’ which we charged 
and received a volley from close to their muskets.* We took some 
prisoners, but it was getting so dark General Vandeleur ordered us 
to retire, which we did a short distance (about 200 yards) to a wood, 
before which we halted for the night. The hussars, whom we had 
passed and were coming to our support, thought we were French, 
and were on the point of charging us when they found out their 
mistake. Poor Phillips was killed by a cannon shot as we were 
advancing; the next shot, from a howitzer, wounded my horse each 
side my leg and cut my girths half in two. 

Captain Schrieber was bruised by part of a shell, and Lieutenant 
Wood, Milligan, and Coles were wounded; the latter and Captain 
Binny had their horses killed. Our return was fifty-five men killed, 
wounded, and missing, and forty horses killed. 


On 12 January 1816 Jenkins’ troop marched from Criel, and we 
were very glad to leave the chateau, vicomte de Maillardiére, and 
his attendants, who were extremely troublesome on every occasion. 
One man and his wife had formerly lived with him in Lower Nor- 
mandy, where he had a large estate, most of which was taken from 
him during the Revolution ; he wrote a work entitled the ‘ Conquest 
of England by the French ;’ he told us he had published it under 
a mask to please the Revolutionists and succeeded in keeping part 
of his property. He hired the chateau near Criel four years since 
with two farms for 18,000 francs per annum. The vicomte never 
left his apartments excepting to call one morning on us. He is 
extremely nervous, but said his complaint was very like what we called 
the consumption. He wore a dressing-gown with the ribbon of the 
Legion of Honour as a decoration. The chateau once was a good 
family mansion, with a chapel and suite of buildings for the house- 
hold, but all were terribly dilapidated excepting two rooms and his 
own suite on the first floor; the ground-floor one, which had 
formerly been the sitting-rooms, were converted into woodhouses, 
and all the windows broke in. We passed through Eu, a small 
town five miles on the Abbeville road, where two squadrons and 
head-quarters remained for a month. The duchess of Orleans has 
a fine chateau, which has been uninhabited for some years; the 
church is large and the east end handsome. The forest is very 
extensive, which the town gives the name to. 

? There were several columns that our brigade broke and took prisoners. Some of 
the French, on the ground we charged over, got behind a hedge and heaps of manure, 
and fired at us after we had passed them and were pursuing the further column. 


* My horse carried me through the last charge, and then, in attempting to clear 
some horses that were killed, fell on me, and four squadrons went over me. 
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Our squadron were halted a league short of Abbeville, and we 
dined with the mayor, a very respectable man—the most so—and 
the most gentlemanlike of any Frenchman I ever saw. He had had 
twenty-one children, three of whom were at home. His daughter 
sung and played on the forte piano very well. One son had followed 
Louis XVIII to Ghent. His house was the most comfortable of 
any I have seen. I slept at a neat small chateau belonging to him 
two miles from his mansion, in a hamlet where twenty-one men were 
quartered. 

18th. We marched at eight o’clock towards Abbeville, and before 
we entered the city it commenced raining and proved the wettest 
march any of us remembered; it continued raining till night. 
Abbeville is a fortified town, but standing low and surrounded by 
hills three’sides out of four; two mortars would compel it to sur- 
render. The cathedral is a fine old building; the west front is 
highly ornamented. There are three good inns in the town. We 
marched through Auxy le Chateau to Bures au Bois and arrived at 
the hamlet of Bachimont, where Colonel Money, Tenbins, Browne, 
and myself were quartered in farmhouses. 

From the 14th to the 26th we passed our time in hunting, cours- 
ing, and shooting, being an open country abounding in game. 

26th. Rode to Abbeville ; saw the town a second time; dined at 
Sir H. Vivian’s with Colonel Childers and Major Reane. 

27th. The two regiments of Life Guards marched in from Paris. 
Saw Captain Bontien, who had been a subaltern in this regiment. 
The Royal Horse Guards Blue remained in villages and marched in 
the following day. I returned to Auxy le Chateau; found the 
Hotel de l’Europe an excellent inn (for France). 

28th to the 1st. Went out shooting, owing to a hard frost. 

2nd. Marched from our quarters at and near Auxi to Hesdin and 
environs. The town is strongly fortified, but, like Abbeville, being 
built on low ground with high immediately above it, is of course 
extremely vulnerable. It is a tolerably large one and has some good 
barracks ; a regiment of chasseurs is organising there. We were not 
very well lodged in two large inns outside the gates. The next morn- 
ing (the 3rd), when we were parading the troops, the guard shut the 
barrier till we had marched off; they would not permit the men to 
enter the town. The regiment passed close to Agincourt, where 
Henry V gained so great a victory. The field of battle was about a 
mile and half from the highroad; an intelligent man showed us 
the field and told us they had found some heads of pikes and 
different sorts of missiles. 
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Reviews of Books 


On the Origin and Growth of Religion as illustrated by Celtic Heathen- 
dom. (The Hibbert Lectures, 1886.) By Jonn Ruts. (London: 
Williams & Norgate. 1888.) 


As a mere study of methodical application of critical principles to a series 
of difficult problems, this book would be good reading, but there is much 
in it also of direct help to the historian. Old errors are swept away, old 
facts are set in new lights, fresh ground is broken in many directions, 
new material is introduced and used. Then the whole book is readable 
from the vivid sketch of the pantheon of the Allobroges that takes up its 
earlier pages, down to the summing up of the proto-Celtic creed in its 
final lines. The style is not without a quiet humour, which gives a sense 
of natural reality such as Hibbert lectures and the like do not always 
possess, while of that bitter spirit which is often engendered as a useless 
but disagreeable by-product in the heat of linguistic research, there is no 
trace. 

Full and minute as it is, and complete in itself, this volume is but 
the first part of a great Celtic mythology of which two more parts (on the 
‘Dark Underworld Divinities’ and on the ‘ Arthurian Legend’) are to 
appear, it is to be hoped shortly. Yet one may consider separately some 
of its main positions, for the method and aims of the author are fully set 
forth in this volume. 

Having carried out the identification of the Gallic pantheon in Irish 
and Welsh legend as regards the chief gods, and got the equations, Og- 
mios—Mercury, Maponos—Apollo, Segomo—Camulos—Mars, Taranis—Esus— 
Jupiter, Brigantia—Minerva, Cernunnos—Dis—results of considerable value, 
Professor Rhfs then treats specially and in detail the Zeus, the Culture- 
Hero, and the Sun-Hero as they occur in British authorities. In the 
course of this further investigation, the Irish and Welsh legends are com- 
pared and analysed in an exceedingly ingenious and convincing way, full 
proof being supplied on several points which have hitherto been probable 
suggestions ; the identification, for instance, of Angus—Merlin, Gwyn- 
Finn, Taliessin—Ossian, Llen—Lugh, Nuada-Niad, being here established. 

A further step is then taken, and other Aryan mythologies are con- 
sidered in juxtaposition with the Celtic religious history. Gwydion is 
shown to be a parallel to Woden, Ciculain to Baldor, Nuada to Tew. 
Indra is given his proper place beside Gwydion as the culture-hero, and 
the myths of Zeus and Cadmus are illustrated. 

Next follows a consideration of the Celtic calendar, which proves to 
belong to that type of which Latin is the best known form, but which, as 
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Dr. Vigfusson has shown, the Teutonic tribes also must have followed 
before the Judwo-christian system with its seven-day weeks and more 
exact year. One might perhaps suggest here that the fact of the old Roman 
calendar having once had only ten months, which Ovid explains in an 
unsatisfactory if ingenious fashion, is really to be illustrated from the old 
Teutonic calendar, which had certain double months with single names. 
Hence the old Roman calendar might have only ten month-titles, but 
would of course possess the full number of twelve 30 or 31 days periods. 

A discussion of the mythological aspects of what is conveniently 
known as the ‘ Penka theory ’ will be naturally of considerable interest to 
the historian, and he will not overlook the careful treatment of the old 
Irish settlement traditions in Lecture VI, which on several points, such as 
the question of the Fomorians and Atecotti, is at variance with views 
favoured by the run of writers. Scattered through the book are numerous 
remarks and notes of interest, such as, for example, touch on the right 
name of Pelagius (Mr. Swinburne’s religious hero) ; on the Gula Augusti, 
81 Ed. III, c. 14; on the etymology of the name Dervorgaill (better known 
in Oxford as Dervorguilla); on the emperors or tyrants Maximianus and 
Maximus of Nennius and Gildas ; and on the name Teutones. 

When the obvious difficulty of this unexplored field of Aryan and 
possibly pre-Aryan tradition is considered, and when it is remembered 
that every separate Celtic tribe must have had its own peculiar versions 
of the common stock of religious knowledge, and that fragments of these 
varying versions have been altered, harmonised, toned down, and piously 
perverted by those whose very patriotism and zeal for antiquity only 
made them the worse recorders thereof—when all this is taken into 
account, it must be allowed that the success of Professor Rh¢s in his diffi- 
cult, dangerous, but delightful task, is of more than ordinary importance. 

That the Hibbert trustees should have afforded the opportunity for 
the delivery and publication of these lectures is greatly to their credit. 
They will be remembered as foster-fathers of a work which bids fair to 
do for the Celts what Jacob Grimm has done for the Teutons. 


F. York PowkEtt. 


Benzo von Alba: sein Leben und der sogenannte Panegyrikus. Yon 
Hueco LenmeGrtsner. (Berlin: Gaertner. 1887.) 


THis monograph forms the sixth number of the series of ‘ Historische 
Untersuchungen’ edited by Dr. J. Jastrow. It is a very careful and 
complete account of an authority whom Herr Lehmgriibner considers to 
have been unduly neglected by historians. Although much has been said 
about Benzo, the only part of his work which has hitherto been care- 
fully examined is the narrative of the schism caused by the elections to 
the papal throne of Honorius II and Alexander II; the rest of the ‘ Pane- 
gyric’ has but served to point a moral as an example of violence even in 
that age almost unique. It may be doubted whether Herr Lehmgriibner’s 
investigations have been repaid by any considerable positive results; but 
at all events it will be a permanent satisfaction and assistance to students 
of the history of the eleventh century that a remarkable contemporary 
authority has been so exhaustively examined. The plan of the treatise 
is as follows: After narrating the few facts of Benzo’s life which can be 
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gathered from his work—for there is no other information about him— 
Herr Lehmgriibner gives a minute description of the only extant manu- 
script, which appears to be an undoubted autograph, and then discusses its 
contents in detail. It is admitted that Benzo contributes little to our 
knowledge of facts, and the most interesting part of this monograph is 
that which treats of him as a representative of the imperialist ideas of 
the eleventh century. Benzo’s ideal is the universal monarchy dreamt of 
by Otto IIL; the king, not the pope, is God’s vicegerent upon earth; the 
bishops are the king’s vassals and ministers, and the pope is only primus 
inter pares. Itis written, ‘Honour the king,’ and, ‘ Noman can serve two 
masters,’ therefore the king’s great opponent must needs be antichrist. 
It is the early Roman emperors, and especially Tiberius, that Benzo 
delights to honour as having most nearly realised this ideal. But the 
humiliation of Henry IV filled him with rage and despair, and the time 
seemed to him ripe for the last judgment. It is rather a bathos that 
Benzo’s only practical remedy, which he thinks may yet regenerate the 
world, is the imposition ofa general tax. To render this possible he 
earnestly exhorts Henry to undertake the conquest of Apulia and Calabria. 
But all the difficulties and evils of the time are in Benzo’s eyes bound up 
with the personality of Hildebrand; the monks and Paterines are evil 
spirits inspired by him, not the common results of a movement of human 
thought ; if only Hildebrand were removed, the golden age might return. 
Such is Benzo’s position. Herr Lehmgriibner appends a valuable ex- 
cursus on the life of Bonizo of Sutri, and greatly enhances the practical 
usefulness of the whole monograph by an excellent index and table of 
contents. J. H. Mauve. 


Statutum Potestatis Comunis Pistorii anni 1296, nunc primum edidit 
Lupovicus ZDEKAUER. (Mediolani apud Ulricum Hoepli. 1888.) 


Tue study of the Italian municipal statutes is constantly on the increase, 
and the growing interest taken in them by the learned opens a very wide 
field to the researches into Italian life in the middle ages—a life which 
toa great extent was that of the commune. One of the fruits of this 
growing interest is this valuable publication made by Dr. Zdekauer of 
the municipal statute of Pistoia, to which we think it well to draw the 
attention of such English students as take an interest in the historical 
development of constitutional life in Italy. The Pistoia statute of 1296, 
only known hitherto by often inaccurate quotations, is of special import- 
ance. First of all, as the editor himself remarks, it is a work of great 
legislative wisdom, in which is fused the old spirit of a commune long 
faithful to the empire with the political insight of Guelph Florence, which 
in her hour of victory was imposing her own laws on the city she had re- 
cently subdued. But as the small and vanquished commune has been 
more fortunate than Florence in preserving her ancient records, a careful 
and comparative study of them is of the highest importance for the history 
of the Florentine statutes. Indeed, as this compilation of the Pistoia 
statute of 1296 was the work of Florentine commissioners who introduced 
into it the legislation of their own city, it is evident that this statute be- 
comes a valuable source of information for that of Florence, of which the 
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oldest copies preserved are of the years 1321 and 1824, and these still in- 
edited. Very wisely the editor has not attempted to enter into a detailed 
comparison between the two statutes, which would have been foreign to 
his principal object, but he has given an admirable specimen of what might 
be done in a comparative study with the second book of the Florentine 
statute of 1824. Nor is this publication of value only for the history of 
legislation, for, dating as it does after the defeat of the last Hohenstaufen 
and when Charles d’Anjou had acquired great influence in ‘Tuscany, and 
the Guelphs were everywhere in the ascendant, there are to be found in 
it facts and allusions of real value for the political history of that eventful 
period. 

The critical acumen of the editor brought to bear on the text and its 
sources seems to us very praiseworthy, and we also approve highly of the 
sobriety displayed in the notes. In this kind of publication notes should 
only be used to clear up the text, never to choke it up. On the other 
hand, the editor has been generous in giving useful and extensive indexes, 
but has thought it best to omit a glossary of those words in the text 
which are not to be found in Ducange. According to Dr. Zdekauer the 
sources made use of by Ducange were principally French, and by no 
amount of addition should we reach a real glossary of what might be 
termed Italian latinity. And this is no doubt true, but it is also true that 
the system adopted by many editors of adding to the end of their publica- 
tions a list of the words not to be found in Ducange, is one calculated 
greatly to simplify the undertaking—by no means easy—of a glossary of 
medieval latinity. However this may be, Dr. Zdekauer may be said 
generally to have not only thrown light upon an important page of the 
history of Pistoia, but to have also rendered excellent service to all stu- 
dents of the Italian middle ages. Uco Bauzant. 


The Government of England, its Structure and its Development. By the 
Hon. Wiut1am Epwarp Hearn, Q.C., M.L.C., Chancellor of the 
University of Melbourne. 2nd edition. (London: Longmans, Green, 
& Co. Melbourne, Sydney, and Adelaide: George Robertson & Co. 
1887.) ! 


‘Proressor HEarn’s “Government of England’’ has taught me more 
than any other single work of the way in which the labours of lawyers 
established in early times the elementary principles which form the basis 
of the constitution.’ These words of Professor Dicey (in the preface to his 
‘Law of the Constitution’) are perhaps as high a testimony as could be 
found to the value of Professor Hearn’s book, and contain at the same 
time an excellent statement of its character. It is a book which deals to 
a great extent with the historical antiquities of the English constitution, 
especially as these appear to a lawyer’s mind. This being so, it is some- 
what strange to find Hearn afterwards classed along with Bagehot as a 
‘ political theorist ’ (Dicey, p. 7), and to be told that ‘both Bagehot and 
Professor Hearn deal and mean to deal mainly with political understandings 
or conventions and not with rules of law’ (ib. p.21). It is quite true that 


1 This notice was in type before the news of Professor Hearn’s death had reached 
England.—Eb. Hist. Rev. 
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Professor Hearn does deal with some of those questions of Politik (if we 
may adopt the convenient German distinction between Politik and Staats- 
recht) which form the main subject of Bagehot’s famous book, especially in 
chapters v-ix. But, on the other hand (if a layman may be rash enough 
to pronounce an opinion between lawyers), it must be said that Professor 
Hearn’s view of the constitution can only be called non-legal in a very re- 
lative sense. For instance, in chapter iv., on ‘The Legal Expression of 
the Royal Will in Administration,’ it is said (p. 98) that the king cannot 
legislate without the advice of parliament, but that ‘ he is not compelled 
to legislate at all; ’ and Professor ‘Hearn adds, ‘the law does not require 
him, in forming his resolution on the subject, to consult with any other 
person.’ This last statement must be taken as giving the only possible 
sense to ‘not compelled ;’ but it would be difficult to say what can be the 
value of such a statement at all, except as a harmless amusement of the 
legal mind. So, again, the remark about the initiative of private members 
of parliament (p. 550) is more a piece of theory than a statement of the 
actual working of the constitution. And a writer who was considering 
rather ‘ the conventions of the constitution’ than its legal aspects would 
surely call attention to the legislative initiative which has been practically 
acquired by the executive, as is done, for instance, in a very remarkable 
passage in Maine’s ‘ Popular Government’ (p. 239): ‘The nation whose 
constitutional practice suggested to Montesquieu his memorable maxim 
concerning the executive, legislative, and judicial powers, has in the course 
of a century falsified it. The formal executive is the true source of legis- 
lation; the formal legislature is incessantly concerned with executive 
government.’ The truth is that, because of the ‘fluid’ nature of the 
English constitution, it is impossible to separate Staatsrecht from Politik 
in discussing it without falling into abstractions to which no reality 
corresponds ; and Professor Hearn’s book is an account of the existing 
constitution in both aspects and in direct connexion with its history. 
But the ‘ historical method’ is not allowed to take the place of an analysis 
of what exists, except perhaps here and there, e.g. in reference to the 
prerogatives of the crown. 

One of the most valuable portions of Professor Hearn’s book is the 
attempt to explain the absence of the idea of representation in antiquity, 
and the rise of that idea in England. It is not enough to say, as is 
commonly said, that ancient states were small, modern states large; that 
fact is as much effect as cause of the absence and presence of representa- 
tion. Professor Hearn has said something more important in pointing 
out that ‘agency, as we understand the term, was unknown,’ even to 
Roman law, except in quite its later stages (pp. 470, 471); and that the 
English representative system ‘commenced not as representation, but as 
agency. It related not to the exercise of political functions, but to the 
payment of private money. Attendance upon the king’s court was always 
burdensome. It was an obligation imposed upon the tenants of the crown, 
which they were required to fulfil, not a privilege which they were eager 
to enjoy ’ (pp. 478, 474). 

The original edition (of 1867) having been for some time out of print 
and difficult to procure, this new edition is much to be welcomed. It is 
a pity that Professor Hearn did not write a few words of preface to indicate 
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the changes he has introduced. Fewas they are, they are sufficient to cause 
considerable inconvenience to any one accustomed to the earlier edition 
or using references made to it. The following list of variations, which 
we trust is fairly complete, may be useful: In ch. vii. § 7, ‘ Good faith in 
the exercise of constitutional powers,’ and in ch. viii. § 9, ‘ The office of 
prime minister,’ are new. On the other hand a passage at the beginning 
of ch. xvi. has been omitted in this second edition. Ch. xviii. in the first 
edition ended at §6. Ch. xix. §$ 1-3 of first edition correspond to ch. 
xviii. §§ 7-9 of second; ch. xix. §$ 4-6 of first edition are now altogether 
omitted ; they contained a discussion about the franchise, but the actual 
course of events has swept on regardless of the legal constitutionalist. 
The original ch. xix. was entitled ‘The Constituent Bodies.’ Ch. xx. of 
first edition corresponds to ch. xix. of second. An appendix in the second 
edition contains (1) a ‘ Statement embodying the circumstances under 
which differences have arisen between the Houses of Legislature [in 
Victoria] on the question of Constitutional Reform ;’ (2) a ‘ Lecture on the 
Colonies and the Mother Country ;’ (8) a ‘ Report of the Committee of 
Elections and Qualifications of the Legislative Council ;’ (4) a ‘ Memo- 
randum in reference to ruling of the Hon. the President on Explosives 
Bill, 1885.’ All these are interesting as showing the forms which English 
constitutionalism takes when transplanted to a self-governing colony. The 
‘Lecture’ is the most readable of them, and contains important remarks 
about the way in which the sovereignty of the Imperial Parliament is, 
and can be, maintained over the freest of colonial governments. When 
Professor Hearn speaks of the colonists as forming ‘a part of the great 
English nation,’ and then goes on to say, ‘ our mission is to spread the 
British language, the British religion, the British laws, the British 
institutions, &c.,’ the adjectives in the latter case, if intended to console 
the patriotic feelings of Welsh and Scotch (if not Irish) listeners, do 
somewhat jar on one’s sense of accuracy. What, for instance, is the 
British religion? But in this Appendix II. we are dealing not with the 
lawyer, nor the historian, but the orator; and orators must be allowed 
some license. 

In two of the added sections there are references to the practical 
commentary which colonial experience often supplies on the English con- 
stitution. In ch. vii. §7 it is said: ‘The troubles that some years ago 
arose in Victoria were mainly due to the circumstance that in dealing 
with money bills the Constitution Act of the colony converted into posi- 
tive law what in England is merely a rule of parliamentary practice. The 
result was that the exclusive claim of the House of Commons became an 
exclusive right of the Legislative Assembly ’ (p. 193). In ch. viii. § 9 
reference is made, in a footnote on p. 224, to the official use in Victoria 
of the title ‘premier.’ Is our actual constitution to be gradually written 
out for us by our kinsmen beyond the seas ? D. G. Rircnrr. 


Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft. By JOHANNES 
DreravEeR. Vol. I. (Gotha: Perthes. 1887.) 


In no department of history have the researches of the last fifty years 
been more successful than in the case of the history of the Swiss Confede- 
ration. Not only has an enormous amount of fresh documentary evidence 
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been brought to light, but patient and painstaking students have sifted it 
thoroughly, have combined stray allusions and widely scattered facts, and 
have, in a nearly endless series of dissertations and articles, rewritten the 
entire story. These new documents and minute investigations have, how- 
ever, been printed in so many different places and in such a bewilder- 
ing number of local periodicals, that students of general history have 
more and more keenly felt the want of some continuous Swiss history 
based on all these discoveries and researches. Johannes von Miiller’s 
romantic and interesting history was found to be far below the standard 
of the modern critical school of historians. Many attempts have therefore 
been made to supply a handy Swiss history based on authentic facts and 
not on picturesque imaginings. Such are the works of Daguet, Vulliemin, 
Strickler, Henne am Rhyn, Oechsli, and Diindliker ; but though each had 
merits, each had drawbacks. Some allowed their patriotism to get the 
better of their historical judgment; others gave no reference to original 
authorities. Some were too lengthy, some too sketchy. Each and all— 
even the elaborate work of Diindliker, now on the point of completion— 
fell short of the just requirements of modern students. This long-felt 
want seems likely to be at last supplied by the work mentioned at the 
head of this notice, which, in the judgment of the present writer, is the 
nearest approach yet made—or likely to be made—to the ideal history of 
Switzerland. 

Herr Dierauer, who dates his preface from 8. Gallen, and is already 
favourably known to the readers of Swiss historical periodicals, explains 
that through several mishaps the task of preparing a Swiss history for the 
Heeren-Ukert series has been committed to him, and that he has under- 
taken the task at the encouragement of Herr G. von Wyss, his former 
master. He dedicates his first volume to that eminent Swiss historian 
jointly with M. Pierre Vaucher, and his work could not have appeared 
under better auspices. The author modestly disclaims all merit save that 
of honest devotion to his task ; but it may be said at the outset that we 
are indeed lucky to have secured so thoroughly skilled a guide to lead us 
through the tangled paths of medieval Swiss history. 

The present volume goes down to 1415, the period at which the Swiss 
League made its first permanent conquest, that of the Aargau, and hence 
includes the ‘ heroic’ period of Swiss history. It is thus well calculated 
to test the capacities of the narrator, even though he has still before him 
the tale of the Burgundian war which created Swiss nationality. The 
book seems to me to possess several very great merits. First of all Herr 
Dierauer impresses on us that he intends to write a history of the Swiss 
. Confederation, not of Switzerland—a history, that is, not of the various 

districts which now form Switzerland, but of the Everlasting League 
which was the nucleus round which those districts gathered in course 
of time, whether of their own free will or by reason of conquest. This 
is the only true method of writing Swiss history, for it alone enables 
the reader to grasp the true character of that history, and to fellow, with 
as little trouble as is consistent with the intricacy of the subject, its 
gradual development. And Herr Dierauer has most admirably carried out 
his intention, the difficulties of which are only to be estimated by any one 
who has tried to do the same thing. In eighty pages he sketches the 
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early history of Switzerland from the lake-dwellers to the fall of the house 
of Ziringen and the rise of the Habsburgs. Having thus cleared the 
ground by this preliminary sketch, he then proceeds to narrate in detail 
the early history of the Three Lands (though I miss any allusion to the 
first mention of Uri in 782), of their struggle for freedom, and of 
their leagues of 1291 and 1815; giving us too an outline, drawn with a 
master’s hand, of the legendary origin of the Confederation. In succes- 
sive chapters he tells us how the original league of three members became 
a league of eight by the admission of cities and districts into the original 
circle. In each case a short account is given of the origins of the new 
member of the league, but Herr Dierauer succeeds wonderfully in keeping 
his eye on the league of which they became part, and in resisting the 
temptation of dwelling on matters of purely local interest. The story of 
the second great struggle for freedom at Sempach and Niifels and its success 
is followed by a narrative of the first attempts of the league to enlarge its 
borders by conquests and by alliances with neighbouring districts, most of 
whom later joined it. Appenzell and 8. Gallen, the Val d’Ossola and the 
Aargau, serve as a foil to the glories of Morgarten and Sempach, of which 
they are the natural, if not legitimate, consequences. 

Again the narrative is clear and flowing, as well as exceedingly accurate. 
This last characteristic is doubtless due to Herr Dierauer’s marvellous ac- 
quaintance with all the original authorities and all else written and printed 
on his subject. From the ‘ Eidgenéssische Abschiede’ to the most recent 
and the least important article in a local periodical publication, all is 
equally familiar to him, and it must in many places have been harder to 
find out where the articles on such and such a point were printed than 
to utilise them when found. In one passage Herr Dierauer refers to the 
EneuisH Historicat Review. Yet, despite this overwhelming mass of 
literature, Herr Dierauer is not overwhelmed by it. He is master of it all, 
and this, far from leading him to burden his pages with a crowd of details, 
enables him to construct an edifice complete in all its parts and yet 
admirably proportioned. The scheme of his book is carefully thought 
out beforehand, and carried out with no less skill than was displayed in 
designing it. 

Another merit of the book has still to be mentioned. It might be 
gathered from what has been said above that the book is strictly negative 
in the sense of rejecting all the old legends and explanations. This would 
be a most erroneous impression, for it is eminently distinguished by a 
critical, not a negative, judgment. For instance, when concluding (p. 150) 
his brilliant sketch of the ‘ Tellsage,’ he expressly states that he is opposed 
to the purely negative conclusions of Rilliet, and is of opinion that at the 
bottom of the tale there is some popular tradition. He endorses the 
weighty words of Vulliemin, Je dis, non fable mais légende. Fable 
affirme que tout est invention. Dans ma pensée ce serait aller trop loin. 
So too, while admitting that the Winkelried story may date back rather 
earlier than is maintained by the advanced critics, he points out the ex- 
treme difficulty of reconciling this episode with the authentic accounts of 
the battle of Sempach which have come down to us (p. 830). It is to his 
own investigations that we owe the separation of fact from fiction in the 
narrative of the fight on the Stoss in 1405 (p. 407). So too Herr Dierauer 
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holds that the derivation of‘ Uri’ from Ur=Auerochs is a bit of folk etymo- 
logy (p. 82). Yet he notes that the name ‘ Bern’ is historically associated 
as early as the city seal of 1224 (that town having been founded in 1191) 
with ‘ bears,’ while the derivation from ‘ Verona’ is unsupported by the 
evidence of chronicles or charters (p. 60). He will not give a definite 
judgment in the case of the name ‘Luzern,’ rejecting decidedly the 
opinion that it comes from ‘lucerna’ and not accepting the theory that 
derives it from ‘ Leodegar’ (p. 155). I might multiply instances of the 
same cautious tendency, which is critical if you will, but cannot justly 
be described as negative and nothing but destructive. 

One cannot help wondering whether we are ever likely to have a good 
Swiss history in English. Gibbon, Planta, Lardner are out of date ; while 
Miss Lee’s ‘ Story’ cun scarcely be described as in date. The appearance 
of a really trustworthy Swiss history in German makes us hope that 
some industrious person will not translate but transcribe for English 
readers this authentic story of Swiss liberty. I cordially agree with Herr 
Dierauer’s remark (p. 265) that he ‘ heartily laments’ that the historian 
of the Achwan league has not yet found time to write the history of the 
Swiss league, of which he himself has said that ‘ no part of’ his ‘ task will 
be more delightful or instructive.’' Swiss history presents many in- 
teresting problems to the historian, but as a set of studies in federalism 
it is absolutely unique. W. A. B, Coormpes. 


Etudes sur quelques Manuscrits des Bibliothéques d’Italie concernant 
UInquisition et les Croyances hérétiques du XIII* au XVII* Siécle. 
Par Cuartes Moninrer. 8vo. (Paris: Leroux. 1887.) (Extrait 
des Archives des Missions scientifiques et littéraires, t. xiii.) 


ProFEssoR CHARLES MOLInIER is well known through his researches in 
the history of Languedoc, especially in connexion with the career of the 
Inquisition. His ‘ L’Inquisition dans le midi de la France,’ issued in 
1880, was the first really scientific attempt to investigate the procedure 
of that tribunal from original sources, and stamped its author as one of 
the most promising of the band of earnest students who are engaged in 
building up the new historical school of France. In 1885 he was sent by 
the ministry of public instruction on a mission to investigate the docu- 
ments concerning the Inquisition contained in the Italian libraries, and 
the present volume contains the results of his labours. In view of the 
enormous amount of research devoted to this subject by native scholars, 
it was hardly to be expected that M. Molinier would be rewarded by 
discovering much of novelty and importance, but he succeeded in making 
several finds of value. 

He divides into three categories the manuscripts described in his re- 
port: (1) those relating to heresies, (2) manuals of inquisitorial procedure, 
and (3) interrogatories of heretics before the Inquisition, and his de- 
scriptions of the manuscripts are accompanied with ample explanatory 
and illustrative notes. In the first division he brings to our knowledge 
some new authorities concerning the beliefs of both Cathari and Waldenses; 
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and althongh all the controversial tracts against heresy, from the time of 
Alain de Lille, traverse nearly the same ground, and though Moneta 
would seem to have exhausted the subject, still each fresh writer throws 
some new side lights which serve to render more accurate our knowledge 
of detail among the various sects. Perhaps the most interesting fact 
which M. Molinier has found in these treatises is the emphatic testimony 
borne by the ‘Summa contra hereticos fratris Jacobi de Capellis’ as to 
the strict chastity of the Cathari.. It is well known that they were 
universally accused of secret orgies and indiscriminate licentiousness, and 
that this favourite method of exciting popular odium was used against 
them with such success that the accusation has been perpetuated even by 
modern historians. It is therefore important to find a zealous orthodox 
opponent, presumably an inquisitor, saying: Viri et mulieres illius secte 
votum et propositum observantes nullo modo corruptione luxurie fedantur. 
Unde si aliquem illorum, sive vir sive mulier, in fornicatione labi con- 
tingat, duobus vel tribus testibus convictus, continuo ab eorum societate 
deicitur, aut, si penitet, per illorum manuum impositionem reconsolatur, et 
gravis et pene sarcina per satisfactionem peccati imponitur. Profecto fama 
fornicationis que inter eos esse dicitur falsissima est. Nam verum est 
quod semel in mense, aut in die aut in nocte, propter rumorem populi 
vitandum, viri et mulieres conveniunt, non ut fornicentur ad invicem, 
ut. quidam nituntur, sed ut predicationem audiant et confessionem prelato 
suo faciant, &c. (pp. 161, 162). 

There are matters of interest developed in the descriptions of the nine 
unpublished manuals of inquisitorial practice discovered by M. Molinier, 
but the exigencies of space will only permit me to call attention to the 
instructions contained in a ‘ Directorium Inquisitorum’ of the second half of 
the thirteenth century, for the examination of Waldenses, where the first 
question to be asked is, ‘si (est) Lombardus vel Ultramontanus’ (p. 167), 
showing that at that time the divisions in the sect were thoroughly recog- 
nised by the inquisitors. It is in M. Molinier’s third class of manuscripts, 
that of interrogatories of culprits, that the most valuable results of his 
researches are to be found. He was fortunate enough to discover in the 
Vatican a manuscript bearing the title of ‘Processus contra hereticos 
Valdenses,’ containing the trials of a hundred and four heretics, from 
1818 to 1825, by Jacques Fournier, subsequently Benedict XII, in the 
episcopal inquisition which he conducted while bishop of Pamiers. This 
is a find of capital importance, for not only does it furnish the preliminary 
proceedings in some of the cases of which the sentences are recorded in 
the ‘Liber Sententiarum Inquisitionis Tolosane,’ printed by Limborch, 
but the procedure recorded in the reports of the trials throws much light 
on many points of inquisitorial practice, which are elucidated by M. 
Molinier in his commentary with his accustomed profound knowledge 
and critical acumen. 

One of the cases recorded in this manuscript is interesting as an illus- 
tration of the methods by which heresy was tracked and heretics exter- 
minated. A certain Arnaud Cicre desired to recover a house which had 
been confiscated on the condemnation of his heretic mother, Sibille. He 
was advised that the surest way to accomplish this was by capturing a 
heretic for the bishop. He thereupon went in disguise to Aragon, where, 
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while working as a cobbler in the village of San Mateo, he discovered a 
Catharan missionary named Guillem Bélibasta, who had escaped from 
the inquisitorial prison of Carcassonne. With this news he went back to 
Pamiers, where the bishop supplied him with money and promised him 
immunity for any heretical acts which he might perform in the execution 
of his pious undertaking. Returning to Aragon, he presented himself to 
Bélibasta as a Catharan, acquired his confidence, decoyed him to Tirbia 
in Urgel, caused the arrest of himself and his teacher, and triumphantly 
accompanied him back to Carcassonne. Encouraged by this success, 
Arnaud Cicre made use of the knowledge which he had gained to entrap 
two other heretics hidden in the mountains of Catalonia. He received due 
absolution for his temporary heresy; but whether he was rewarded by the 
recovery of the coveted property, the records unfortunately fail to inform 
us (pp. 129, 180). That, in the conflict with heresy, pious frauds of this 
kind were of old date, M. Molinier points out, by referring to the case of 
the Cathari burnt at Orleans in 1022, betrayed by a pretended convert, 
the knight Arefast ; and he might also have quoted that of the Amaurians 
of Paris, whose pantheistic heresy was laid bare, in 1210, by Majitre 
Raoul de Nemours, who had joined them for the purpose at the instance 
of Pierre, bishop of Paris, and of Robert de Curzon. Repulsive as these 
methods of detective police must appear to us when brought to bear on 
men suffering for conscience’ sake, we must remember that in all ages 
they have been used without scruple for the detection and punishment of 
crime, and that throughout the medieval period heresy was universally 
regarded as the most heinous of human offences, for the suppression of 
which all measures were laudable. 

It is to be hoped that the researches of M. Molinier may lead to the 
publication im extenso of some of the valuable documents which he has 
here described. Accompanied by such illustrative notes as he could 
readily append, they would add still more to the obligations due to him 
for the present work. Henry C. Lea. 







Der Fondaco dei Tedeschi in Venedig und die deutsch-venetianischen 
Handelsbeziehungen. Von Dr. Henry SimonsFexp. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta. 1887.) 


Tus book makes a splendid addition to the material already prepared for 
a history of Venice. Dr. Simonsfeld, its author, well known for his 
studies in the Venetian authorities, the ‘ Chronicon Altinate ’ and ‘ Andrea 
Dandolo,’ is quite aware of the position in which historical research at 
present stands, and quotes with approval Heyd’s remark, Stehen wir ja 
im Stadiwm des Zusammenfiihrens der Bausteine ; he possesses all the 
qualities required in a student who, recognising the arduousness of his 
task, undertakes a long research—undauntable patience, industry, accu- 
racy, the passion for completeness, reverence for the documents he has to 
handle. And unless much of the laborious toil of these past years is to- 
be thrown away, the qualities which we have mentioned are indispensable. 
It is absolutely necessary that the student should give to the world his 
documents, as far as he can, in full and in the original; in this way he 
will best serve his generation and his art by placing within the reach of 
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all, and at the cost of a few hours’ reading, results which were accessible 
to few and only after years of labour and toil. 

The system adopted by Dr. Simonsfeld has been to publish in extenso 
and in the original the documents, illustrating German trade with Venice 
and the East, which he has discovered in the archives at Frari, at the 
Museo Civico, at the German church in Venice, and at the city archives 
of the various German towns which were in commercial relations with 
Venice. These documents, 821 in number, occupy the first volume, and 
cover the years from 1225 to 1653. It would be difficult to exaggerate 
their importance or their interest ; they display to us not only the nature 
and the movement of German commerce with the East, but they also give 
us a vivid picture of the way in which the German merchants lived in 
Venice, how they travelled, the roads they took, the dangers they en- 
countered. Dr. Martin Thomas, in his ‘Capitolare dei Visdomini del 
Fontego dei Todeschi,’ and Dr. Simonsfeld in the volumes before us, 
have taught us for the first time what the Fondaco really meant for the 
Germans and for the Republic. The second volume contains a condensed 
and admirable history of the Fondaco based upon the preceding docu- 
ments, and extracting their essence. This essay is divided into two parts 
by the date of the great fire in 1505, which destroyed the second Fondaco, 
built in 1318 after a previous fire. Besides this historical essay the 
second volume contains a list of the consuls in the Fondaco from 1492 
to 1753, the inscriptions on the tombs of Germans buried in Venice, an 
appendix on the trades exercised by Germans in the lagoon city, indices 
and glossary, making in all as complete and scholarly a book as a student 
could desire to possess. 

One great secret, perhaps the greatest secret, of Venetian commercial 
importance, the cause which indicated Venice as the mart through which 
East and West were to exchange their produce, was her geographical 
position. A glance at the map shows us that Venice is the seaport 
nearest to the centre of Europe; the German merchants touched the sea 
soonest there, and the Levant merchants brought their cargoes nearer to 
their markets there than at any other point. The very event which 
destroyed the commercial prosperity of Venice points us to the real cause 
of that prosperity. The discovery of the passage round the Cape was 
fatal to Venice; it threw the carrying trade into the hands of the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the English. Priuli, in his diary, records the 
rapid decline of commerce, under date August 1506, that is less than 
nine years after Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape; he writes: Mi 
par conveniente . .. notar le spetie uscite di la citade Veneta questa 
fiera di Luio per li todeschi, che fu molto mancho de li anni passati, Et 
tuto procedeva per cauxa di le caravelle di Portogallo; which proves 
how correctly he had judged the news of the discovery of the Cape 
passage when he observed, et fo tenuto questa nova che la fu la pegior 
nova che mai la Republica Veneta potesse havere. But Venice has not 
lost her geographical position ; she is still the seaport nearest to the heart 
of Europe, and it is by no means improbable that what the Cape took 
from her the Suez canal may restore. 

Long before Vasco de Gama had doubled the Cape, however, and 
opened a new commercial highway to the east, German merchants flocked 
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to Venice, the trade relations between Germany and Venice were abun- 
dant and intimate, and all this activity centred round the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi. The word fondaco appears to be derived from the Greek 
mavcoxeiov, through the Arabic funduk; it originally meant an inn or 
lodging-house, and in Venice, at least, the fondachi retained this charac- 
teristic to the end. These fondachi, or lodging-houses for strangers, 
were by no means uncommon in the East, where the government esta- 
blished them for the double purpose of protecting foreign merchants, whose 
lives and goods were in danger among strangers, and of keeping the 
merchants themselves in order. In Venice the two principal fondachi 
were that of the Germans and that of the Turks. There is, however, no 
comparison between the antiquity of these two houses: the Fondaco dei 
Tedeschi was certainly inhabited in 1228, and Milesio is of opinion that 
it was in existence as early as 1200; whereas the idea of erecting a 
fondaco for the Turks was only mooted in 1574, and that not so much 
for purposes of commerce as to restrain the license of the East, which the 
government supposed to be corrupting the city. When the Fondaco dei 
Turchi was sold in 1838, one old Turk, Saddo-Drisdi, still occupied the 
building and refused to dislodge; he armed himself and barricaded his 
rooms against the police; pleading a prescriptive right for all Turks to 
inhabit the house St. Mark had given to them. But Dr. Simonsfeld 
makes it quite clear that the colonies of foreign merchants never had any 
rights of property in their fondachi; the German house is distinctly 
called fonticum communis Veneciarum, ubi Teutonici hospitantur. The 
government kept the house for the reception of German merchants; and 
officers were appointed to look after the trade transacted in the house ; 
a house-master, a cellarman, and cooks were employed to attend to the 
wants of the guests ; rent was taken for the rooms, and in 1497 the fondaco 
was said to bring in a revenue of 100 gold ducats a week; it was with 
justice that the Venetians recognised el fontego de’ Todeschi esser optimo 
membro di questa zita.: The fondaco was an inn, but it was much more 
than an inn, it was an exchange-house and store as well. The Venetians 
compelled all German merchants to live in the fondaco or in houses 
especially appointed for the purpose when the fondaco was too full ; more- 
over no commercial transaction was legal which was conducted outside 
the fondaco. The reason for this is obvious. The customs both on the 
import and on the export of goods bought or sold by Germans were 
assessed and levied in the fondaco by officers of the Venetian government. 
If the merchants were allowed to lodge where they chose, it was probable 
that they would smuggle. A merchant accordingly was compelled to 
bring his goods to the fondaco, where they were stored in vaults or in 
the passages and corridors. 

The Venetian government kept control over the fondaco, both ex- 
ternally and internally. At the head of the establishment was a com- 
mittee of three nobles called visdomini; they were entrusted with the 
entire control of the house, and had power to punish its inhabitants for 
breaches of their rules : the Germans might appeal to their consoli against 
a ruling of the visdomini, and if the visdomini were dissatisfied with the 
finding of the consoli, they again might carry their case to proveditori di 
comun. Under the visdomini came a number of officials attached to the 
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fondaco, and employed in the various operations of commerce and of taxa- 
tion. Among these officials we find the sensali, or agents, without 
whose intervention no merchant was allowed to transact business; the 
boatmen, porters, weighers, stampers, and packers. The packers, or 
ligadori, formed an important guild of themselves, and had their altar, 
burying-place, and special masses in the church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo. 

The internal order and management of the house were entrusted to 
the house-master or fondacarius, who was responsible to the visdomini. 
It was his duty to see that the merchants gave up their weapons when 
they entered the fondaco; to shut the housedoor at sunset; to provide 
beds and sheets for the merchants, for which he was paid; to keep the 
keys of the various rooms; to supervise the kitchen and its cooks, the 
wine-cellar and the cellarman. The German merchants were, on the 
whole, well behaved ; they gave the government far less trouble than the 
Turks in their fondaco. It is rarely that we come across any serious 
quarrel inside the house. On one occasion the merchants of the imperial 
cities objected to sitting at the same table with the merchants subjects 
of princes, while the Cologne merchants claimed a separate room and 
table for themselves. On another occasion the merchants insist that the 
wine-cellar in the fondaco shall remain open all night, or they will break 
open the door. But on the whole their conduct was remarkably quiet. 
After 1510 the history of the fondaco loses much of its interest. First, 
the great fire of 1505 put the merchants to considerable inconveni- 
ence; then the wars of the league of Cambrai closed the passes for 
atime; and finally the trade of the world began to leave the Mediter- 
ranean. 

There are one or two points to which, with all due respect for Dr. 
Simonsfeld’s great learning and scholarship, we would call attention, either 
because they seem insufficiently or else erroneously explained. In vol. i. 
p. xiv, isnot ‘Rod,’ which Dr. Simonsfeld queries, Rovigo, Rodigium ? 
See Marino Sanuto, ‘Itin.’ p.45. Vol. i. 19, we read, Que omnia reperierunt 
nostri fideles hostreantes in canal ; there is no explanation of this curious 
word hostreantes. Du Cange has, hostreantia=prestationis species que 
domino feudali debetur. I would suggest, however, that the word hostre- 
antes here has nothing to do with this particular tenure, but is simply a 
latinised form of the Venetian ostreganti or oyster-fishers. Vol. ii. p. xv, 
Li non se schriza; schriza is surely not schreien, but a metathesised form 
of scherza. Vol. ii. 12, in interpreting a passage in the ‘ Capitolare’ 
(Thomas, p. 63, cap. 149), which regulates the price of lodgings in the 
fondaco, Dr. Simonsfeld says: Im Jahre 1854 musste fiir gewdhnlich 
jeder Kaufmann, der eine Nacht im Fondaco zubrachte, 12 Schillinge 
oder Piccoli, und wenn er Nachts eine Kammer benutzte ebenfalls 12 piccoli 
. . « bezahlen. Nicht anders kann ich die Worte an der betreffenden 
Stelle im Capitolare verstehen: ‘che zaschun marchadante Todescho sia 
tegnudo ognia notte lo qual abitera in lo fontego pagar pizoli xii, e simil- 
mente per zaschaduna camera la qual lo tegneria pagar debbia ogni notte 
pizoli xu.’ We think the passage may bear and does bear another inter- 
pretation ; that it does not mean that a man paid 12 piccoli for passing 
a night in the fondaco, and 12 more if he occupied a room, but that he 
paid 12 piccol for a night in the fondaco, and 12 piccoli for each succes- 
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sive night for which he kept a room on hire, whether he was there or 
not; that the opposition is not between those who passed a night in the 
corridors and those who passed it in a room, but between those who passed 
one night and those who had lodgings for a longer or shorter time; not 
between abitera (il Fondaco) and abitera (una camera), but between 
abitera (per una volia) and tegneria, for many successive nights. 

These are, however, small points of disagreement, and we can only 
repeat that the work is one of great value, of thorough scholarship, and 
deserving hearty thanks from every student of German-Venetian trade 
relations. Horatio F. Brown. 


The Early History of the English Woollen Industry.. By W. J. ASHLEY, 
M.A. Pp. 85. (Baltimore: American Economic Association. 1887.) 


Mr. W. J. Asuuey has contributed an interesting sketch of the ‘ Early 
History of the English Woollen Industry’ to the second volume of the 
publications of the American Economic Association. Though the author 
makes no pretension to completeness of treatment, he has worked out at 
least some portions of his subject in considerable detail, and he has thrown 
a good deal of fresh light on the rise of the class of traders in cloth in 
London during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. It is to be regretted 
that he did not devote similar pains to the difficult question of the origin 
of the cloth manufacture as it existed before the time of Edward III. 
He notes that a separate craft of weavers cannot be traced back before 
the twelfth century ; but he assumes that the weavers’ guilds, which are 
mentioned in the early pipe rolls, consisted of native craftsmen. He 
might at least have considered the hypothesis that they were ‘ French- 
men’ who immigrated to the desolated towns (compare the case of 
Shrewsbury in Domesday Book), and who were not, like previous immi- 
grants, ‘at scot and lot’ with the inhabitants (cf. ‘ Laws of William I’ 
in Thorpe, i. 490, 491) ; in fact, the disabilities under which the weavers, 
fullers, and dyers lay may have been due to an antipathy between native 
burgesses and ‘unfree’ Frenchmen. Mr. Ashley assumes throughout 
that the weavers were oppressed because they were only craftsmen, and 
that there was in the twelfth century a widely scattered and numerous 
merchant class able to exercise this tyranny over native English artisans. 

It may be doubted whether Mr. Ashley’s essay is improved by the 
attempt to illustrate a ‘ law of the four stages ’ in industry (family, guild, 
domestic, and: factory) from the history of cloth manufacture in England. 
It certainly is not clear that there was any change from a guild to a 
domestic system in the eastern counties during the ‘ first sixty or seventy 
years of the fifteenth century ; ’ in fact several new ‘ mysteries’ to regulate 
the manufacture of cloth were authorised under Henry VIII: from one 
curious enabling statute with regard to the town of Lynn (14 & 15 
H. VIII, c. 3) we may perhaps infer that where ten householders were 
working at the same craft in the same town, it was considered a fair 
thing to let them have the power of regulating their own craft. But 
even in those cases where Mr. Ashley’s judgment may be called in 
question, he has stated the grounds of his view so clearly that one cannot 
but feel that he has really helped to advance the study of the subject. 

W. CunnIncHAM. 
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Commons and Common Fields. Being the Yorke Prize Essay of the 
University of Cambridge for the year 1886. By THomas Epwarp 
Scrutton, M.A., LL.B. (Cambridge University Press. 1887.) 


By this time Mr. Scrutton must be tired of being told that the essays by 
which he wins the Yorke Prize fully deserve their success. In the present 
instance more can be said, for he has made a valuable contribution to the 
literature of his subject. We are half inclined to quarrel with those who 
gave him so large a theme as ‘The History and Policy of the Laws rela- 
ting to Commons and Enclosures in the United Kingdom,’ because this 
has obliged him to devote some pages to the modern law, and to a dis- 
cussion of ‘needed reforms.’ What he says of these matters is well said, 
but good books about existing law and even projects of reform get their 
reward in the natural course of events, while the Yorke Prize is almost 
the only encouragement that is offered for researches in the domain of 
legal history. The best part of this essay is that which deals with the 
later middle ages, with the period of the year-books, and here Mr. 
Serutton has done work which will have to be considered by every one 
who means to study the history of common rights. His main discovery, 
for such it seems worthy to be called, is that in the older books the words 
appendant and appurtenant are used promiscuously, that it is the middle 
of the fifteenth century before the distinction between these two terms 
is definitely established. Now this is far from being a matter of mere 
words, for it must at once give rise to the suspicion that the whole doc- 
trine of common appendant, of common rights for which the freehold 
tenant need show neither grant nor prescription, is not of very ancient 
date. There is a great deal which bears out this supposition ; a right of 
just the kind which later lawyers called common appendant seems un- 
known to Bracton; his theory is that rights of common originate in 
grant, or in long user, or in vicinage. About common pur cause de 
vicinage Mr. Scrutton might perhaps have said more than he has said ; 
the orthodox theory of the law books is far from being satisfactory. But 
the point that he makes is a point of considerable importance not merely 
in the history of legal theories but also in the history of social and 
economic facts. The existence of rights of common, which are supposed 
to have their legal commencement neither in a grant made by the lord 
nor in long-continued user by the tenant, has been adduced as a survival 
of the free village community; and if we find that the notion of such 
rights is but gradually evolved in the course of the fourteenth century, 
then some doctrines that have become very popular of late must be 
revised. Mr. Joshua Williams, in one of his careful pieces of historical 
work, has stated his opinion that the refined distinctions between append- 
ant and appurtenant are due to an age later than that of Edward I, and 
Mr. Scrutton has now gone far to prove that this is so. 

As to the time which lies between Edward I and the Norman Con- 
quest, Mr. Scrutton has accepted, after careful consideration, the main 
theme of what he very rightly calls Mr. Seebohm’s ‘ epoch-making 
work,’ namely, that the freeholders were a quite small, though rapidly 
increasing, class. About this there can hardly now be much doubt. 
Those who maintain that small freeholders were numerous from the 
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Conquest onwards have to meet the evidence of Doomsday Book with 
one of two theories: either the small freehold tenancies were omitted 
from the record, or else the villani were freeholders or the predecessors 
in title of freeholders. Mr. Seebohm has rejected both these suppositions, 
and Mr. Scrutton has now taken his side. His decision on this point is 
valuable, because he is fully alive to the difficulties which it puts in the 
way of any theory as to what was the state of things before the Conquest. 
The truth is that we are not ready or nearly ready for a history of early 
English land law. We have got to work back to it in true scientific 
fashion from the known to the unknown. Mr. Seebohm was the first to 
see this, and whatever mistakes he may have made should readily be for- 
given in consideration of this his great exploit. Every new monastic 
cartulary that is printed shows that in the thirteenth century the small 
freeholders were a small class, though a class that was growing. Mr. 
Scrutton has spoken at some length of the Doomsday of St. Paul’s, 
There were apparently more freeholders on the manors of St. Paul than 
on manors of some other religious houses, but even there we can see that 
this class is of recent origin; the land which the freehold tenants hold 
is often computed as part of the demesne, and this suggests that these 
lands were lately in the lord’s hand; they were demesne at no distant 
date and are still spoken of as demesne lands. If we turn to the registers 
of Gloucester or of Ramsey, freeholders are yet rarer; indeed a small 
freeholder is quite rare. St. Benedict of Ramsey has held many of his 
lands since the days of Edgar; freeholders are few, even free men are 
few, if we apply what the lawyers of the time regarded as the best test of 
personal freedom ; very few are the tenants of St. Benedict who do not 
pay the merchet. Mr. Scrutton has come to the conclusion, and we see 
no escaping it, that in general the freeholders of the fourteenth century 
are not the successors in title of any persons mentioned in Doomsday, but 
hold their lands under feoffments made in later times. Only in the 
Danish counties can they be the representatives of the members ot a 
village community. 

Naturally he has to notice respectfully the lawyer’s dogma that to 
make a manor there must be freeholders enough to constitute a court 
baron. To treat this, as some do, as though it were a conclusive answer 
to Mr. Seebohm, or even a serious difficulty in his way, is a feat of rash- 
ness of which Mr. Scrutton is not guilty. Until the history of this dogma 
has been explored we shall do well to let it alone. It is reported that 
London auctioneers deem no house worthy to be called a ‘mansion’ 
unless it has backstairs; therefore, every mansio mentioned in any 
document of the twelfth century must have had backstairs. This may 
be strange reasoning, but it is hardly stranger than to take a piece of 
Coke and illustrate Doomsday with it. That dogma must be traced 
through the year-books before it can be of any value, and we suspect that 
when the investigator has gone but a little way he will find that this bit 
of sterile terminology had its origin in a misunderstanding. At any rate 
it cannot have been generally accepted in the thirteenth century ; maneria 
without freeholders enough to form a court are far too common for that, 
and when we do find freeholders we have no right to assume that they 
owed suit of court. The courts of freeholders which really sat to any 
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good purpose seem generally to have been courts not:of single manors 
but of honours; thus all the greater tenants of the abbey of Gloucester 
owed suit to the abbot’s libera curia at Gloucester, and the freeholders of 
the abbey of Ramsey had to come from Norfolk and from the south of 
Bedfordshire to the court at Broughton in Huntingdonshire. It is pleasant 
to hear Mr. Scrutton saying that ‘Coke’s views as to the common law 
three hundred years before he wrote are, of course, of no great value unless 
they are supported by contemporary evidence.’ Too long has Coke sat 
heavy on mankind. Mr. Scrutton has done well in looking for evidence 
outside the law books; he has collected some valuable extracts from the 
county histories, a mass of literature which deserves more serious atten- 
tion than it gets, or is like to get, except from those who are sufficiently 
in earnest to look through many hundreds of dreary pages in the hope of 
finding a few significant facts. What now is wanted, if manorial history 
is ever to be written, is a thorough examination of the cartularies and 
court rolls, printed and unprinted. In the notes to an essay, written un- 
fortunately for us in the Russian tongue, Professor Vinogradoff has col- 
lected, chiefly from unprinted documents, a great store of new information 
about manorial rights; it is to be hoped that he will soon translate his 
essay into English. But for a very long time to come there will be ample 
room for workers: if they are as industrious, as fair-minded, and as accu- 
rate as Mr. Scrutton, we shall do well. It is much to be wished that those 
who have it in their power to set subjects for the Yorke Prize would 
remember the pressing need there is of attracting students to the task of 
gathering and garnering what is both new and true about English medi- 
eval law. Mr. Scrutton’s book reminds us that for three centuries and 
more no substantial addition has been made to our materials, if such they 
may be called, for deciding whether before the Statute of Merton the lord 
could enclose the lands which were subject to common rights. Two little 
scraps out of Fitzherbert’s ‘ Abridgment’ have been chewed and rechewed 
by writer after writer, and have long ago ceased to be nutritious. This 
is not to our credit; any one can find new materials who will take a little 
trouble. F. W. Marrnanp. 


Le Développement de la Constitution et de la Société Politique en Angle- 
terre. Par E. Bourmy. (Paris: 1887.) 


Wuart is much wanted in England just now are treatises which will 
attempt to deal with the whole course of English constitutional develop- 
ment, which will show the relation of its earlier to its later history, and 
furnish the student, as it were, with a framework within which he may 
set his more minute knowledge of particular periods. This want the 
admirable book before us goes far towards satisfying. M. Boutmy’s 
argument seems in the main well founded, and he develops it with 
wonderful clearness and vigour. The merits and defects of his work are 
such as we might perhaps expect from the author’s position as director of 
the Free School of Political Sciences at Paris. He is more anxious to 
bring out the larger features of his subject, to trace the distribution of 
political forces, and to explain the historical development of the present 
English society, than to discuss the minutie of constitutional organisa- 
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tion. His book, ‘therefore, may be a useful corrective to the tendency to 
sacrifice width of view to a textual knowledge of documents. On the 
other hand, his dislike of mere antiquarianism has sometimes impaired 
his judgment. ‘Thus, he seems to think it idle to trouble oneself much 
about England before the Norman conquest, and accordingly sets out 
from that event. Yet he lays stress later on the unique position of the 
English sheriff and shire court, which certainly cannot be explained 
unless we go behind 1066. 

It is to the eighteenth century that M. Boutmy has devoted the 
greatest attention ; and his book might almost be described as an essay 
on the history of the English squirearchy. He shows how the class of 
English gentry grew up in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, how its 
power was widened and strengthened in the eighteenth. Of the intervening 
period he says but little—a serious omission, which certainly cannot be 
justified by the statement (p. 156) that there was no considerable change 
in the relations of classes from Elizabeth to William III. The chapters 
devoted to the eighteenth century are, however, the most useful in the 
book. No previous writer has shown so clearly the real character of the 
aristocratic ‘ self-government’ of the eighteenth century; and his treat- 
ment of the subject has the additional merit of making the student realise 
the intimate relation between social and constitutional history. But the 
influence of the book will probably be lessened by M. Boutmy’s too obvious 
desire to make out a case against the landed interest, or rather to attri- 
bute every step in the consolidation of their power to a conscious policy. 

In viewof an English translation, which is much to be desired, it will be 
worth while to call attention to some misleading mistakes. Among these 
are the use of ‘ maire ’ for the village reeve (p. 101) ; the implication (p. 140) 
that the title ‘defender of the faith’ was a consequence of the breach 
with Rome ; the statement (p. 140) that a new commission is given to the 
bishops at the beginning of each reign ; the assumption (p. 234) that every 
enclosure was an enclosure of ‘commons’ in the modern sense of the 
term. A translator will also do well to acknowledge more largely 
M. Boutmy’s obligations to Toynbee. Not only is the material of page 
after page taken directly from ‘The Industrial Revolution,’ sometimes 
even verbally, but some of the references are also at second hand from him. 
There is a serious mistake on p. 175, where 50,000/. is given as the total 
value of the cotton manufacture in 1750, instead of only the exports. 

W. J. ASHLEY. 


Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de Ecclesia, now first edited from the manu- 
scripts with critical and historical notes by Dr. Jonann LosErtH, 
Professor of History at the University of Czernowitz. (London: 
Published for the Wyclif Society by Triibner & Co. 1886.) 


THE capital importance of Wycliffe’s treatise ‘De Ecclesia’ in relation 
to the teaching of John Hus was at once recognised when Professor Loserth 
proved in his ‘Hus and Wiclif’ (Prague, 1884) that the most famous 
work of the Bohemian reformer bearing the same title was little more 
than a cento of extracts from Wycliffe’s book. Perhaps the most curious 
instance of the way Hus borrowed is shown by the passage in another 
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work of his, ‘De Ablacione Temporalium,’ where he says: Cum plus quam 
quarta pars regni sit devoluta ad manwm mortuam, sequitur quod rex 
noster non sit rex tocius Boemie, cum plus quam quarta pars in manu 
mortua est decisa; since the statement is made word for word in 
Wycliffe’s ‘De Ecclesia’ (cap. xv. p. 386) with the single variant of 
‘ Anglie’ for ‘ Boemie.’ But the parallelism runs through the whole of 
Hus’s Latin works, and after Dr. Loserth’s minute investigation of the 
subject it is not possible to dispute Hus’s almost servile indebtedness to his 
English predecessor. We should, however, be very far from admitting 
that the fact of this literary dependence ought to impair our estimate of 
the importance of Hus’s work as a reformer. Small as may have been 
his creative power, he possessed in a wonderful degree the gift of absorb- 
ing the ideas of others and of making them tell on the minds of his 
hearers. Through his spiritual force of character he was able to set on 
foot a genuinely national movement in the direction of religious reform ; 
whereas Wycliffe, with all his learning, acuteness, and single-minded 
devotion, can at most claim to have founded a sect which was virtually 
extinguished by the first resolute blows aimed at it by the Lancastrian 
kings. 

It is a great advantage that Dr. Loserth should have followed up his 
analysis of Hus and Wycliffe by an edition of the latter’s treatise ‘ De 
Ecclesia.’ The manuscript which forms the basis of his text, now in the 
imperial library at Vienna (Cod. 1294), bears a note that it was ‘ corrected’ 
(as it had no doubt been transcribed) ‘ at Oxford on the vigil of the purifi- 
cation of St. Mary, 1407, by Nicolas Faulfisch and George of Knyehnicz.’ 
Faulfisch was long regarded as the first introducer of Wycliffe’s theo- 
logical writings into Bohemia; but it is now certain that the reformer’s 
doctrines had been condemned there as early as 1403. We do not know 
why Dr. Loserth says the date of the correction of the manuscript is 
‘ Whitsuntide.’ The vigil of the Purification can only be February 1; 
and if, as is likely, the scribe adopted the English reckoning, the year 
will be 140%. With this manuscript Dr. Loserth has collated two, and 
for one chapter of the work three, others. It is pleasant to be able to 
speak with warm admiration of the manner in which the editing has been 
done. As myself a worker for the Wyclif Society, I was favoured with 
the proofsheets of the book, and I have been surprised to see how few of 
the errata which I noted have escaped detection. On p. 10 the quotation 
from St. Augustin should end with ‘ viantes,’ the last four words being 
Wycliffe’s addition. P. 115, 1. 9, capciosissime should be capciosissimo. 
P. 160, 1. 12, for et bonwm laudabile read bonum et laudabile. P. 180, 1. 14 
would be clearer if ex dictis were put within parentheses. In p. 282 
the following clause is unintelligible: quia sic regnwm nostrum foret per 
mortificationem temporaliwm nimis diminutum et per consequens virtute 
brevis regit ; ad quod damnum rex statim revocaret quod tam improvide 
est concessum. The semicolon should come after diminutwm, not after 
regi; the meaning being, ‘ and consequently, by virtue of a king’s writ 
“Ad quod damnum,” the king would’ &c. Pp. 288, 315, Henricus de 
Gandano (four times) should be Gandavo. Some references have also 
eluded the learned editor. On p. 21, the work of Richard fitzRalph 
(Armachanus), ‘De Questionibus Armenorum,’ is cited. Dr. Loserth 
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contents himself with a general reference to a manuscript of the book at 
Vienna; but the book (‘ Summa in Questionibus Armenorum ’) was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1511. Again, p. 100, a statement is made secuwndwm 
unum de viginti quatuor prophetis; whereupon the editor remarks, 
‘This passage is not to be found in the prophets.’ But did he look for 
twenty-four prophets in the canonical scriptures ? The explanation of the 
puzzle did not appear in print in time for him to make use of it. It 
occurs in the invaluable Archiv fiir Litteratur- und Kirchengeschichte des 
Mittelalters, edited by Fathers Denifle and Ehrle, ii. 427 (1886), where 
philosophus unus ex xxiv is quoted from an unpublished work of Meister 
Eckehart and expressly noted by Father Denifle as coming from a book 
not cited by any one (to his knowledge) before Eckehart. After a long 
hunt the ‘ Liber 24 Philosophorum ’ turned up in Cod. Amplon. Quarto 151. 
An extract is given, in which Wycliffe’s quotation can be verified. So it 
was not ‘prophets’ but ‘ philosophers’ in question. In the ‘ De Eccl.’ 
pp. 173, 1. 22, wt alibi diffusius exposui, and 218, 1.7, need a reference to 
the ‘ De civili Dominio,’ i. 44, p. 897, andi. 26. P. 201, 1. 12 (cf. note), 
refers to James iv. 4. 

To the student of English history the treatise ‘De Ecclesia’ is of 
peculiar interest, since in it is incorporated the state paper which Wycliffe 
prepared for the Gloucester parliament of October 1878 with reference 
to the violation of the sanctuary of Westminster by order of John of 
Gaunt in August of that year.' This document, contained in ch. vii., exists 
also as a separate work entitled ‘De captivo Hispanensi’ in a Dublin 
manuscript, and it is evident that its relation to the rest of the ‘ De Ecclesia’ 


is quite accidental, and that the detail with which the subject is treated 
stands out of proportion to its importance as a part of the treatise as a 
whole. How far the episode extends it is hard to say. It begins: Conveni- 
mus ex mandato domini regis ad dicendum . . 
exposito, &c. ; but in the following chapter we read: Arguitur et tenetur quod 
doctores vocati ex mandato domini regis et iurati ad dicendum veritatem 


. veritatem in casu nobis 


de casu qui nuper contigit in Westmonasterio ... mentiri debuerant 
(cap. viii. p. 159); and again (p. 162): quod debuissemus mentiri contra 
iwramentum nostrum, &c. On the other hand, one can hardly believe that 
the whole even of chapter vii. with its elaborate theological argument, 
though this by itself is incomplete, was actually laid before parliament. 
It seems on the whole most likely that the entire section extending from 
ch. vii. to ch. xvi. is an expansion of the original document. 

The account of the transaction, now printed in full for the first time,? 
to some extent modifies the impression given by the narrative of Wal- 
singham, though we do not think it can be considered at all a sufficient 
justification for John of Gaunt’s action. The facts, which are well known, 
may be summarised as follows: Two men, Haule and Schakel, had a 
prisoner taken in one of the Spanish campaigns of the Black Prince 
(1867). The royal council ordered them to surrender him, and on their 
refusal shut them up in the Tower. They escaped and took refuge in the 


' This document has been discussed by Dr. Loserth in an article in Sybel’s His- 
torische Zeitschrift, liii. 47-52 (1885). 


? Two extracts were previously printed by Shirley in his introduction to the Fas- 
ciculi Zizaniorum, pp. xxxvi et seg. 1858, 
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Westminster sanctuary, and when John of Gaunt sent armed men to 
seize them a fray arose, in which one of them was killed. The bishop of 
London thereupon pronounced sentence of excommunication against 
those concerned in the double crime of sacrilege and homicide. One 
hardly sees what else he could have done, and it is significant that the 
feeling in London was so strong that the ensuing parliament had to be 
held at a safe distance from the capital. The main points of fact on 
which Walsingham and Wycliffe disagree are these: Walsingham says 
that the prisoner was wanted by Lancaster to be employed in furthering 
his Castilian schemes, while Wycliffe states that his redemption was 
desired in order to secure the liberation of a number of English prisoners 
in Spain. The latter adds that Haule and Schakel were believed to have 
a design of raising a rebellion against the king, but the suggestion looks 
suspicious. We do not mean that Wycliffe invented the story, but that 
he was officially misinformed : it has always been common to bring in a 
charge of treasonable practices in order to discredit inconvenient offenders. 
Had Wycliffe simply had the duty of exposing the abuses arising from 
the privilege of asylum, his argument would have been a good one; he 
would have been, in fact, following in the steps of Pope Urban V not 
many years earlier when he deprived his cardinals of the sanctuary 
privileges previously enjoyed by their palaces. But the affair was com- 
plicated by its antecedents, and Wycliffe spoke to a public which, already 
disgusted with John of Gaunt and his high-handed behaviour, was ready 
enough to regard—and perhaps right in regarding—the violation of the 
sanctuary as the last stage in a series of violent acts on the duke’s part. 
It is interesting to note that ch. xv. xvi., if, as seems probable, they are 
an expansion of the document laid before parliament, strongly confirm 
the rumour mentioned by Walsingham, that the duke intended to propose 
to it a sweeping scheme of confiscation of church property. Wycliffe 
does not indeed state this in so many words, but his argument altogether 
aims at showing the legitimacy of such a measure. In the ‘De civili 
Dominio’ he had discussed the question at length, but rather as a specu- 
lative position : now he puts it directly, in the case of the kingdom of 
England, and not merely as a possibility but as a present duty.’ 

We have here called attention to one only of the many features of 
interest presented by the treatise ‘De Ecclesia.’ Written as it was at 
different times, partly before and partly after the great schism had begun, 
it reflects in a remarkable way the gradual change in the mind of a 
leading English churchman with regard to the nature and constitution of 
the church. Wycliffe’s treatment of his subject will to many appear 
wilfully perverse, especially in his bold, not to say paradoxical, interpre- 
tation of the famous bull, Unam sanctam; but the truth is, that at a 
time when the first principles of church government were thrown into a 
state of confusion, it was absolutely impossible for an honest reformer to 
discuss such subjects without involving himself in contradiction or 
paradox. 

Two little facts may be cited for the benefit of Oxford students: one, 
that Wycliffe doubles the already impossible figure at which Archbishop 
FitzRalph had reckoned the students of the university in his youth, 


3 See especially ch. xvi. pp. 383 e¢ seq. 
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niaking them sixty thousand (cap. xvi. p. 374) ; and secondly, the curious 
name given to the suburb of Beaumont, sicut pueri vocant Oxonie Romam 
monticulum Belli Montis’ (cap. i. p. 15). 

Dr. Loserth has earned the hearty thanks of Wycliffe students by this 
excellent edition of the ‘De Ecclesia.’ The book is printed from a 
remarkably fine type, which does great credit to the firm of Carl Fromme 
of Vienna; and Mr. F. D. Matthew has greatly assisted the reader by 
giving a careful marginal analysis of the text. Rearnatp L. Poors. 


A Life of John Colet. By J. H. Lupton, M.A. 
(London : Bell & Sons. 1887.) 


Tue personality of John Colet was recalled from comparative forgetfulness 
by Mr. Seebohm’s ‘ Oxford Reformers.’ Since the time of the appearance 
of that book Mr. Lupton has made the subject of Colet his own by his 
careful editions of Colet’s writings. Now, at last, he comes forward with 
the result of his work, and has produced a life of Colet to which it seems 
improbable that future industry will find much to add. Mr. Lupton’s 
labours have been inspired by the feeling of natural piety towards the 
founder of St. Paul’s School, and afford another instance that those who 
in bygone days bestirred themselves for the spread of education were 
right in reckoning on the gratitude of posterity. There still rests on the 
heads of founders and benefactors a halo which no sacrilegious hand is 
raised to remove. 

It is this which gives Mr. Lupton’s work its special character. It is 
written with fervent admiration ; it has been the labour of years ; it is the 
result of conscientious industry. Everything that could throw light on 
Colet’s life and writings has been diligently gathered together. But, on 
the other hand, it is the work of one who is primarily interested in Colet, 
and only to a secondary degree in the times in which Colet lived. Mr. 
Lupton’s very carefulness as a biographer prevents him from venturing 
into the tempting field of historical investigation which surrounds him 
on every side. He is neither an historian of theological thought nor a 
student of the history of the Reformation ; he is engaged in commemora- 
ting the life and virtues of the founder of St. Paul’s School. 

Yet the problems which he has avoided force themselves necessarily 
on the reader’s attention. What was the influence upon Colet of the 
Florentine Platonists? What was Colet’s influence on Erasmus ? 
Why was Colet’s own teaching a failure in the sense that it made little 
impression on English thought and left no school behind it? These are 
points on which we cannot help forming an opinion, and Mr. Lupton is 
too guarded to give us very much help. 

It is perhaps hazardous, where Mr. Lupton has been silent, to attempt 
to suggest answers to these questions in a brief space. We may, however, 
say that Colet learned in Florence the impulse of Renaissance criticiem, 
and a sense of the method of exegesis in dealing with the scriptures. He 
was not a philosopher, and perhaps imperfectly understood the main 
object of Ficino, which was the restoration of human thought to harmony 
by representing all the products of human wisdom as imperfect forms of 
the truth of christianity, and.at the same time giving a mystical interpre- 
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tation of christian doctrine so as to adapt it to the requirements of this 
process. With this main philosophical object Colet had no sympathy, 
but he learned much from the high atmosphere of intelligent criticism, 
and he absorbed something of the mystical system of interpretation. 
Colet remained a man whose aim was to kindle practical devotion. His 
expository lectures at Oxford were directed to the exegesis of scripture, 
to the understanding of the meaning of what St. Paul had written. 

In much the same way as Colet was impressed by the Florentine 
teachers, he himself impressed Erasmus. He had gained an insight into 
a new method; he handed on a conception of refined and intelligent piety. 
The character and aims of Erasmus were heightened by his intercourse 
with Colet, and he gained in seriousness of purpose. But Erasmus saw 
that Colet’s teaching was not likely to be generally effective. He saw that 
one or two examples here and there were not enough to bring new life 
into the system of the church. Ficino hoped to make things better by 
raising a new philosophy in which existing contradictions disappeared. 
Colet set himself to better the things that came before him in his daily 
walk of life. Erasmus went forth to wage war against the intellectual 
conservatism which bound the ecclesiastical system and prevented it from 
adapting itself to the needs of a fast-changing world. None of their efforts 
succeeded, for none of them moved fast enough. Ficino’s dreamy philo- 
sophy was only for the select few; Erasmus’s polished sarcasms were 
powerful to disintegrate, but only made a breach through which ruder 
assailants entered. 

As compared either with Ficino or Erasmus, Colet and his friends 
hold a comparatively small position. They were not great thinkers who 
wished to form a constructive system, nor were they consummate men of 
letters who could appeal to a European audience. Colet was a practical 
Englishman, confined within the limits of the England of his time. He 
tried to stir Oxford with a new life, but he was not strong enough to 
establish a school, and when he went to London his friends followed him 
there. At St. Paul’s he gave himself to work practical reforms, in which 
he had many sympathisers, but he had not the robustness to make his 
example tell upon a wide circle. The English churchmen of the time 
saw the need of ecclesiastical reform, but were powerless to begin the work. 
The church was so interwoven with the papacy and with the state, that 
there was no possibility of finding any point at which to make a fresh 
start. All that Colet could do was to put his trust in the future. He 
believed in the spread of intelligence amongst those who were to come 
after him, and founded his school as an earnest of his hopes. He had no 
trust in the church as a guardian of his new foundation ; and he was a 
true prophet when he rested his hopes upon the rising middle class and 
committed the care of his school to the Company of the London Mercers. 

M. CREIGHTON. 


L’ Académie des derniers Valois, 1570-1585. Par Epovarp Frémy. 
(Paris: Ernest Leroux. 1887.) 

MonrTaiGne’s strictures on the high-pressure system of education prac- 

tised in his day are justified by Jean-Antoine de Baif, the progenitor 

of the French Academy. He relates that so soon as he could lisp he 
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received colloquial instruction in Greek and Latin from Charles Estienne 
and others of the learned clique who enjoyed the patronage of his father, 
the enthusiastic Hellenist. At the age of twelve he was placed at the 
Collége de Coquerel, under Jean Dorat, characterised by Ronsard, another 
of his disciples, as le premier qui a destoupé la fonteine des Muses par 
les outils des Grecs. Three years later, in 1547, Baif found himself an 
orphan with a heritage of little beyond the hotel in the Fosses Saint Victor. 

Dés que mon pére mourut, 

L’orage sur mon chef courut. 

Pauvreté mes épaules presse, 

Me foule, et jamais ne me laisse. 


To this reverse of fortune I think may be ascribed some of his later en- 
terprises which seem less the extravagances of genius than a search after 
lucrative notoriety. Possessed of great erudition, he was, says Pasquier, 
mal né dla poésie, and afforded proof that whereas la nature sans l’art est 
quelque chose, l’art sans la nature n'est rien.' Thus, though Baif was 
enrolled in the ‘ Brigade’ and the ‘ Pléiade’ with Ronsard, Du Bellay, 
and Jodelle for compeers, his were the laurels that faded the soonest. 
M. Frémy, however, does his best to revive them. 

Canon Creighton has narrated how, towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, ‘ the system of academies rapidly spread throughout Italy, and 
gave to the men of the new learning a definite organisation, whereby 
they became influential bodies with a corporate existence.’ The first 
French copy of this design is not mentioned by M. Frémy, but is thus 
noticed by Pasquier: Quelques uns de nos Poétes, pendant le regne de 
Henri II, se donnerent puissance, par forme d’ Academie, de vouloir inno- 
ver quelques mots ; et entr’autres Baif et Nicolas Denisot.2 Considering 
Baif’s youth, this event may be regarded as subsequent to, if not actually 
consequent on, the publication by Joachim du Bellay in 1550 of the 
‘Deffence et Illustration de la langue francoise,’ wherein is sanctioned 
the moderate use of words of foreign origin. In fact these literary revo- 
lutionists, having impaired the productiveness of their intellect by gorging 
it with classicism, had reluctantly to confess their inability to rival those 
great poets of antiquity with whose names they delighted to deck them- 
selves: therefore they indicted the poverty of their native tongue. Yet 
that they lacked imagination rather than a vocabulary becomes evident 
the moment we compare their translations with their original composi- 
tions, as for instance Baif’s very readable rendering of Sophocles’ ‘ An- 
tigone’ with the wearisome rhapsodies addressed by the poetaster to the 
feigned mistress of his love. These last proved too much even for the 
patience of that long-suffering generation which could applaud the endless 
and polyglot verses whereby Pasquier and his band of ‘ Poétes chante 
Puces ’ immortalised the Dames des Roches. Hence in 1566 or 1567 Baif, 
disgusted by the unpopularity of his rhymed ‘ Amours,’ vowed to devote 
himself to blank verse. This style, another classical imitation, seems to 
have been tried in the preceding decade by Jodelle, Denisot, and Pasquier. 
But Baif contested their pretensions and asserted that a musician, Thi- 
bault de Courville, had urged him 

' Pasquier, Recherches, vol. ii. p. 653. ® Ib. vol. ii. p. 654. 
§ Ib. vol. i. p. 733. 
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pour l’art de musique 

Réformer 4 la mode antique, 
Les vers mesurez inventer. 
For three years the two friends studied not only iambics and dactyls, 
but more especially such laws of harmony and musical rhythm as they 
found or imagined to be coeval with the rules of Greek prosody. Then 
they came forth as purveyors of public instruction and amusement. 
What had meanwhile befallen Baif’s first or philological academy does 
not transpire. But now in 1570 he and De Courville obtained from 
Charles IX authority to establish, @ la maniére des anciens, une Aca- 
démie ou Compagnie composée tant de Compositeurs, de Chantres et 
Jouewrs d’instruments de la musique que d’honnestes Auditewrs d’icelle. 
The subscriptions of the latter were to maintain the institution, which 
included a school for budding poets and musicians. Whilst the royal 
letters patent just quoted were granted to the promoters on the score 
of the salutary influence exercised by music on public morals, the 
registration of these documents was violently opposed in parliament 
on the pretext that the scheme tended to the effeminacy and corruption 
of youth. Occasionally this Académie de Poésie et Musique met in a 
hall or pavilion belonging to Ronsard and situated in the garden of the 
Collége de Boncourt, but as a rule it assembled in Baif’s hotel, and was 
therefore commonly called by his name. Scévole de Sainte-Marthe 
declares that Le bruit de ces nowveaux et mélodieux concerts esclatta 
partout de telle sorte que le Roy mesme et tous les princes de la cour les 
voulurent ouyr. Sauval further explains how they effected the seculari- 
sation of concerted music hitherto confined to ecclesiastical purposes. 
Yet to regard this enterprise as a society for musical concerts is denounced 
by M. Frémy as a grave error (p. 38). Not the least interesting of his 
numerous citations is of some lines addressed by Baif to Charles IX. 
From these it appears that the academic programme soon comprised 
ballet dancing, together with the representation of tragedies and come- 
dies translated or adapted from Sophocles and Terence. Due care, 
however, was taken that naught should offend the chaste ears of the 
queen mother. 

Notwithstanding. these attractions our author holds that the troubies 
of ’72 ruined Baif and his society. However, an appeal from the poet to 
the royal munificence is the sole evidence adduced to prove that dissolu- 
tion of the academy which is indispensable to the theory of its subsequent . 
resurrection by Pibrac. Against this testimony it may be urged that the 
quondam speculator and now favoured secrétaire de la chambre du roi 
had for many years experienced ‘ what hell it is in suing long to bide,’ 
and that this particular sample of his calling bears no date. Moreover, 
in "73 we know that he was prosperous enough to publish a four-volume 
edition of his works, wherein, by the bye, may be found that savage 
attack Sur le cors de Gaspar de Coligni gisant sur le pave, which shows 
Baif to have been a more adroit courtier than his panegyrist cares to 
allow. Again it is difficult to conceive how a bankrupt could have issued 
that beautiful and costly specimen of typography treasured in the Gren- 
ville collection, the phonetic puzzle entitled ‘ Etrenes de poezie Franzoeze 
an vers mezure,’ dedicated to Charles IX, and printed in ’74 in an alphabet 
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specially invented by the advocate of blank verse for the benefit of his 
hobby. 

But to proceed. In ’74 we are told the ‘ poet’ king was succeeded by 
the ‘ erudite’ Henri ITI, wn esprit cultivé, mais avant tout positif, exact 
et méthodique. Les sciences linguistiques, morales et philosophiques (lui) 
offraient beaucoup plus d’attrait que les lettres (p. 91). Hence, when in 
75 the royal mentor, Guy du Faur Pibrac, suddenly desired to revive an 
institution in which he had taken no previous interest, he perceived that 
its basis must be altogether changed if his master’s sympathy were to be 
gained. To this end Baif generously effaced himself (p. 90), whilst his 
defunct society was resuscitated under the name of |’Académie du Palais, 
and in the form of a school for the diffusion of Platonic philosophy—a 
doctrine, be it remembered, whose heterodoxy had three years before been 
the warrant for the murder of Ramus. That this company of savants assem- 
bled henceforth in the king’s private apartments at the Louvre by virtue of 
the identical statutes and letters patent which had originally licensed Baif 
to convert his hotel into a music-hall is one of many bewildering assertions 
for which no authority is given (p. 115). Nor does the reader’s perplexity 
diminish when apprised that the most renowned philosophers in the king- 
dom, after debates on the relative value of the intellectual and the moral 
virtues, wound up their réunions at the palace with a performance in 
which Mauduit and his band of musicians, singers, and dancers directed 
all their art to the inflaming of the passions. In opposition to the incon- 
gruities of this version I would suggest the coexistence during the reign 
of Henri III of two distinct societies—the old Académie de Baif and the 
new Académie du Palais. According to Sauval, not only did that monarch 
frequent the former place of amusement, but it was there that he witnessed 
with delight Mauduit’s sensuous entertainment. Moreover, the chroni- 
cler gives us plainly to understand that this institution remained at its 
founder’s hotel in the Fosses Saint Victor till 1589, when, Baif being 
dead, it was removed to the Rue des Juifs by Mauduit.‘ Meanwhile 
Henri III had not confined his patronage solely to this academy. Sauval 
writes: A la sollicitation de Pybrac il voulut en établir une de personnes 
doctes dans le Lowvre, being desirous, says Binet, d’apprendre a moindre 
peine les bonnes lettres par leurs rares discowrs. A somewhat late though 
necessary precaution, as the ignorance of this ‘ erudite’ sovereign was the 
derision of all Paris, and in November 75 furnished Pasquier with a text 
for an epigram. That Baif is placed by Binet and Sauval on the list of the 
Académiciens du Palais is a fact which I think nowise clashes with his 
retention of the directorship of his own society. Both associations 
melted away in the turmoil of the League, bequeathing to the next gene- 
ration a term whose significance became so elastic as to embrace every 
kind of assembly, from gambling clubs to Richelieu’s august fraternity. 

Unless deference to Henri III’s linguistic deficiencies be the explana- 
tion, it is strange that in the twenty-two academic orations collected by 
M. Frémy scarce a single quotation from the classics appears in its 
original tongue. Destitute of originality of thought, and curious rather 
than interesting, they must nevertheless recall to the English reader the 
essays of Francis Bacon. Though he was a student in France during 

* Sauval, Hist. de la ville de Paris, vol. ii. p. 493. 
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the haleyon days of the Académie du Palais, M. Frémy, with all his 
unrestrained love of conjecture, grants him no niche in his portrait 
gallery of its hypothetical visitors. But whether the lay sermons 
delivered by Ronsard, Amadis Jamyn, and Du Perron did or did not serve 
as incentives to Bacon, I think the Académiciennes, such as the duchesse 
de Retz and Madame de Lignerolles, must have been to some extent re- 
sponsible for Ben Jonson’s collegiates Lady Haughty and Lady Centaure, 
E. Buancne Hamitton. 


The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. By Henry M. Bairp, Professor 
in the University of the City of New York, Author of ‘ The History of 
the Rise of the Huguenots of France.’ Two vols. 8vo. (London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1886.) 


Aut readers of history will gladly welcome these volumes, which carry the 
history of the Huguenots down to the death of Henry IV, and which with 
Mr. Baird’s earlier work, of which they are the continuation, contain the 
best and most complete account of French protestantism as yet written in 
English. Mr. Baird possesses many eminent qualities as an historian ; 
he is accurate, well informed, and appears to have made good use of the 
abundant materials which exist in print for the history of France during 
the sixteenth century. His style is generally simple and straightforward, 
although he occasionally yields to the temptation of varying it by patches 
of not very forcible rhetoric and irony. This would be a trifling defect if 
the attempt to be graphic were not apt to lead to the use not only of 
superfluous epithets, but sometimes also of misleading expressions; if, 
_ for instance, Mr. Baird were not aiming at vividness of language, he would 
not call Philip II a ‘crowned scribbler.’ Occasionally also the cisatlantic 
reader finds expressions by which he is perplexed as well as irritated : 
though he may be able to understand what is meant by a ‘ pivotal posi- 
tion,’ or the ‘enginery furnished by the league,’ or even by that vile 
phrase, frequently used by Mr. Baird, ‘inuring to,’ he has to pause for 
a moment when he is told of a commission ‘ with absolute power to pass 
upon all general and political propositions.’ 

These are trifling defects, and would not be worth notice if they dis- 
figured a work of less merit. As a more serious criticism it may be 
objected that Mr. Baird is occasionally misled by his strong bias in favour 
of the reformers: hence, for instance, his estimate of the politiques is 
scarcely just, and he cannot forgive Henry IV his change of religion, 
while he more or less ignores the impracticability of one section among 
the Huguenots, and the factiousness of another ; yet in his account of the 
edict of Nantes he gives the king credit for honesty of purpose, and for 
the desire to satisfy the just demands of those who had been his com- 
panions in adversity. ‘In point of fact,’ he writes (ii. 422), ‘there are 
few historical truths more distinctly established than that while Henry 
had been dilatory in granting the privileges demanded by the Huguenots, 
his delays had been due to no aversion to them, or unwillingness to 
reward their patriotic and loyal services, but solely to the opposition, 
actual or apprehended, of his council. He might regard as ill-timed the 
persistence of the Huguenots; he might not agree with them in each of 
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the points deemed by them essential to their security; he might even, 
on occasion, indulge in a little petulant remonstrance ; but never did he 
seriously contemplate a settlement very different from that at which the 
deputies finally arrived, and no one, perhaps, in the kingdom was better 
pleased when that settlement was actually reached.’ This surely is the 
right view of the king’s attitude, and the answer to the complaint of his 
former companions in arms, that he had betrayed and forgotten them— 
complaints which at times Mr. Baird appears disposed to endorse. Mr. 
Baird has, as has already been said, an ample acquaintance with the 
authorities on his subject, but in his use of them he is apt to be some- 
what uncritical. He questions D’Aubigné’s account of the sudden 
blanching of the moustache of Henry IV, yet accepts on other points, 
hardly better authenticated, the testimony of that garrulous writer. The 
vices and follies of the later Valois scarcely bear exaggeration, yet by 
giving too ready credence to hostile witnesses Mr. Baird has been led 
to describe Henry III as a compound of effeminate vice, superstitious 
hypocrisy, and frivolous folly of an almost supernatural consistency in 
baseness; nor do the queen-mother and Alencon fare much better at his 
hands. In short, Mr. Baird is too much of a partisan, and too indiscrimi- 
nating in the use of his materials, for his work, excellent as it is, to 
take its place as the standard and final history of the French Reformation. 
P. F. Winter. 


Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series, 1641-3. Edited by W. D. 
Hamitton. (London: Published under the direction of the Master 


of the Rolls. 1886.) 


THE papers which Mr. W. D. Hamilton has calendared in the present 
volume extend from June 1641 to December 1643, but the greater part of 
them belong to the first twelve months of this period. The decrease in 
the number of the papers, and the more miscellaneous nature of the cor- 
respondence contained in this volume, is one of the results of the civil 
war. Instead of a complete series of the official correspondence of the 
secretaries of state, we get after June 1642 a collection of scattered docu- 
ments and stray letters. The official papers of the period are largely in 
private hands; for instance, the last report of the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission contains a number of Pym’s papers and a collection of letters 
accumulated by John Browne, clerk of the house of lords, which would 
under ordinary circumstances have found their way either into the state 
paper office or the archives of the house of lords. The correspondence 
of Nicholas, Vane, and Roe during 1641-2 is the most important and com- 
plete portion of the papers in this volume. The different correspondents 
of Sir John Pennington give a valuable account of events in London 
during the.second session of the Long parliament, and especially of the 
king’s attempt to form a party in the city. Mr. Forster in his ‘ Grand 
Remonstrance’ and ‘Arrest of the Five Members’ has made copious 
extracts from the papers relating to this period. Papers on the civil 
war itself are comparatively few. The amusing letters of Nehemiah 
Wharton (printed at length in ‘ Archeologia,’ vol. xxxv.) are here made 
accessible to every one. They give a most curious picture of the plunder- 
ing and praying volunteers from London who formed a large part of 
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the parliament’s first army. Wherever Wharton’s regiment went they 
plundered malignants and clergy. Sometimes he headed these plunder- 
ing expeditions himself, and drew forth a file of men to kill a buck in a 
malignant’s park, at other times he was himself plundered by the men of 
other regiments (pp. 879, 887). ‘ Venison is almost as common with us 
as beef with you,’ he writes from Coventry. At Acton they burn the 
communion rails, at Hillingdon they get the surplice to make into hand- 
kerchiefs, at Hereford they cannot forbear dancing in the cathedral, 
‘whereat the Baalists were sore displeased’ (p. 399). They began by 
generally manifesting a dislike to their colonel, who is ‘a God-dam blade ’ 
and makes a vain attempt to maintain discipline. In about ten days the 
colonel is cashiered at the demand of the regiment, and a more godly 
person put in his place. ‘Our regiment,’ confesses Wharton, ‘is more 
slighted than any other,’ and he specially mentions the names of some 
old soldiers who had served abroad, ‘ profane wretches,’ who aspersed it 
to the council of war (p. 392). The volume closes with a series of papers 
relating to the trial of Archbishop Laud (pp. 517, 558). In his preface Mr. 
Hamilton directs special attention to a paper of considerable constitutional 
importance, an order dated 10 Oct. 1648, to the effect that henceforth all 
warrants and letters signed by the king should be countersigned by one of 
the secretaries of state or some other responsible official (p. 491). Accord- 
ing to a note on this order by Sir Joseph Williamson, secretary of state 
under Charles II, this practice originated as early as 1641. 

In conclusion it is necessary to point out that in several cases papers 
have been misdated. 

On p. 828 the ordinance for appointing a committee of both houses to 
join with the commissioners of Scotland belongs to May 1644, not to 
May 1642. : 

On p. 427 the petition of John Twyn to Secretary Nicholas belongs 
to September or October 1662, when John Twyn was in trouble for printing 
seditious pamphlets, for which he was executed in the following February. 

On p. 470 the petition of the inhabitants of Thornaby in Yorkshire 
against the exactions of the governor of Stockton should be dated July 
1645, for Stockton was not taken by the Scots till 25 July 1644 (Thurloe, 
i. 41). 

On p. 512 the letter of the bishop of Exeter to the house of commons 
should be attributed to Joseph Hall, not to Bishop Brownrigg, and was 
written in April 1628. Fuller gives the date of it as 28 April 1628 
(‘ Ephemeris Parliamentaria,’ p. 158). 

In the preface, p. xxxviii, Mr. Hamilton, following Forster, repre- 
sents Lord Kimbolton as warned of his approaching impeachment by a 


letter from John Marston the poet. John Marston died six years earlier 
(25 June 1634) C. H. Fiera. 


Historia General de Filipinas, desde el descubrimiento de dichas islas 
hasta nuestros dias. Tomo Il. Por D. José Montero y Vipat. 
(Madrid: M. Tello. 1887.) 

THE difference between this history of the Philippines and that of any of 

our own colonies is very striking. If we except cases of missionary enter- 

prise, there is no record of individual adventure or of natural colonial 
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expansion ; the settler is the least prominent feature in the picture. The 
Philippine colony was in fact an administration and a mission. Com- 
merce was chiefly conducted by Chinese immigrants. The Chinese labour 
question was from the first a burning one ; and the jealousy between them 
and both Spaniards and natives led to two outbreaks on the part of the 
Chinese, in 1608 and 1639, followed by their almost entire extermination. 
This did not check fresh immigration. In 1709 De Ursua limited the 
number of Chinese; and in 1755 all who were not prepared to accept 
christianity were expelled; but it was in vain that Arandia founded a 
colonial company to repair the injury thus inflicted on trade. 

The colonist had little chance of expansion. He could not, except by 
special license, live in the native villages, and the profitable trade with the 
American colonies was entirely under government control. Manila be- 
came the entrepdt for oriental goods, especially silks and cottons from 
China and India; of these the Spanish Americans were eager purchasers, 
taking, for instance, 50,000 pairs of silk stockings annually. The mer- 
chants of the mother country resented this competition with the looms of 
Toledo, Valencia, Seville, and Granada, and even recommended the aban- 
donment of the colony. In 1718 the export of any goods which competed 
with home manufactures was prohibited, but the remonstrances of the 
Mexican and Philippine governments led finally to the settlement of 1734, 
which regulated the cargo of the Acapulco ship. For this the government 
issued tickets, each representing about a ton. Of these the governor, the 
officials, and the religious bodies had a large share; others were given as 
pensions to retired officers and soldiers’ widows. Many of the latter tickets 
passed into the market, but the ordinary colonist had little chance against 
the government and the religious orders, especially as the local officers 
employed. government troops and ships for their private purposes. 

The stationary character of the colony and its failure to make its 
practical power commensurate with its nominal area are thus explained. 
Everything depended upon the number of troops. At first there are 
symptoms of a forward policy, of alliance with native magnates, of inter- 
ference in the internal -affairs of Borneo, Siam, Cambodia. There are 
even attempts to occupy Borneo and Jold. The independence of Portugal 
was apparently the turning-point. Macao was thus lost; the Dutch 
occupied Malacca; and the Spaniards had to abandon Formosa, the most 
convenient étape for the Chinese trade. The government was unable to 
protect its coasts from the Malay Mohammedans of Borneo and Jold. 
By 1750 the Christian native population, especially in Mindanao, had 
sensibly declined. The naval engagements of the English and Dutch, 
however successful, are fought on the defensive, and fail to protect the 
American trade. In this struggle it is characteristic that the heroes are 
never settlers but soldiers and parochial cwrés. The great pirates who rose 
out of the débris of the old Chinese empire threatened the very existence of 
the colony, and almost equal alarm was felt at the menaces of the court 
of Japan. In 1750 even the sultan of Borneo designed its reduction. 

A more beneficial effect of the character of the settlement was the 
tenderness shown to native interests. There are no wars of extermination 
between colonists and natives; native risings are very scarce, notwith- 
standing the enormous preponderance of the latter ; native troops are freely 
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employed. Ofthe three native risings here mentioned, two were caused by 
the greed of the Jesuits in appropriating native estates, and by forced 
labour in building churches and convents. That the colonists were pre- 
vented from settling among the natives was doubtless advantageous to 
the latter ; the village officials were themselves natives. The islanders 
had reached a considerable degree of civilisation before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. They traded with China, Japan, and Borneo, and even 
possessed artillery. But the native aristocracy had been tyrannical, 
whereas the ordinances of Cruzat (1690) show a high standard of humanity, 
even though deduction be made for the slackness of subsequent governors. 
They provide for entire freedom of commerce among the islands, for the 
fair assessment of taxation, incorruptibility of justice, humane treatment 
of female prisoners. Slavery is strictly prohibited. Instead of a vagrancy 
law, natives are compelled to cultivate a certain number of plants and 
to feed a fixed minimum of stock. They doubtless owed much to the 
religious orders among whom most of the parishes were distributed. But 
the official side of religious history, as in most Spanish colonies, has its 
sombre shades. The civil and ecclesiastical authorities were constantly 
at war, and with the most tragic results. Governor Salcedo was sur- 
prised by night at the archbishop’s instance, hurried off to Mexico as a 
prisoner of the Inquisition, and died of his treatment. The Mexican 
Inquisition declared him entirely innocent. Governor Bustamente in 1718 
was murdered by a mob headed by friars. The archbishop whom he had 
imprisoned ruled in his place, until the home government as a penalty 
translated him to America. The brilliant governor, Corcuera, was attacked 
by friars and imprisoned for five years without a shadow of justice. On 
the other hand, one archbishop was imprisoned, another expelled, the 
archiepiscopal stipend was often suspended until the payment was made 
direct from Mexico. The archbishop and the religious orders were fre- 
quently at issue as to the exercise of diocesan visitation, preaching 
licenses, and the appointment to parishes. While the regulars quarrelled 
with the seculars, the religious orders also quarrelled among themselves. 
The ill-feeling of the Jesuits was believed to have caused the massacre 
of the Franciscans in Japan in 1596. Nor were the Jesuits on better 
terms with the Dominicans. The Franciscans resisted the claims of the 
Observantists, the Recollects could not get on with the Dominicans, nor 
with each other. A schism between Castilian and other Recollects ended 
in the bombardment of a convent occupied by the former. 

Notwithstanding such drawbacks, the conversion of the Philippines 
had been rapid and successful, but the Spaniards were only just in time. 
When Legazpi arrived in 1565 the Mohammedan Malays were carrying on 
an active religious propaganda in the archipelago, and the author believes 
that a few years’ delay would have been fatal to the introduction of 
christianity. The missionaries, indeed, met with little success in their 
attempts to convert the Malays of Borneo and Jold, nor did the Jesuits 
succeed among the pagans of the Ladrones and the Carolines. In the 
former the aristocracy, after accepting christianity, rejected it as tending 
to the equalisation of classes. 

That the history of the colony is a somewhat dry chronicle of petty 
expeditions and religious quarrels relieved by volcanic eruptions, is not 
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the fault of the author. He is too straightforward to improve upon his 
subject by adventitious graces. We could have wished, however, for 
more information on the social and commercial life of Manila. Very 
interesting are the incidental notices of the fusion of races at the date of 
the Spanish discovery, of the inseparable connexion between piracy and 
commerce, and of the drifting of native population to enormous distances, 
e.g. ® party from the Carolines were seventy days at sea. Many readers 
will find the main interest of the book to consist in the description of the 
manners and customs of the natives of the Philippine and Caroline groups. 
The present volume closes with the death of Arandia. It is to be 
hoped that the next volume will contain a map. E. ARMSTRONG. 


Mabillon et la Société de l’ Abbaye de Saint-Germain-des-Prés a la fin du 
XVII siécle. Par EmmMaNvet DE Broeiie. 2 vols. (Paris: Plon, 
Nourrit, & Cie.) 


In his ‘ Life of Mabillon,’ which appeared within a week of ‘ Marie- 
Thérése Impératrice,’ Prince Emmanuel de Broglie takes a handsome 
revenge on the French Benedictines who assailed his father. Whilst the 
duke explains the rising pride of Prussia and the reasons of the Maison 
du Roy for reserving their fire, his youngest son, overcoming difficulties 
which would disable any ordinary man, displays the obscure labours of 
the Champenois peasant who became the glory of the Congrégation de 
St. Maur. The academic éloge has long developed the art of redeeming 
the monotony of praise with pinches of salutary censure. This, however, 
is not a criticism on the famous critic. There is no attempt to overdo, 
scarcely even to describe, his special merit as an investigator of the 
past, or to ascertain how far he contributed to progress, in matter and 
method, and how far it has left him behind. Mabillon is presented as 
the equal of men like Ducange and Baluze, whilst the most learned of 
the Dominicans and of the Jesuits, Quétif and Hardouin, are not taken 
into comparison, and the amiable weakness of biographers appears, if at 
all, in admiration of the monk, not of the scholar. The worth of the book 
consists in extracts from the archives of the abbey of St. Germain, now 
in the congenial custody of M. Léopold Delisle. Its defect is that. this in- 
appreciable reservoir of curious knowledge has been too much neglected in 
favour of books always familiar to students of the growth of erudition. 
For Mabillon belongs to the family of pioneers, and his is one of the best 
and best-known names in the line of discoverers, from Valla and Sigonius 
to Borghesi and Morgan, who have made history a science. His branch 
of the order admitted study as a sub-genus of manual labour. Blameless 
providers of raw material, they placed texts above facts and facts above 
thoughts. He himself paid heavy tribute to the humble cumulative pur- 
pose which was still the foremost need in that stage of knowledge. He 
slaved in the mine, and belongs, one half of him, to the useful but un- 
ostentatious army of editors, compilers, and transcribers. But although dis- 
ciplined and repressed by the strict reform of St. Maur, he rose above his 
brethren to be, as an historian, eminently solid and trustworthy, as a critic 
the first in the world; and his thoroughness and individuality brought 
on disputes in which he was as often right as any man who embarks in 
much contention. 
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The portrait here given is taken from these characteristic controversies 
more than from the study of his greater works. He is heard speaking to 
contemporaries, not addressing the future. His work was confined to 
those centuries, from St. Benet to St. Bernard, during which the 
Benedictine order was the foremost association in Christendom, and a lead- 
ing force in the civilisation of the West. History, as he found it, was 
shrouded in fable. Others were content, in reverent indifference, to accept 
the fable with the fact, and shrank from the coarse touch which dispels 
illusions and gives sterile and unaccommodating fact for religion in poetic 
garb. Mabillon undertook to rescue the work of his founder from the 
reproach of uncertainty, to bring it out of cloudfand into shape fit for 
daylight, to carry the machinery of positive knowledge into the darkest 
and most doubtful of the ages of faith. Historical criticism was reduced 
to an art for the sake and honour of the Benedictines. Mabillon’s first care 
was for the title-deeds of his order. Nobody before him had shown that 
it is possible to prove beyond dispute that an early document is genuine ; 
and the uncertainty of history was a welcome ally to those who resisted 
the tests of truth that were taught by the Cartesian and the inductive 
philosophers. Abbot Hirnhaim wrote : Nihili cwranda est nobis hominum 
authoritas, quos constat plerumque falsitatis esse authores.—Diminute sunt 
veritates a filiis hominum, et de ipsa veritate vix aliquid veri tenemus.— 
Nec mundus regitur scientiis sed opinionibus. Some hoped or professed 
to elevate spiritual authority by the repression of human testimony; and 
Huet, with the name and aspect of a Christian apologist and divine, wrote 
things that might have gone into the article ‘ Pyrrhonisme:’ J/ ne se 
trouve point de faculté naturelle par laquelle on puisse décowvrir la vérité 
avec une pleine et entiére assurance. There were men who, anticipating 
a controversy which reappeared at the cradle of statistical science, 
declared that the evidences of christianity would become invalid by 
lapse of time, and would expire about the year 3154—or, as it came to 
be amended, in 1789. To this scepticism Mabillon offered the remedy of 
criticism ; and his great quality is that the criticism he founded was con- 
structive and did not rest at the exposure of error. M. de Broglie adopts 
a saying of Leibniz, that the defence of history was really a defence of 
religion. Mabillon’s antagonist in the endeavour to drown history in 
legend, the Bollandist Papebroeck, was convinced by the treatise ‘ De Re 
Diplomatica ;’ and its doctrine, less opposed at the time than that of 
Simon or of Newton, has remained unshaken and as fruitful as theirs. 
It covered a small part of a very large field, leaving much for later deter- 
mination. Thierry says, with more or less justice, of Guizot: Il a 
ouvert, comme historien de nos vieilles institutions, Vére de la science 
proprement dite; avant lui, Montesquieu seul excepté, il n'y avait eu que 
des systémes. What Mabillon did was to pass from fiction to reality, not 
from system to science. 

My own copies, made many years ago from the manuscripts which M. 
de Broglie has consulted, do not authorise me to dispute readings taken 
with the aid of such a master as Delisle. But some passages of interest 
have been overlooked, and the want of attentive revision in small things 
is a drawback in a book of this academic kind. It is not very difficult to 
read the conundrum contained in the words M. de Leybum, auditeur de 
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mgr. le cardinal de Montfort. But the ‘ Libellus de expeditione sacra sub 
Urbano II ’ is an account of the first crusade, not of a pilgrimage under 
Urban the Fifth ; Johannes Diaconus ought not to be confounded with 
Paulus Diaconus, though both wrote lives of the same personage ; Christine 
of Sweden was not the daughter of Charles XII ; in 1686 Burnet was not 
Bishop of Salisbury; and the rejoicings over the reported death of 
William III took place after Boyne Water, not au moment ow il venait de 
détréner Jacques II. A hasty reader of the words Comme Pierre Victor 
Vécrit dans le deuxiéme livre de sa Rhétorique would take the com- 
mentator for the author. In the account of Allatius’s emotion at the loss 
of the Greek pen which had lasted forty years, ne versa pas une larme does 
not give the sense of tantum non lacrymasse. Mabillon wrote Animad- 
versiones on a book which claimed the ‘ Imitation’ for Kempis. We are 
assured that the title of the book is dans un Latin un peu barbare. The 
title is ‘ Vindicise Kempenses,’ without any barbarism. Madame de Guise 
is counted among those who urged Rancé to write against Mabillon. [If it 
is so, authority should be given, for there would appear to be some the 
other way: Le P. Abbé avouoit dans une de ses lettres que ces avis lui 
venotent de plus de vingt endroits. Madame de Guise, entre autres, lui 
écrivit fortement sur ce sujet ; mais c’étoit pour lu wne affaire de con- 
science. It is scarcely accurate to say simply that the dispute touching 
the orthodoxy of the Benedictines of St. Maur, provoked by Mabillon’s 
preface to St. Augustine, was silenced by the pope in 1700. The king 
imposed silence in 1699. In March 1701 the question was reopened at 
Rome ; in January 1708 Massuet wrote his defence against the bishop of 
Beauvais ; it was even proposed to dissolve the congregation. The preface 
was less successful than the biography implies. Fénelon declared it 
equally offensive to catholics and to Jansenists ; and one of the Bene- 
dictines accuses the writer of trimming, and says, Cette préface donne 
quelque atteinte a la réputation de Dom Mabillon. 

Though slow to admit the justice of attacks, the biographer does not 
care to refute them. When Mabillon, whose function it was to write 
correct and copious Latin, became revealed, under stress of controversy, 
as a master of unsuspected French, it was believed that his friend Nicole 
stood at his elbow, and revised his style. This, we are told, is untrue. 
Nevertheless, the authority for it is Rancé, an adversary, no doubt, not to 
be trusted in speaking of character, but so richly furnished with sources 
of information, that his word, on matters of fact, deserves the compliment 
ofrefutation. Richard Simon, being, like Fénelon, a Molinist, disliked and 
disparaged Mabillon. According to Simon, there was so much opposition 
in the abbey to his special studies that he wished to escape from it ; several 
of the monks became protestants; and one, after scoffing at the new 
criticism, fled to Berlin. The superior himself was not at ease with such 
a fish in his net: Il a towours été dans cette pensée, que les lettrez de sa 
maison n’apportoient que du désordre; et s’il en avoit été cri, on les auroit 
obligez aux exercices de la communauté comme tous les autres Religieux. 
Threatened with an action for libel—de injuriis lege postulatus—Simon 
withdrew certain of his statements, which are furthermore contested in the 
posthumous volume of the ‘ Annales ordinis 8. Benedicti.’ The report of 
internal dissension at St. Germain does not appear to have been either 
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confuted or withdrawn, and, coming from one who, in the view of posterity, 
was the most important divine then living, who did more for the advance- 
ment of religious knowledge than either Bossuet or Mabillon himself, calls 
for verification. All this we are not suffered to know or to perpend. 
Neither attack nor defence is set forth. 

Perhaps the most curious document in these volumes is the letter in 
which Lamy describes his interview with Rancé at the height of the strife 
between scholar and ascetic. The whole of it, indeed, only transposed to 
the third person, was published a century and a half ago; and it should 
be pointed out that its drift is contested. Lamy represents Rancé as con- 
ceding a good deal. But Rancé says: Je ne suis convenu de rien avec le 
pére Lami, mais je n'ai point voulu disputer avec lui sur rien, car je ne 
veux disputer contre versonne. The question of precedence which per- 
plexed Lord Castlemaine at Rome is told in a letter of Jan. 21 here 
printed. We are not told what came of it, which would have been found 
in the letter of the 28th. There is much in this correspondence about 
England, not to say about the Nag’s Head. Durand, in one of the 
omitted letters, touches as follows upon the prospect opened by James II, 
and on one of the problems which it raised : J’ay méme desjd vu quelques 
personnes de considération qui mettotent en question, si l’on devott 
réordonner les évesques d’Angleterre, en cas qu’ils se reconciliassent a 
VEglise ; et de la maniére que ces personnes s’expliquoient, il semble 
qu’on devott espérer en peu quelque changement considérable en cette Isle, 
touchant la religion. These Maurine fathers, when they settled in Rome, 
struck no root. One of them writes: Tout me scandalise dans Rome.— 
Je suis persuadé que les Romains n’ont ni dévotion ni religion. Ils se 
contentent d’en faire paroistre ad lVextériewr dans la magnificence des 
Eglises ; surtout les monsignori et les gens de la cowr Romaine, qui 
fourbent Dieu aussi bien que les hommes. This might be rejected as 
trivial and unscrupulous. But after Sergardi’s censure of Roman igno- 
rance given in vol. i. p. 192, we might expect Germain’s tribute to Roman 
learning, which not only expresses the judgment of Mabillon himself, but 
is remarkable in the pen of a man notorious for petulance and satire : 
Je reconnois tous les jours qu'il n'est pas vrai qu'on étudie st peu les bonnes 
choses a: Rome, qu'on s’imagine ad Paris. C'est une-illusion de croire 
que toute l’habileté des savants de cette ville se termine au droit civil et 
canonique. Je vous assure qu’ils sgavent fort bien la théologie, et que dans 
la De Propaganda Fide, et dans leurs autres académies, il se fait des 
conférences sur les Conciles et sur I’ Histoire ecclésiastique, ow l'on dit 
des choses aussi belles et aussi fonciéres qu'on puisse faire a Paris. Il 
est vray qu’ils ont tort de ne pas écrire sur ces matiéres ; mais ils ne 
laissent pas de les sgavoir. 

In the seventeenth century the purposes of controversy were domi- 
nant; ecclesiastical history was more developed than civil, and polemical 
motives underlie even the writings of Mabillon. Thinking sometimes of 
his order and sometimes of his church, he rejoices especially in the 
eleventh century ex restitutione ecclesiastice discipline, que a Romanis 
pontificibus ex ordine nostro assumtis facta est. When he contends 
with Daillé for a date, he is defending the very citadel of the theology of 
tradition.. Yet his canons of good history were not injured by devotion to 
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a cause: Donner pour certain ce qui est certain, pour faux ce qui est 
faux, pour douteux ce qui est douteux.—Mon but n'est autre, que de faire 
rechercher simplement la vérité par l’ examen des raisons, que les autewrs 
de différent parti ont apportées de part et d’autre.—Nec satis est tamen 
verum amet et investiget, nisi is insit animi candor, quo ingenue et 
aperte dicat quod verum esse noverit. The maxim that mischief lurks 
oftener in praise than in blame, that it is better to dwell on evil than on 
good, is one of the rare points on which his sage and lucid but not pro- 
phetic mind saw two centuries ahead. His position towards other 
schools is defined by the ‘ Traité des Etudes,’ in which he counsels the 
young Benedictine to read the ‘De Officiis’ in preference to various 
christian writers on morality. On étudie l’Ecritwre et les sentimens 
des Conciles et des Péres dans lewrs sowrces, et non pas seulement dans 
de méchans extraits que les scolastiques empruntoient les uns des autres, 
et s’en servoient bien souvent contre le sens des autewrs.—A force de 
raisonner, on a perdu quelquefois la raison, et on a vit avec douleur, 
que la morale des payens faisoit honte a celle de quelques casuistes.—Il 
n'y @ presque point de crimes, auxquels on n’ait trowvé des palliations et 
des excuses. He quotes with approval the words of Godeau: Les Doctewrs 
se sont multipliez et la bonne doctrine s'est presque toute perdue. On 
a traité exactement des cas de conscience ; on a tout examiné, on a tout 
réglé; et l’on a perdu la conscience. On his travels he is careful not to 
commit himself about the authenticity of relics, rebukes superstition, and 
tells with a touch of humour the tricks that were played with Corpi 
Santi. Catene beati Petri de more ostense sunt.—Miranda majorum 
nostrorum pia simplicitas, a moribus nostre etatis longe diversa, qui 
ejusmodi ossa pro veris reliquiis habebant.—Utinam hance [Baronii| 
religionem imitarentur, qui sanctorum recens absque certis nominibus 
inventorum fictas historias comminiscuntur, atque in lucem obtrudunt ad 
confusionem (ne quid amplius dicam) verarum historiarum : immo et 
qui paganorum inscriptiones aliquando pro Christianis vulgant.—Re- 
currisse in mentem Siaxto quod Felici acciderat, ac meditari caepisse quo 
pacto Canonicos Sancti Hieronymi corpore, quod in ea cappella asser- 
vatur, spoliaret. Ideo sub Sancti Doctoris patrocinio ecclesiam, que 
Siato titulus Cardinalitius fuerat, ad ripam Tiberis a fundamentis 
instawrasse, ut in eam sacras reliquias transferret. Sed Canonicos 
Fraudem subodoratos, eas in locum secretum abdidisse : sicque dolum dolo 
Suisse delusum. At a time when Petavius could not be reprinted in 
England, lest the Socinians should help themselves to his ante-Nicene 
quotations, Mabillon speaks of Rome in such terms as these: Apostoli- 
cam sedem paullo minus reveriti sunt fideles precipue aliarwm Eccle- 
siarum episcopi etiam religiosissimi, atque seculares Principes, quan- 
tumvis perdite fame et vite essent Romani antistites. Hine Sergius 
Coloniensis archiepiscopus, et Rogerus Hammaburgensis, pallium a 
Sergio III (Deus bone quali monstro !) modeste petierunt. Nor is this an 
utteranee of anti-Roman spirit, for he goes on to say of the Bavarian 
bishops : Sic illi sedem Petri tamquam errori haud obnoxiam suspiciebant. 
Having convinced himself on his visit to Rome that there was a practice 
of finding the remains of imaginary saints, to be sent forth with lying 
legends attached, he exposed the abuse. His treatise gave offence, and 
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the pope required that he should rewrite it. Mabillon submitted, and 
produced an enlarged and amended edition, which was published with 
approbation. In a preface of genuine moderation and humility, he assumes 
the bearing of one who has undergone correction: Ho tendit ut emolliam 
si quid durius, ut explicem si quid obscurius, denique ut emendem et 
corrigam si quid secus quam par sit a me hac in epistola scriptum non- 
nullis videatur. To the world, and even to his own brethren, he appeared 
to have confessed his error. Dom Thuillier says that he condemned him- 
self and was only too long about it. In fact he had sacrificed his credit 
rather than his judgment. Toa friend he writes of this book: Je l’ai 
done retouchée sans l’affoiblir en rien, et l’ai augmentée de prés de la 
moitié. The historian who says that the finest moments in church history 
are the resistance of Luther and the submission of Fénelon, might find 
room for a third type in the example of Mabillon. 

The moral that distils from these pages is that Mabillon and his com- 
panions were not only learned and able, but veracious and sincere, that 
history, which intellectually makes giant strides, makes none morally, 
that the rules, the limitations, the observances that guarded the compilers 
of so many folios are safer than the maxims of an age in which Renan, 
Havet, Hauréau, occupy the seats of Gallican learning, when unattach- 
ment is more honoured than authority, and a man is less esteemed for 
equity towards opponents than for alacrity in turning against friends. 
Les érudits dautrefois valaient bien ceux de notre temps.—Tous .. . 
portent dans leurs études et leurs recherches une bonne foi, une liberté 
d'esprit et de jugement, qui frappent singuliérement. There is a problem 
here of historical psychology and progressive ethics that is worth thinking 
about. At first sight it should seem a paradox to say that two centuries 
which have accomplished so much for the science of conscience, for the 
theory of morals, for the testing of certainty and the analysis of motive, 
which have learnt to probe the springs of error with instruments of pre- 
cision as little known to the logic of Port Royal as fluxions to Hipparchus, 
have added nothing to the notion of truth. Men without fastidiousness 
in their political tastes imagine that liberty flourished under Alfred, under 
Charlemagne, or even in the Hercynian forest. Probably the conception 
of historical veracity has been as greatly expanded, modified, fertilised by 
culture and experience as that of political liberty, and we may be as far 
from what the seventeenth century meant by good faith as from that 
which it understood by freedom. What are we to think of a man who 
declares that the enemies of the church come to an inevitable bad end: 
Mira Dei in ecclesia gubernatione procuratio, occulta et ineluctabilis 
divine vis Providentia ad perdendos ecclesie hostes? Or who makes 
a theological argument out of the existence of a Latin liturgy in France 
in the seventh century; or who thinks that one who denied the legend 
of Veronica, ex sue secte prajudicio impugnavit? At Naples Mabillon 
beheld some custom which he thought protestants right in denouncing. 
Detectio hac fit cum dignitate et modestia, non cum iis ritibus quos 
alibi in Italia observatos vidimus, non satis fortasse ad gravitatem 
religionis compositos. Ejusmodi ritus Neapoli nobis superstitionis 
nomine objecerunt quidam Hollandici heretici, quibus, ut par erat, satis- 
fecimus. Cum vero ea de re ad quemdam nobilem verba haberemus, re- 
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spondit ille non decere, ut quod fidei domesticos edificat, in gratiam ex- 
terorum et segrequm facile abrogetur. Taking the lesson home with him, 
he employed it in defence of the Sainte larme de Vendéme. Il faut voir 
si la swppression que l’on prétendroit faire ne causeroit pas plus de scan- 
dale que Vabus méme que l’on prétend oster ; et s’il ne seroit pas plus a 
propos de tolérer ce que l'on ne peut supprimer sans causer wn plus grand 
mal.—On doit s’en tenir a la bonne foy des Eglises, jusqu’d ce que l'on 
ait des preuves certaines et évidentes qui obligent de porter un autre 
jugement. He is not far from applying this rule to the head of St. John, 
of which there are several. The earliest mention of the Vendéme relic is 
late in the twelfth century. No matter: we need no testimony where we 
have prescription: Ce principe peut bien servir pour prowver un point 
de dogme, de morale, ow de discipline: mais d’en vouloir faire dépendre 
la vérification des reliques, c’est réduire presque toutes les Eglises a lV’im- 
possibilité d’en montrer de véritables. The silence of authors is no ob- 
jection, for Fulbert nowhere mentions the similar relic of Chartres, which 
is known to have existed in his time: Nows en avons une preuve indu- 
bitable sur la fin du newviéme siecle, lorsque Rollon, chef des Normans, 
ayant assiégé la ville de Chartres, V'evesque ayant fait une sortie et porté 
la chemise de Notre Dame, Camisiam S. Maria in manibus ferens, mit 
en fuite Rollon et son armée. 

That such reasoning as this can have been seriously meant and pub- 
lished by the supreme scholar of the age of Lewis XIV is not absolutely 
impossible, because nothing is impossible to historians; but it is hard to 
believe. Mabillon was not his own master. He had to consider the credit 
of two hundred French monasteries, the feelings and the interests of the 
studious body among whom he lived. To be checked and winnowed by 
Sammarthanus, Coustant, and Massuet is a servitude we all should envy ; 
but it is not conducive to originality or to integrity, which imply isolation. 
And there were other ordeals, civil and ecclesiastical, to pass before honest 
manuscript could get into deceitful type. Thuillier gives a cue when he 
says of Mabillon que sowvent il faut deviner son sentiment, et qu’il ne 
Vinsinue d’ordinaire que par un peut-étre, powrrait-on dire. But our 
author’s admiration extends generally to the group of which Mabillon is 
the centre. One of the ablest of these men wrote in defence of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes. When it was doubted whether 
Innocent XI, who was labouring as no pontiff had done before him 
for conciliation and reunion, would approve that measure, the Bene- 
dictines grew impatient. Durand expresses their inner mind when he 
writes: On a d’autant plus de swet d’espérer que le Pape fera quelque 
ordonnance sur ce sujet, que Grégoire XIII tint consistoire exprés 
sur Vaffaire de la St.-Barthélemy, et qu’on a comme voulu éterniser 
cette action si honteuse d la France, en la faisant dépeindre dans la 
salle royale du Palais Vatican. As this was by no means the universal 
sentiment of the French clergy at the time, it cannot be excused by 
the argument from environment. And the allusion to Gregory XIII 
shows that it was inspired neither by the rapture of religious zeal, 
nor by respect for authority. Another sinister symptom among these 
men is their extreme sensibility to contradiction and their anxiety not 
to be answered. Huet, who stands in the front rank as a scholar if 
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not as a thinker, hit thus wildly at certain protestants: Ces gens-ld, 
par leurs médisances et par leurs calomnies atroces, font bien voir qu’ils 
n'ont guére de Christianisme. Ils ont fait une critique sur le diction- 
naire de l’Académie. Valois writes that Germain tried to induce him 
by threats to give up his intention of answering a particular publication 
of the Benedictines: Jl me dit d’une voix émue: Si vous le faites, nous 
vous perdrons ; et dans la méme conversation il me répéta plus de douze 
fois ces mots: Nous vous perdrons. As the struggle against Jansenism 
was not confined to scientific arguments, it raised a crop of equivocation. 
One of the ablest of the French priests wrote: J'ai signé contre M. 
Jansénius des faits dont je ne suis pas persuadé, et qui me paraissent au 
moins fort douteux et fort incertains.—Je n'ai souscrit aux formulaires 
simplement et sans restriction, principalement la derniére fois, qu’avec 
une extréme répugnance, par une obéissance aveugle d mes supérieurs, par 
imitation, et par d’autres considérations humaines. Nisard has described 
a writer qui lowvoye entre plaire et déplaire, et powr qui concevoir une 
idée et s’inquiéter de ce que l'on en dira, est wne seule et méme opération 
d’esprit. Under pressure of dependence and solidarity they learnt to 
speak what was not precisely their opinion, and to shelter themselves 
behind insinuations and ceremonious ambiguities. La politesse est d la 
fois la fille de la grace frangaise et du génie jésuite. To this day a French- 
man who indicates disagreement by some deferential suggestion, instead 
of calling his friend a Serbonian plunger or a hog from Tartarus, is told : 
Il n'y a qu'un éléve du Petit Séminaire pour étre poli comme cela. 
Malebranche, having to give an opinion about a magical performance, 
says: Je crois que c’est une fourberie ou une diablerie; mais un pew 
plus le premier que le dernier. And Thuillier, speaking of the enemy at 
La Trappe, says quite seriously: Les saints ne nous instruisent pas 
moins par leurs défauts que par lewrs vertus. The fact is that these 
men were devoted, exact and temperate, but indirect and given to a simple 
irony. The praise of sincerity should not be squandered. M. de Broglie 
touches the right note when he writes the wary words : Mabillon ne parle 
méme plus de cette attaque qui était venue le chercher si loin, et le silence 
était peut-étre aussi habile que chrétien. AcToN. 


Studies in Naval History: Biographies. By Jonn Knox Laveuton, 
M.A., Professor of Modern History at King’s College, London; Lec- 
turer on Naval History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
(London: Longmans & Co. 1887.) 


Few subjects are so little understood in England as French naval history. 
This arises partly from a John-Bull contempt for the performances of 
our gallant neighbours on an element which we are pleased to treat as 
exclusively British, partly from a much sounder instinct, that we are not 
sure of getting the truth from French writers. The barefaced mendacity 
of Napoleonic bulletins poisoned the springs of confidence, but they were 
no worse than the official orders of the time of the Grand Monarque, which 
directed that ‘ all reports meant for the public eye should be made as favour- 
able as possible.’ No nation is free from this tendency, but in our own it 
is balanced by the gloomy spirit of the grumbling Briton, who rather pre- 
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fers to make the worst of things, and is never satisfied with a victory 
which stops short of annihilating the enemy. Mr. Laughton has done 
good service by grappling with the difficulty of getting at the real facts 
concerning the naval heroes of the French people, and applying to the 
inflated popular accounts which pass current, the touchstone of official 
records and logbooks preserved at the English admiralty. His plain 
speaking and painstaking proclaim him a pupil of the fearless Mr. James, 
whose history of the British navy during the great wars of the French 
Revolution was for its period a real education for naval officers, and not 
the less so because it was so intensely disagreeable to a considerable 
number of those concerned. 

Mr. Laughton’s ‘ Studies’ consist of twelve reprints of articles from 
various magazines, written within the last few years, and are mostly upon 
French subjects. Of the rest two deal with English captains of privateers 
—Fortunatus Wright and George Walker—one with Paul Jones, and one, 
which is so exceptional that we are surprised it-was not placed at the end 
instead of the middle, with Tegethoff and the lessons to be learnt from his 
honourable career, ending with the recent battle of Lissa. The selection 
of Frenchmen is as follows: John de Vienne, to represent the earliest 
French admiral of any distinction ; Colbert, as the creator of the modern 
French navy ; Du Quesne; as the best of the officers who commanded it in 
its early years, and Suffren, as the highest type to which French admirals 
ever attained. The other four are the French captains of privateers, Jean 
Bart, Du Guay Trouin, Thurot, and Surcouf. The object in bringing 
these daring freebooters, mostly of very unsavoury character, before us, is 
the laudable one of reminding Englishmen that what has happened before 
is pretty sure to happen again. After reducing the romance which 
encircles them to sober matter of fact, there is enough left to show that 
the mischief they did to English commerce was enormous, and that no 
great efforts have yet been made to prevent, if war should break out, con- 
sequences of an infinitely more terrible kind. 

We have little to say except in praise of these articles. Their style is 
lively and sufficiently picturesque, in spite of the critical character which 
pervades them all. They aim at bare truth, and they are admirably lucid. 
To take the first. It was high time John de Vienne, a true knight and 
capable officer, should be more known. Perhaps his merit would have 
been less conspicuous if Charles the Wise had not shown consummaie 
prudence in holding back the fleet, which his admiral had skilfully orga- 
nised, till Edward III and the Black Prince were dead, and England in- 
volved in political struggles which left its enemies free to do what they 
pleased. There would have been a very different story to tell if those 
heroes had been alive. Mr. Laughton well brings out the administrative 
genius of the French, which formed their navy on the official lines of a 
permanent royal service long before the English thought of such a thing ; 
but justly remarks that the latter gained in the end by the popular 
character of a navy which was formed out of the contingents supplied 
by the Cinque Ports and other seats of commerce in a more or less 
independent fashion. England has never possessed, never perhaps 
required, a Colbert, the sketch of whose marvellous organisations is 
well worth reading; but it made up for all deficiencies by the bulldog 
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tenacity of its sailor brood, and the appearance at critical moments 
of great commanders. The former quality often made even an inferior 
commander victorious, or at least able to hold bis own against the 
most brilliant genius. The case of Suffren and Hughes in the East 
Indies affords an excellent instance. Mr. Laughton decides, and he is 
probably right, that Suffren ‘ was one of the most dangerous enemies that 
the English fleet had ever met, and without exception the most illustrious 
officer that has ever held command in the French navy.’ It is a most 
remarkable coincidence that on the very day—12 April 1782—when 
Rodney in the West Indies first put in practice the evolution which was 
to become the leading principle of naval engagements—‘ breaking the 
line ’—Suffren in the East Indies was doing very nearly the same thing. 
The difference in the result was owing partly to the contrast between the 
French and English temperament under the pressure of novel circum- 
stances, partly to the superiority in fighting power acquired since Hawke 
and his compeers of the Seven Years’ war had driven their enemies off 
the seas. The Comte de Grasse confessed as much when he delivered 
his sword to Rodney. Sir Edward Hughes was only prevented from 
having to present his to Suffren by his absurd stupidity in not knowing 
when he was beaten. ‘He had not much judgment as to the proper 
time or place to fight, but when he did fight he did so with a courage 
that was proof against all odds.’ 

Amongst the public services done by the author in this book he has 
given us not only a trustworthy account of the brave French captains of 
privateers and their remarkable exploits, but also some common-sense 
deductions from their career. Two of these lessons may be selected. 
The first is not new, but cannot be too often sounded in the sleepy ears 
of the wealthiest and most vulnerable people the world has yet seen. 
We can never reckon on the warning which was and is supposed to be 
due by a Declaration of War. The prospect of immediate advantage has 
often overruled the obligation, and will certainly do so again. Three 
wars with France and two with Spain opened even in the last century 
without any such formality; in the previous century, three with Holland 
and one with Spain. It was in these sudden opportunities for sweeping 
off a hostile commerce that the privateers found their vocation ; in a 
modern onslaught without notice upon our merchant ships making their 
well-understood ‘ crossings,’ it is the food of half our people which would 
go at one swoop. This is only a question of funds and foresight ; the 
other deduction touches a more delicate matter, the relations between 
the Royal Navy of England and the merchant service. The author 
has the audacity to advise a recurrence to a practice which has been 
frowned out of court by the vast majority of naval officers, though once 
by no means uncommon, viz. the reopening of the channels by which 
officers of the merchant service can enter the Navy. The stoppage has 
reacted on the Navy itself. Its retired officers, looking down on what 
should be a sister service, have ceased to find their way into its ranks. 
The modern naval officer is no doubt much more highly trained than ever 
before, scientific, judicious, cultivated, diplomatic ; ‘ but after all, the first 
requirement of the Navy is efficiency in war,’ and this postulates special 
qualities which no training can create, and demands a much wider range 
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of selection than a limited Royal Navy provides. Such men as Walker, 
Fortunatus Wright, and Phillips, to say nothing of the Jean Barts, 
Thurots, and Du Guay Trouins, should have the way to glory on board.a 
man-of-war made easy to them. To achieve this result without injustice to 
the regular officers or injury to discipline and harmony, is a problem 
which it requires a genius to solve ; but no attempt at solving it seems to 
have been made. Yet some difficulties have been removed by the careful 
education given on board the modern training ships, and by the growing 
custom of sending to these vessels the sons of persons of much the same 
rank in society as those who supply the schoolroom of the ‘ Britannia.’ 
These are the questions which, going to the root of a subject vital 
to the very existence of the British people and their colonies, make 
lookers-on impatient of the time and talk expended over a thousand 
pounds here or there saved or spent, as if there was nothing else to do 
than to work upon the old lines. Mr. Laughton’s book can do nothing 
but good, and if he gives us a few more we shall be glad to have them. 
We want a little originality brought to bear upon naval affairs. 


Montacu Burrows. 





























































The History of the Pacific States. By Husert H. Banororr. Vol. 
XXIV., Oregon, vol. i. 1834-1848. (San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co.) 


THE most resolute student of American history may be forgiven if he 
quails at the sight of this volume, one of a series of twenty-four, with 
its eight hundred pages. The period dealt with extends over fifteen 
years. Is every state of the American confederation to be treated on 
this colossal scale? The doctrine of compression may, no doubt, be 
easily carried too far. There is an economy of space which is seem- 

























































































' ing, not real. If history is to be digested it must be taken in, not in 
: essence, but in solution. Many a detail which does not itself abide in 

the reader’s memory nevertheless has formed an important step in the 
A process by which the whole story has got a hold on his mind. Mr. 
" Bancroft’s work takes in two matters which may be called controversial. 
7 One is the dealing of the early settlers in Oregon with the English 
i traders of the Hudson’s Bay Company, the other their conduct towards 
id the natives. Mr. Bancroft has a warm and hearty admiration for the 
* pioneers whose exploits he relates, yet in both the above instances his 
i work appears quite free from any taint of advocacy. Thus, though the 
we book will certainly never be read by any one for pleasure, and hardly, 
nd taken by itself, for instruction, nevertheless it will not be without per- 
ca manent value. If ever a history of Oregon is written which is truly a 
ch history, and not a vast magazine of dry facts, this will yet retain its value 





as a collection of original authorities laboriously brought together, and 
m some measure arranged and harmonised. J. A. Doynz. 








History of India wnder Queen Victoria, from 1886 to 1880. By Captain 
Lionet James Trorrer. 2 vols. (London: W. H. Allen & Co. 1886.) 


Tis is a timely book. While so many retrospective glances are being 
cast over the present reign, it is well to retrace the fortunes of our Indian 
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empire during the same period. This period has been a remarkable one, 
reproducing the normal features of war and conquest, diversified by the 
unique phenomenon of the reconquest of the North-West Provinces after 
the Sepoy revolt, but not less memorable for an unparalleled series of 
what our author happily calls ‘ the victories of peace.’ And the nature of 
our rule gives such prominence and effect to the personality of the highest 
official in India, that the striking varieties exhibited by successive viceroys 
are both dramatically attractive and typically instructive. A summary 
view of this period of transition will show how far we have, in one genera- 
tion, departed from ancient landmarks; how searching has been the 
process of political reconstruction ; how diversified the course of material 
development and social progress ; how much the prosperity of the country 
has depended upon the personal qualities of the chief magistrate. 

The restless phantom of Mogul imperialism, and the persistent 
anomaly of mercantile rule, have vanished; and a European empress 
claims the direct and exclusive allegiance of the majority of the population, 
and suzerainty over the surviving native princes. On the other hand, 
natives now sit in the legislative council chamber at Calcutta, and at the 
other presidency towns. The presidential anachronism is itself on the 
wane, and British India is now virtually divided into provinces. The 
mutiny, and the transference of the direct government to the crown, led 
to a complete remodelling—for good or for evil—of the company’s army. 
Its old European regiments now do duty under other names and other 
skies. The institution of the staff corps has entirely altered the relation 
of the sepoy regiments to their European officers, and abolished the close 
ties that once united them. The covenanted civil service was, on the last 
renewal of the charter, thrown open not only to competition, but to natives ; 
and the uncovenanted service has received an extension commensurate 
with the vastly increased obligations recognised by the government, and 
has been organised accordingly in new departments. The judicial system 
has been reconstructed, and the supreme and sudder have been merged 
in the high courts, in which natives find a place, and acquit themselves 
well. The age of Victoria in India has rivalled that of Justinian as an 
age of codification on enlightened principles; and the equality of all 
men before the law has been more distinctly asserted than of old. Better 
order has been established, and the police improved. Robber tribes have 
been tamed, and induced to become the guardians of life and property. 
Reviving tendencies to violence have been repressed, thuggee has been 
exterminated, and dakoitee flourishes only in the newly acquired and im- 
perfectly pacified part of Burmah. Successive land settlements and 
ancillary legislation have shown a more intimate acquaintance with 
traditional rights and special circumstances, a more liberal disposition 
to do justice to all parties concerned, and better results than had 
attended earlier experiments. Improved communications, canals, roads, 
railways, the electric telegraph, have triumphed over space and time; 
made our older and more settled territories more productive; developed 
and rendered more accessible the latent resources of wilder and remoter 
districts ; stimulated industry, weakened mutual antipathies, brought the 
population more within the range of humanising influences and European 
ideas, and promoted political unity and effective administration. In the 
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plains vast irrigation works have made the original culture more abundant 
and constant, and British enterprise has there introduced new staples. 
The slopes of the hills have been planted with tea, which rivals that of 
China. The earth has yielded up, in increasing profusion, its hidden 
treasures of coal, metals, and minerals. Primeval forests have been saved 
from destruction, and redeemed to the service of man. Thriving manu- 
factures have been established, and the decay of native art has been 
compensated by the extensive adoption of European processes. The rapid 
and enormous growth of Indian commerce is a phenomenon which can 
only be appreciated by the study of statistics. And while the produc- 
tive powers of nature have been stimulated and turned to account, her 
destructive forces have been resolutely combated. ‘Campaigns against 
famine ’ are an absorbing topic of interest tothe new school. The sanita- 
tion of towns, the improved position and construction of barracks and 
schools, and other systematic precautions against disease, have attested 
the intelligent care of the government for the material well-being of the 
people. Nor have their higher interests been less studiously consulted. 
The direct propagation of christianity is properly left to private enterprise 
(though the staff of salaried clergy has been increased) ; ‘and the results 
and hopefulness of missionary exertion are delicate and vexed questions. 
But considering that the British power in India has been first the con- 
queror and then the civiliser, George Herbert’s words are worthy of 
notice : 
Prowess and art did tame, 

And tune men’s hearts against the gospel came. 

Strength levels grounds, art makes a garden there; 

Then showers religion, and makes all to bear. 


And the new religious movement among the cultivated Hindoos, like 
Greek philosophy of old, may be a phase of thought and feeling pre- 
paratory to christianity. 

Meanwhile, though pledged to religious neutrality, the government 
has not hesitated to interpose for the suppression of practices sanctioned 
by superstition, but opposed to the best instincts of natives, and repugnant 
to European principles, such as human sacrifice in Gondwana, infanticide 
in Rajputana and elsewhere, the legal oppression of converts and widows 
throughout our territories. And secular education has been zealously pro- 
moted, and has entered on a new and flourishing era in the present reign. 
This was ushered in by the famous education despatch of 1854, which by 
sanctioning the appointment of directors of public instruction, with their 
staff of inspectors, gave fresh activity, unity of system, collective force, 
and a higher status to the educational calling; and by authorising the 
establishment of universities, gratified the aspirations of the more pro- 
mising pupils, multiplied their opportunities of prosecuting liberal studies, 
and stamped their proficiency with a more definite and catholic note of 
approval. The impetus thus imparted to the educational movement has 
been sustained by later measures; and under its influence India is being 
anglicised as Gaul was romanised. Wealthy and enlightened natives in 
our territories have promoted it by their benefactions, and native rulers 
have encouraged it. In respect to this class it seems in a fair way to 
Solve satisfactorily an anxious and what was formerly thought an almost 
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hopeless political problem. The native ruler who is protected by our 
authority, but deprived of independence, is too apt to sink into a roi fai- 
néant, if not into a sensualist. This, it is constantly assumed, is natural, 
as he lacks motive for political activity. And his early training among 
the frivolous women and corrupt creatures of the court is most unfavour- 
able to the development of self-control and a sense of duty to his sub- 
jects. But zenana missions may nip this great evil in the bud; the 
special schools established by Lord Mayo for this class may carry on the 
good work; and the universities are already attracting individuals of 
the same order. Is it too much to hope that, by such means, those who 
are virtually the hereditary aristocracy of the empire may be gradu- 
ally improved, and induced to imitate the better representatives of a cor- 
responding class in England, and find in the active discharge of their 
obligations to their dependents, if not in a freer access to the public life 
of India, an adequate object of ambition, and a congenial sphere of benefi- 
cence? Howmuch the advantages of European rule may thus be diffused 
by the force of our own example, by the judicious exercise of the influence 
of the paramount power, and by the sympathy evoked in the Asiatic through 
personal intercourse with high-minded Europeans, may be inferred from 
the following passage, which strikingly illustrates the recent progress of 
native India on lines parallel to those which have been pursued in the 
queen’s direct dominions :— 

‘ The reports of our political officers from all parts of the country for 
the year 1875 present on the whole an encouraging picture of the progress 
made by native rulers in governing their subjects according to the best 
European ideas. Many of the Rajput princes and barons were sending 
their sons and kinsfolk to the Mayo College, opened in October 1875. 
Gas lamps already lighted the well-built streets and marble palaces of 
Jaipur, and the viceroy himself opened the Mayo hospital in that city. 
Gang robberies and violent crimes had greatly diminished throughout 
Rajasthan. In most of the native states a new generation was growing 
up trained in the learning of their own and other lands. English was 
taught more and more widely in the higher schools and colleges. The 
people sent their children more and more readily to the public vaccinators. 
The high-born youths in the Rajkumar college of Kéthiawdr were learning 
to ride and play cricket. Tikaji Holkar was busy founding cotton mills 
and otherwise developing the resources of Indér, while his eldest son was 
completing his studies in the collegiate school attached to the Indér 
residency. The little state of Kuch Bahar, on the Assam border, could 
boast of a library richer than any to be found in Bengal outside Calcutta. 
Several princes vied with the ruler of Jaipair in spending a liberal share of 
their revenues on irrigation and other public works. In most of the 
Rajput states and in Bhartpur, justice was administered as efficiently as 
in those which had passed for the time under British management or 
control. One of these states was Kotah, where the nawadb, Faiz Ali 
Khan, the ablest Mohammadan statesman in India next to Salar Jang, 
was governing with marked success in the name of his boy sovereign.’ ! 

While such a tide of change has swept over the inhabitants of the 
Indian continent, their numbers have for the first time been estimated in 

’ Vol. ii. p. 330. 
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a census, which can be relied on as proximately accurate ; and the abiding 
features of the country have been ascertained by the trigonometrical, 
topographical, and geological surveys. The revenue survey has facilitated 
just taxation ; and the archeological is not only a graceful tribute to the 
past, but well befits rulers, whose administration has no reason to shun 
comparison with that of their native predecessors. Lastly, Sir William 
Hunter’s ‘Imperial Gazetteer,’ in which the essence of much more 
voluminous works is distilled, is at once a notable sign, and a comprehen- 
sive record, of systematic progress in many directions. 

While the present reign has thus been signalised in India by a con- 
tinuous development of the resources of civilisation, its history has been 
diversified by the frequent changes of rulers. For, though the governor- 
general is a man wnder authority, and more subject than of old to the 
control of the imperial government, he still has a large discretion, and is 
to a great extent a personal ruler. Thus the period of his administration 
has a distinctive character; and the history of British India naturally 
resolves itself into the careers of her governors-general. Considering the 
arduousness of the post, and the fact that its occupant has often had little 
previous familiarity with Indian affairs, and almost invariably no local 
experience, the success of so many recent rulers speaks well for the care 
bestowed on their selection, and not less so for the governing qualities of 
our countrymen. But there have been marked exceptions, which, how- 
ever, convey a useful moral. Thus Lord Auckland and Lord Lytton are 
unenviably associated in their unhappy foreign policy. And the causes of 
their wandering out of the right way were the same, Russophobia, and 
undue compliance with the caprices of a rash and imperious minister at 
home. But though the first Afghan complication was more disastrous, 
the second was more inexcusable. Auckland was weak, and too much 
influenced by local adventurers; and Afghanistan was then an almost 
unexplored field of political enterprise. Lytton sinned against light ; and 
in spite of the dread past, of Lawrence’s great authority, and North- 
brook’s determined opposition, ‘clinched’ (as our author would say) 
by his resignation, deliberately followed a condemned precedent; and 
though Roberts was not Elphinstone, wrecked his reputation on the Afghan 
rocks even more completely than his prototype had done. Nor was this 
all; his perversity abroad warped his domestic policy. Burdened with 
the cost of a war which was severely criticised in India, he again sinned 
against light, and, ignoring alike the teaching of Milton and the practice 
of Northbrook, imposed shackles on the press, and surrendered Southern 
India to the horrors of famine. Lord Ellenborough, again, Captain 
Trotter justly regards as a pretentious failure. His wavering instructions 
to the generals in Afghanistan, his ‘lame apology’ for the conquest of 
Sinde, above all his ridiculous proclamation about the apocryphal gates of 
Somnath, created a general impression of his incapacity, and reconciled 
public opinion to his summary recall; and rallying again, many years 
after, at the board of control, he sealed his fate as a statesman by his 
irregular and arrogant censure on Lord Canning. Lord Hardinge was a 
man of another stamp, but his part was chiefly military. Lord Dalhousie’s 
long and brillant administration forms a grand finale of the great com- 
pany’s career, and is not inaptly compared with that of Wellesley. For 
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though they played their parts in very different worlds, these two great 
rulers had much in common. Alike high-minded, resolute to imperious- 
ness, intensely devoted to the duties of a station of which they entertained 
a very lofty idea, ever ready to consult competent subordinates freely, and 
to support them vigorously, but equally determined to carry out their own 
matured resolves ; indefatigable in superintending the work of their in- 
struments; firmly convinced of the immeasurable superiority of British 
over native rule, but sincerely anxious to improve the mechanism and 
raise the tone of our administration, and make it more conducive to the 
welfare of the people, and the safety, strength, and renown of the British 
empire; both were great in war and in peace ; both, after striking down 
a formidable foe, converted the conquered country into a model province, 
which proved an invaluable military base in a later contest; both set 
their hearts upon annexing the territories of Oude, which the one half 
accomplished, and the other completed; both summarily quelled encroach- 
ments on their authority, the one educating to obedience Clive’s son and 
the Madras government, the other driving from the country the com- 
mander-in-chief and the conqueror of Sinde; both by hard dealing with 
native states prepared the way for new troubles; both steadily aimed at 
developing the resources, improving the communications, and encouraging 
the trade of India; both set before their servants a high ideal of public 
duty, and did their utmost to reduce it to practice ; both selected with 
characteristic discernment capable officers, whose later services gave good 
evidence of the excellence of the school in which they had been trained. 
Captain Trotter is strongly impressed by the intellectual and moral great- 
ness of Dalhousie, and his pathetic self-sacrifice at the shrine of duty ; 
and it is impossible to read his narrative without sharing his feelings. 
But high-minded and well-intentioned as Dalhousie certainly was, he was 
still the apostle of a policy which, however plausible, seems to us to have 
been a mistaken one; and we cannot sympathise with our author’s dis- 
position to justify his annexation system, as distinct from the application 
of it to the peculiar case of Oude. And there can be little doubt that his 
harsh interpretation of British right, as an instrument of this policy, went 
far to precipitate the mutiny. The Rani of Jhansi was the Nemesis of 
‘the great proconsul’s’ callousness to native sentiment. The author is 
rather hard on Lord Canning for his slowness to appreciate the serious- 
ness of the unprecedented crisis which he was so suddenly called upon to 
confront. But he shows well how George Canning’s son rose gradually to 
the occasion ; retained his self-command amidst enervating panic and fierce 
clamour ; gained the glorious sobriquet of ‘ Clemency,’ and deserved to be 
hailed, in his father’s words, as ‘ the pilot that weathered the storm.’ The 
brief promise of Lord Elgin is feelingly sketched. But the author’s deepest 
sympathies are reserved for Lord Lawrence. A very interesting account 
of the firm but conciliatory organisation of British rule in the Punjab under 
the Lawrence brothers, and of the management of that critical province 
during the mutiny, prepares the reader to recognise in ‘the saviour of 
India ’ the appropriate modeller of the new régime, the masterly viceroy, 
whose exceptional experience, strong character, and mature wisdom were 
to be successfully employed in enlarging the sphere of administration, and 
adapting it to the circumstances of the new era. On the other hand, in 
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foreign policy, the late Mr. Wyllie’s happy phrase, ‘ masterly inactivity,’ 
is Lawrence’s best memorial. His internal government is here expounded 
at much length, and with enthusiastic plaudits, which are repeated in 
connexion with his conduct to Afghanistan. Lord Mayo presents a 
different, but another favourable and engaging type. He not only 
thoroughly lived down the clamour that had been raised against him on 
his appointment, as well as later clamour on the spot against some of his 
measures, but he showed himself no unworthy successor of Lawrence, 
with whose foreign policy, and zeal for internal reform, he cordially sym- 
pathised. His industry, open-mindedness, and geniality are described in 
glowing colours ; and his death-scene is an affecting picture. Lord North- 
brook’s merits are also well brought out; and his comprehensive and 
successful plan for averting the dire calamity which had occurred so 
recently, and was so soon to occur again, is one of the most striking proofs 
of his ability, and of the growing efficiency of British rule in competent 
hands. 

Captain Trotter says: ‘I have tried to make these volumes as read- 
able as I could, with due regard for the reader’s patience, the laws of 
perspective, and the demands of historic truth. It remains for the public 
to judge how far the attempt has prospered.’ With some reservation, the 
author may be fairly pronounced to have succeeded in his aim. He 
writes flowingly, and is never dull. By clear exposition and a light 
touch he contrives to make even his less attractive topics interesting. 
And his narratives of the Sikh wars, and of the great mutiny and its sup- 
pression, are vigorous, graphic, and spirit-stirring, and sufficiently de- 
tailed to enable the reader to realise vividly each phase of those arduous 
and terrible contests, and to revive the intense and varied emotions which 
were once so familiar to every English heart. He criticises the actors in 
an independent spirit; and his judgment strikes us as generally sound, 
though occasionally, perhaps, too lenient in the case of men whom he 
admires. But his work is unequal, both as regards matter and style. 
Thus as to the former, whether he prefers to bring into greater promi- 
nence events with which he is most familiar, or because he thinks that the 
unsatisfactory features of the story, being tainted in their origin, should 
be left in partial shade, he certainly makes short work of them. ‘Thus the 
space devoted to the first Afghan crisis is scanty compared with that 
allotted to the two subjects just mentioned ; and the second Afghan war, 
and Napier’s conquest of Sinde, are despatched in a few pages. History 
thus skeletonised, and stripped of its local colouring, is in fact not properly 
history at all, and is little calculated to attract those who are not com- 
pelled to ‘get it up.’ The historian is, of course, bound to express his 
opinion freely on the merits of an international quarrel ; but the scale on 
which he relates the events that arose out of it must be determined by 
other considerations. And though a memoir writer may properly prefer 
to dwell mostly on his own experiences, an historian has to take into 
account the relative claims of each part of his proposed subject. By 
ignoring this obligation, the author has missed fine opportunities for the 
exercise of his pen, and marred the integrity of his book, both as a 
source of information and as a work of art. On the other hand, he finds 
& fruitful topic in the administrative careers of subordinate rulers, Frere, 
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Campbell, Temple, and others; nor, in this capacity, is he insensible to 
the merits of Napier. Among the more interesting episodes may be 
mentioned his account of the heroic exertions of Macpherson and his 
comrades for the suppression of human sacrifice in Gondwana. 

As to style, the author is still more unequal. When he chooses to do 
so, he writes excellently, and without jarring any literary susceptibilities. 
He can describe a battle in terse, energetic, and impressive language, 
exciting and sustaining the reader’s interest by a narrative whose glowing 
words are worthy of the deeds that they chronicle. He can delineate a 
leading character, and sum up a policy, in appropriate and measured 
terms. He can hit off neatly and forcibly the social achievements of the 
British government. He can be pathetic in good taste, and with proper 
reserve, as in relating Lord Mayo’s death. Why he should, at the same 
time, choose to disfigure his pages by scattering over them incongruous 
metaphors, hackneyed phrases, and pert colloquial expressions, we are 
at a loss to understand. Neither the plea of haste, nor the temptation 
to court a low popularity, can excuse such a practice. What would be 
objectionable in an ephemeral pamphlet is quite indefensible in a history, 
and most compromising to its literary pretensions. The ‘ grave historian’ 
should not vie with the smart contributor to a newspaper, the popular 
speaker, or the newest fashioned parliamentary debater. Nor, in days 
when bookmaking finds so much favour with the illiterate, should he 
descend to their level, and countenance their slovenly ways. If‘ the age 
of shoddy ’ asserts itself painfully in so many quarters, it is the more im- 
perative that those who undertake to instruct the public in works intended 
to be widely circulated, carefully studied, and placed on the library shelf, 
should observe the proprieties of literary composition, and contribute their 
part to check the growing evil and purify the public taste. And there 
are special reasons for such circumspection in the present case. Captain 
Trotter echoes the old complaint that Indian history is an unpopular 
subject. Yet it is unquestionably of great and growing importance, and 
is gradually assuming its place in English education. It deserves and 
requires to be properly treated. The author expresses a hope that both 
old and young will find it worth while to read his book, for the sake of its 
matter. But he should remember that, whatever the interest of the 
events which he relates, educated men are apt to be distinctly repelled by 
such peculiarities as those which we have noted, and havea right to expect 
that so worthy a theme shall be handled in a chastened and carefully 
elaborated style. And the rising generation should not be beguiled into the 
belief that the canons of literary criticism may be venially ignored by one 
who has a good story to tell. We hope that in another edition Captain 
Trotter will expand his narrative where it is too concise, and remove the 
blemishes which, at present, impair its educational value, and its pro- 
spect of becoming a standard work. SripNEY JAMES OWEN. 


Sowvenirs et Visions. Par le Vicomte C. M. bE Vocus. 
(Paris: Librairie Plon. 1887.) 
M. DE Vocts is already well known by his excellent work ‘ Le Roman 


Russe.’ In the present volume he reprints a few essays which have ap- 
peared in various French periodicals. Of these the most noteworthy are 
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‘ Prague et les Bohémiens,’ ‘ L’Exposition de Moscou et l’Art Russe’ and 
‘En Crimée.’ In the midst of many eloquent passages we come upon 
remarks which show how thoroughly our author has penetrated Slavonic 
questions. Thus how accurate his account of the relation of the Poles 
to Panslavism: Hantée par ses grands souvenirs, la Pologne s’isole 
fiérement dans son malheur et dans son mirage ; elle n’aime guére a 
compter avec les jeunes états slaves, parvenus qu'elle a jadis fort mal- 
menés et qui voudraient aujourd'hui lui poser des conditions ; ceux-ci, 
n’ayant pas encore éprouvé leur fortune, ressentent une défiance instinctive 
pour la malechance de la pauvre nation; ils ne cherchent pas une 
alliance compromettante. Sauf quelques coalitions de rencontre dans un 
parlement, Tchéques et Polonais n’ont point fait wn pas pour se rap- 
procher ; le ceur n’y est pas.’ In fact the sorrows of Poland have pro- 
duced in her a complete egoism with reference to general Slavonic 
questions. Again, on page 172, how finely M. de Vogiié sketches the 
characteristics of the Russian mind, which explain both the realistic 
novels of Tolstoi and the realistic pictures of Verestchagin: Le pensewr 
russe va d’un bond au fond des choses, il voit les contradictions, la vanité, 
le grand rien de la vie, et si son tempérament d’artiste le porte a la re- 
produire, il le fait avec une impartialité dédaigneuse, parfois avec une froide 
désespérance, le plus sowvent avec le fatalisme inhérent aux parties 
orientales de son dme. The book abounds with felicitous remarks of 
this kind. Since its publication the artist Kramskoi, whose works are 
favourably spoken of, is dead. The article which describes the Crimea 
is full of picturesque power: the writer has remarked with truth upon 
the strange mixture of populations to be found there, Greek, Italian, 
Goth, Tatar. The only statement of M. de Vogiié which we feel inclined 
to challenge is when he says of the Bohemians: Je m’informe et l’on ne 
parvient pas d me citer depwis la mort de Palacsy [sic] un poéte, un 
historien, un romancier qui sortent du pair. But surely the writings 
of Gindely, Goll, and Tomek deserve a higher rank; nor is Bohemia now 
wanting in poets, as those familiar with her modern literature know 
well. W. R. Morrit. 


Catalogue des Monnaies Musulmanes de la Bibliothéque Nationale : 
publié par ordre du Ministre de l’Instruction Publique. Par M. Henrt 
Lavorx, conservateur adjoint du département des médailles.—Khalifes 
Orientaux. (Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 1887.) Mohammedan coins 
are so essentially historical documents that the ENeLtisH Historican 
REVIEw is within its province in congratulating the Bibliothéque Nationale 
on having at length given birth to a catalogue of a portion of its mag- 
nificent collection. This firstfruit of M. Lavoix’ official labours is in 
every respect worthy both of his scholarly name and of the great 
press from which it issues: it is ably executed and splendidly printed 
in imperial octavo. It is not often that England can boast of having 
furnished a model to France, but in this instance M. Lavoix has offered 
the sincerest form of flattery by imitating in the minutest details of 
system and arrangement—even down to the type-setting and indexes 
—the plan first adopted in the ‘ Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British 
Museum.’ The volume of ‘ Khalifes Orientaux ’ corresponds to vol. i. (‘ The 
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Eastern Khalifehs’) of that catalogue; and on comparing the two, 
and allowing for the additions which have been made to the English 
cabinet since the publication of that volume thirteen years ago (which 
will very shortly be published in a supplementary work), we find that, in 
spite of the reputation which the French collection enjoys as the finest in 
Europe, it is but little superior to that of the British Museum. In round 
figures (omitting the series modelled on Byzantine and Sassanian types, 
and duplicates or mere varieties of die) the Omeyyad khalifs are repre- 
sented by 280 gold and silver coins in the British Museum; and 840 in 
the Bibliothéque ; the Abbasides by 720 in the British Museum, and almost 
exactly the same number in the Bibliothéque; and the copper of both 
dynasties by 220 in the British Museum, and 350 in the Bibliothéque. 
The total of all classes in the British Museum amounts to 1,230: in the 
Bibliothéque to 1,420. The figures corresponding to the first two classes 
are in the Russian Hermitage 200 and 670; but St. Petersburg possesses 
four distinct public collections of oriental coins, so these numbers do not 
afford a fair comparison. In point of extreme rarities the French collec- 
tion stands first, since it possesses half a dozen coins of unique and extra- 
ordinary interest ; but in the general range of the series there is little to 
choose between the French and English. M. Lavoix has prefixed a care- 
ful introduction, and the volume is well indexed. 8. L.-P. 


The Fall of the Moghul Empire of Hindustan. A new edition, with 
corrections and additions, by H.G. Krenz, C.1.E. (London: W. H. Allen. 
1887.) This third edition of a well-known work has been revised and im- 
proved, and, while still leaving a good deal to be desired in point of form 
and style, unquestionably deserves to be attentively studied by those who 
are interested in the tortuous and complex history of the Moghul empire 
during the latter half of the eighteenth century. The author works chiefly 
from original native sources, and thus avoids the besetting sin of Anglo- 
Indian historians, of regarding everything from the Calcutta point of 
view. In such trifles as matters of transliteration we have still to com- 
plain that Mr. Keene’s printers, while lavish of acute accents over a’s— 
even when wrong (as Jdfar) or misplaced (as Shujiid)—firmly refuse to 
admit the possibility of an accented i or w. Better to leave accents out 
altogether than sprinkle them with partiality. 


The new Archeological Review (London: D. Nutt), of which the first 
number appeared in March, has hardly justified its claim to take rank 
above other antiquarian publications. The best that we can say of it is 
that its plan is workmanlike, particularly in the special indexes which it 
supplies, in the hints thrown out for the guidance of future students, and 
in those articles which are plain statements of difficulties requiring 
further examination. In thus gathering together scattered results and 
suggesting subjects for work, the Review is filling a useful place. But 
the original articles are mostly either of the type with which we are 
familiar in the local antiquarian magazines, or else such as have been 
obviously extracted from their writers under pressure, in order to start 
the Review in a handsome manner. From the point of view of the 
historical student, the class of article which we hope will form a cha- 
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racteristic feature of the Review is that represented by the discussion of 
the origin of the Sussex Rapes by Mr. F. E. Sawyer and others, by Miss 
Toulmin Smith’s papers on the Craft of Bakers at York, by Mr. G. 
Laurence Gomme’s articles on ‘ Chippenham as a Village Community,’ 
and by Mr. J. H. Round’s papers on Richard the First’s Change of Seal 
and on Domesday measures of land. Yet even here it is a pity that 
Mr. Round should ‘ write down’ to his antiquarian readers in his opening 
sentence, ‘ Historical research is about to pass, if indeed it is not already 
passing, into a new sphere—the sphere of archwology,’ and explain this 
as ‘ the rebuilding of the historical fabric on the relatively sure foundation 
of original and contemporary authorities, studied in the purest texts.’ He 
knows well enough that this is neither new, nor is it archeology. But 
Mr. Round’s tone is modesty itself in comparison with that of the editor, 
who opens the Review with a ‘ Note’ as pretentious in style as it is ex- 
aggerated in its programme. The main fault of the Review, we are bound 
to say, lies just in its editing. If it is to have a chance of fulfilling its 
purpose, it must be ‘read’ for the press far more carefully. As things 
are, there are two mistakes on the cover (and elsewhere) in the names 
of actual contributors to the first number. The printing is of a very 
inferior ‘ provincial’ character, teeming with that peculiarly offensive 
description of misprint known as ‘ wrong fount.’ And when we read of 
‘Samuel Harsnet, bishop of Oxford, who afterwards became archbishop 
of Canterbury,’ we realise that we are still in the domain of the local 
antiquary. It is best to speak out fairly on the subject. We hope the 
Archeological Review will succeed; but it must certainly reform its 
ways first. ° 


Some time ago M. Forneron published in the Revue Historique a 
series of articles on Louise de Keroualle, duchess >f Portsmouth, in which 
he sought to estimate the character and extent of her influence on the 
foreign policy (if it be worth calling a policy) of Charles the Second. He 
worked carefully in the materials preserved in the French archives and in 
some private collections, and produced a sketch which, if suffering from 
the author’s imperfect knowledge of the English history of the time, was 
at all events an honest and painstaking biography. The articles were 
reprinted as a book, and in due time the book has made its appearance 
in what professes to be an English translation. M. Forneron deserves 
all our sympathy for the ill usage he has received. His work is published 
as a party pamphlet: the very title-page has the unwarranted addition, 
‘Louise de Keroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 1649-1734; or, How the 
Duke of Richmond gained his Pension ;’ and the dedication is to Mr. 
Henry Labouchere to assist his protest against the Richmond pension. 
On the political question we express no opinion whatever, but we are bound 
to denounce the unscrupulous treatment to which a foreign author’s name 
and work are here subjected. More than this, his text is not translated 
but freely expanded, so that three lines of the original sometimes answer to 
a page and a half of the ‘ translation,’ and the added portions are commonly 
of a naked pruriency only rivalled by the consistent vulgarity of the style. 
M. Forneron may, however, be thankful that his name is suppressed on 
the cover, and that it is printed on the title-page in less conspicuous type 
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than that of Mrs. G. M. Crawford, who seems to lay claim to whatever 
credit may accrue from this outrageous performance. The publishers are 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 


Early Prose and Poetical Works of John Taylor the Water Poet 
(London: Hamilton, Adams, & Co. Glasgow: Morison. 1888) is a useful 
reprint of a selection of writings which have considerable historical 
interest, and the selection has been mainly framed with reference to illus- 
trating the life and manners of the time. Taylor’s journeys to Scotland, 
to Salisbury, and to Halifax, are full of valuable matter, and his writings 
generally are important for the social history of the reigns of Elizabeth 
and James I. Hitherto Taylor has not been very acceptable to the general 
reader: the volume just issued may at all events serve as a sample of his 
merits. Beyond the fact of its existence, however, we have little to say 
of this edition, which is merely a reprint. A meagre life of Taylor is all 
the introduction which it contains. There is no attempt to give a 
catalogue of Taylor’s numerous writings, or to make any contribution to 
the bibliography of the subject. There are no notes, illustrations, or 
references: nothing save the mere text. 


Another reprint, which has greater novelty, is The Holy Calendar of 
Nathaniel Eaton (Shrewsbury: Tasker. 1888). Eaton was vicar of 
Bishop’s Castle in the time of the Commonwealth, and maintained his 
Anglican views throughout the period of disturbance. After the Restora- 
tion he published in 1661 this little volume, which consists of a number 
of epigrams upon all the feasts of the church. Mr. Tasker, who edits it 
from a copy in his own possession, knows of no other copy save one 
in the British Museum. Apart from its literary merits, the book has con- 
siderable historical interest as illustrating the somewhat florid church- 
manship of the Restoration, while it is also the forerunner of ‘ The Chris- 
tian Year.’ Perhaps an epigram on the festival ‘ Decollatio Caroli’ will 
show reason why the book is worth reading. 

Scotes in Greek black darkness doth import, 
With us a Scotchman; and there’s reason for ’t. 
For those black deeds that hell would hardly own 
The Scotchmen first begun to set upon. 

England indeed matured the horrid plot, 

But the first rise thereof was from the Scot. 

Au Mexique 1862; combats et retraite des six mille. By Prince 
Georges Bibesco. (Paris: Plon. 1887. 4to.) Prince Bibesco’s book is 
based on his own recollections, and on notes made by himself during the 
events which he describes, for the purpose of the reports which he was 
charged to despatch to the French war office. His volume is devoted to 
an account of the expedition of General de Lorencez, his unsuccessful 
march on Puebla, and retreat to Orizaba. Chapter xiv is an amusing 
account of the theatre established in the French army whilst they were 
besieged in Orizaba. The campaign is illustrated by good plans. 


Another work dealing with Mexican history is The Fall of Mazi- 
milian’s Empire as seen from a United States’ Gunboat, by Seaton 
Schroeder, Lieutenant, United States’ Navy (New York: Putnam). This 
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is based on the letterbook and logbook of Captain Roe of the U.S. 
gunboat ‘Tacony,’ and on the recollections of some of the officers of 
that ship. It deals entirely with the period between March and July 
1867, and the principal subjects of which it treats are the siege and 
surrender of Vera Cruz, and the arrest of ex-President Santa Anna on his 
attempt to land in Mexico to re-establish himself in power. 


The third edition of the Rev. William Bullen Morris’s Life of Saint 
Patrick (Burns & Oates, 1888) has been increased in bulk chiefly by the 
introduction of polemical matter. There is much to be said on historical 
grounds for telling the life of a saint from the point of view of contem- 
poraries ; but such a narrative owes its force to its simplicity, and does not 
become either critical or scientific by being interspersed with onslaughts 
on ‘ rationalistic ’’ writers and quotations from modern works of contro- 
versy. Mr. Morris, however, has thought otherwise. 


The fourth edition of the Rev. James Rankin’s Handbook of the Church 
of Scotland has widened the scope of a work which was originally written 
as a defence of the Scottish Church against the cry for disestablishment. 
Though this still remains the object of the book, the addition of two 
chapters dealing with the ecclesiastical history of Scotland before the 
reformation has given to it a completeness which makes it a useful hand- 
book. Mr. Rankin has given lists of the Scottish monasteries and parishes 
which are valuable for reference ; he also gives short biographies of lead- 


ing churchmen in smaller type—a plan which is much to be commended 
in historical text-books. 


Mr. Bullen continues his valuable editions of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists by two volumes containing the Works of George Peele (London: John 
C. Nimmo. 1888). Though Peele is not from a literary point of view to 
be compared to Middleton or Marston, he is perhaps more important than 
either of them to a student of history. He tried his hand at many forms 
of dramatic composition, and the roughness which makes him despairing to 
an editor is interesting to one who wishes to estimate the quick life of the 
Elizabethan time. Mr. Bullen in his introductory remarks shows himself 
remarkably free from the temptation which besets an editor to overvalue 
an author over whose writings he is spending so much time. The esti- 
mate which Mr. Bullen forms of Peele is just and reasonable. His edition 
is made more valuable by the addition in an appendix of The Merry Con- 
ceited Jests of George Peele, which throws much light on the ruder side 
of Elizabethan life. 


Records and Record Searching, by Walter Rye (Elliot Stock. 1888), 
is an exceedingly useful handbook for the increasing class of archxological 
aspirants. The knowledge of this class of writers is not always equal to 
their zeal, but Mr. Rye has done his best to put them in the right way. 
His book begins with general directions on two important points, ‘ How 
to compile a pedigree,’ and ‘ How to write the history of a parish or other 
place.’ The advice is strictly practical, and warns the beginner against 
many pitfalls which are open for the unwary. But Mr. Rye himself has 
not escaped one weakness of the antiquary, a desire to be original. He 
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says that he has purposely abstained from looking at Mr. Phillimore’s 
‘ How to write the History of a Family,’ and also at Mr. Cox’s ‘ How to 
write the History of a Parish.’ He even goes further in the way of 
ignorance, and describes the Rev. J. C. Cox, the editor of the Reliquary, as 
the Rev. D. Cox. Surely in compiling a handbook the fear of plagiarism 
can have no place. The only object is to give the best and wisest counsel, 
and for this purpose it is well to know the results of the labours of others. 
Mr. Rye, however, has chosen to retain his own individuality in a marked 
manner, even to the ventilation of his own particular grievances about 
the regulations adopted in the Record Office, and the comfort of readers 
in its rooms. Apart from this peculiarity Mr. Rye’s book is strictly 
confined to its purpose of giving useful information, which Mr. Rye’s 
legal training, combined with his antiquarian tastes, makes him singularly 
well fitted to give over a large field of records. His classification of legal 
documents is plain, and his information about their whereabouts is full. 
He refers to the principal sources of information for those documents 
which have been already printed, and is careful to give exact dates about 
those existing in manuscript. His final chapter is a guide to the stranger 
how to find his way about the Record Office, the British Museum, the 
Probate Registry, and other public institutions. Finally he has enriched 
his book by an admirable index, which indeed he was almost bound to do, 
as his complaint throughout his book is of the want of indexes in others. 
He has therefore taken the trouble to produce something which may well 
claim to be a model in its way. 


The Western Antiquary (London: Redway) -has published an 
‘Armada Commemoration number’ which contains some documents 
worthy of notice. Dr. Brushfield publishes in full the ‘ Report of the 
Council of War held in 1588,’ in which the documents of the Record Office 
have been supplemented by a manuscript in the possession of Captain Digby 
of North Runcton. Mr. T. C. Noble publishes the subscription lists of the 
London city companies. Mr. Wright gives a description of the various 
medals struck to commemorate the defeat of the Armada. Mr. Oldham 
prints in full the letters in the Record Office dealing with the subject, 
and Major Edge again undertakes a computation of the ships and men 
on either side. On the whole the number contains a good deal of in- 
teresting matter, and makes a worthy contribution to the original literature 
of its subject. 





In the last number of the Historica Review, on p. 213, line 18, for ‘sixth French 
army corps’ read ‘ first’; and in line 40 for ‘ Saarbriick’ read ‘ Sauerbach.’ 

On p. 367, a sentence which should have been omitted was through inadvertence 
left standing: ‘ On p. 99 he describes Pope John XII as John XVI,’ where the author’s 
statement is correct. 
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IV. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


Aonetis (H.) Das Symbol des Fisches und 
die Fischdenkmiiler der rémischen Kata- 
komben. Pp. 111. Marburg: Elwert. 
2m. 

Acta sanctorum Hibernie, ex codice Sal- 
manticensi edita opera C. de Smedt et 
J. de Backer, e Soc. Jesu. London: 
Blackwood. 4to. 31/6. 

Armeuuini (M.) Le chiese di Roma dalle 
loro origini sino al secolo XVI. Pp. 
805. Rome: tip. edit. Romana. 

Arnotp (C. F.) Studien zur Geschichte 
der Plinianischen Christenverfolgung. 
(Theologische Studien und Skizzen aus 
Ostpreussen, V.) Pp. 57. Kd6nigsberg: 
Hartung. 1°50 m. 

BernarD DE MontMenian (J.) 
Maurice et la légion thébéenne. 
Paris: Plon. 15 f. 

Brrxen, Traditionsbiicher des Hochstifts. 
(Acta Tirolensia; Urkundliche Quellen 
zur Geschichte Tirols. I.) Ed. by O. 
Redlich. Pp. lxiv, 356. Innsbruck; 
Wagner. 

Brocure (E. de). Mabillon et la société 
de l’abbaye de Saint-Germain des Prés 
& la fin du dix-septiéme siécle [1664- 


Saint 
2 vol. 


1707]. 2 vol. 
Plon. 15 f. 
Carecetatro (A.) Storia di 8. Pier Da- 
miano e del suo tempo. Pp. 556. Tour- 

nay: Desclée & Lefebvre. 4 f. 

Cuun1.—Charters and records among the 
archives of the ancient abbey of Cluni 
[1077-1534], illustrative of the acts of 
some of our early kings; and all the 
abbey’s English foundations. Edited 
with notes by sir G. F. Duckett. II. 
{Lewes.] Printed for subscribers. 

Direskron (C.) Leben des_heiligen 
Bischofs und Kirchenlehrers Alfonsus 
Maria de Liguori. 2 vol. Pp. 511, 556. 
Ratisbon: Pustet. 

Drurret (A. von). Monumenta Triden- 
tina: Beitrige zur Geschichte des 
Concils von Trent. III: Jan.—Feb. 
1546. Munich: K. B. Akademie. 4to. 

Ducuesne (abbé L.) Liber pontificalis. 
Texte, introduction, et commentaire. I. 
iy cclxii, 536. Paris: Thorin. 4to. 
9 f. 

Enter (G.) Die historischen Schriften. 
Dietrichs von Nieheim. Pp. 104. Leip- 
zig: Diirr. 


Pp. 429, 390. Paris: 
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Ferrant (abbé J.) Un saint de la Flandre 
au onziéme siécle: Vie de saint Arnold 
ou Arnulphe, évéque de Soissons. Pp. 
304, 326. Bruges: Beyaert-Storie. 5 f. 

-Grecoru I pape, Registrum epistolarum 
(Monumenta Germanie Historica. 
Epistole). I, 1. Lib. i-iv. Ed. P. 
Ewald. Pp. 280. Berlin: Weidmann. 
4to. 9m. 

Lapewie (P.) Regesta episcoporum Con- 
stantiensium. Regesten zur Geschichte 
der Bischéfe von Konstanz von Bubul- 
cus bis Thomas Berlower [517-1496]. 
II: {1107-1227}. Innsbruck: Wagner. 

Lavocat (M.) Procés des fréres et de 
lordre du Temple d’aprés des piéces 
inédites publiées par M. Michelet et des 
documents imprimés anciens et nou- 
veaux. Paris: Plon. 7:50 f. 

Lesser (F.) Erzbischof Poppo von Trier 
[1016-1047] : ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des deutschen Episkopats vor Ausbruch 
des Investiturstreites. Pp. 80. Leip- 
zig: Duncker & Humblot. 2°40 m. 

Liévégue (dom L.) Etude sur le pape 
Vigile. Pp. 204. Amiens: Rousseau- 
Leroy. 

Mercuter (A.) Essai sur le gouverne- 
ment de l’église au temps de Charle- 
magne. (From the ‘Mémoires de la 
Société Académique de Saint-Quentin,’ 
4th ser., VIL.) Pp. 24. Saint-Quentin: 
Poette. 

Mevs (W.) Zur Legation des Bischofs 
Hugo von Die unter Gregor VII. Pp. 
42. Greifswald: Scharf. 60 pf. 

Mresr (C.) Die Stellung Augustins in 
der Publicistik des gregorianischen Kir- 
chenstreits. Pp. 113. Leipzig: Hin- 
richs. 3 m. 

Moussarta (A.) Studien zu den mittel- 
alterlichen Marienlegenden. II. Pp. 
90. Vienna: Tempsky. 1°40 m. 

Parrick (saint), The tripartite life of. Ed. 
by Whitley Stokes. I, II. London: 
published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 20/. 

Perrier (J.) Histoire des évéques et ar- 
chevéques de Lyon. Pp. 164. Lons- 
le-Saunier: Mayet. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

Puatina (B.) The lives of the popes, 
from the time of Jesus Christ, transl. 
into English. Ed. by W. Benham. 


Pp. 274. London: Griffith & Farran. 
1). 

Pores. Acta pontificum Romanorum in- 
edita. Urkunden der Piipste [590- 
1197]. Ed. by J. von Pflugk-Harttung. 
Ill. Pp. 506. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 

— Epistole seculi XIII e regestis ponti- 
ficum Romanorum selecte per G. H. 
Pertz. Ed. by C. Rodenberg. (Monu- 
menta Germanie Historica.) II. Pp. 
626. Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 18 m. 

—— Der Liber cancellarie apostolice 
vom Jahre 1380, und der Stilus palatii 
abbreviatus Dietrichs von Nieheim. 
Ed. by G. Erler. Pp. xxx, 234. Leip- 

‘ zig: Veit. 7m. 

Ricnov (L.) Histoire de l’Eglise. II. 
Pp. 592, maps. Paris: Lethielleux. 
16mo. 4 f. 

Satvaentni (E.) 8S. Antonio di Padova e 
i suoi tempi [1195-1231]. Pp. 312, 
Turin: Roux. 51. 

Sipontr (Gai Sollii Apollinaris) Epistule 
et carmina, ed. by C. Luetjohann. 
Fausti aliorumque epistule ad Ruri- 
cium aliosque, Ruricii epistule, ed. by 
B. Krusch. (Monumenta Germania 
Historica. Auctores Antiquissimi. VIII.) 
Pp. lxxviii, 484. Berlin: Weidmann. 
4to. 16m. 

Sonm (R.) Kirchengeschichte im Grund- 
riss. Pp. 194. Leipzig: Béhme. 
2°80 m. 

Sommer (J.G.) Das Aposteldekret (Act. 
xv); Entstehung, Inhalt, und Ge- 
schichte seiner Wirksamkeit in der 
christlichen Kirche. (Theologische 
Studien und Skizzen aus Ostpreussen, 
IV.) Pp. 54. Kénigsberg: Hartung. 
1°50 m. 

TryxuauseR (G.) Topographisch-his- 
torisch-statistische Beschreibung der 
Diécese Brixen mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung der Kulturgeschichte und 
der noch vorhandenen Kunst- und Bau- 
denkmale aus der Vorzeit. Continued 
by L. Rapp. IV, 1-3. Brixen: Weger. 

Voss (W.) Die Verhandlungen Pius IV 
mit den katholischen Miichten iiber die 
Neuberufung des Tridentiner Concils 
1650 bis zum Erlass der Indiktionsbulle 
29 Nov. 1650. Historische Abhandlung. 
Pp. 136. Leipzig: Fock. 1:80 m. 


V. MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


Aset (S.) Jahrbiicher des friinkischen 
Reiches unter Karl dem Grossen. I: 
[768-788]. 2te Auflage bearbeitet von 
B. Simson. Pp. 698. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 16 m. 

Atserpinck-Taim (P.) Karolingische 
munten. Pp. 3. Ghent: Leliaert, 
Siffer, & Cie. 20. 

Braptey (H.) The Goths, from the 
earliest times to the end of the Gothic 
dominion in Spain. Pp. 396. London: 
Unwin. 5/. 


‘Giasson (E.) Histoire du droit et des 


institutions de la France. II: Epoque 
franque. Pp. xl, 624. Paris: Pichon. 
10 f. 

Heermann (0.) Die Gefechtsfiihrung 
abendlindischer Heere im Orient in der 
Epoche des ersten Kreuzzugs. Pp. 
130. Marburg: Elwert. 2°40 m. 

Jacoss (E.) Die Schiitzenkleinodien und 
das Papageienschiessen: ein Beitrag 
zur Kulturgeschichte des Mittelalters. 
Pp. 136. Wernigerode: Jiittner. 3 m. 

Keuueter (F.J.) Die Landfriedensbiinde 
zwischen. Maas und Rhein im vier- 
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zehnten Jahrhundert. (Lindner’s Miin- 
sterische Beitrige zur Geschichtsfor- 
schung, XI.) Pp. 100. Paderborn: 
Schéningh. 2m. 

Kocn (H.) Richard von Cornwall. I: 
[1209-1257].- Pp. 143. Strassburg: 
Heitz. 2m. 


Korune (C.) Die Geschlechtsverbindungen 
der Unfreien im frankischen Recht. 
(Gierke’s Untersuchungen zur deut- 
schen Staats- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
XXII.) Pp. 36. Breslau: Koebner. 
1-20 m. 


JupeN, Regesten zur Geschichte der, im 
friinkischen und deutschen Reiche bis 
zum Jahre 1273. Edited by J. Aronius. 


I: Bis zum Jahre 1033. 
Berlin: Simion. 4to. 3°20 m. 
Martens (W.) Heinrich IV und Gregor 
VII nach der Schilderung von Ranke’s 
‘ Weltgeschichte:’ Kritische Betrach- 
tungen. Pp. 91. Danzig: Weber. 2 m. 
Ranke (Leopold von). Weltgeschichte. 
VIII: Kreuzziige und pipstliche Welt- 
herrschaft [XII. und XIII. Jahr- 
hunderte.] Edited by A. Dove, G. 
Winter, & T. Wiedemann. Pp. 655. 
Leipzig : Duncker & Humblot. 17 m. 
Wistutanus (H.) Gregor VII und 
Heinrich IV: Kritische Beleuchtung 
der Schrift, ‘ Heinrich IV und Gregor 
VII,’ von W. Martens. Pp. 63. Danzig: 
Lehmann. 1m. 


VI. MODERN HISTORY 


Aversacn (B.) La diplomatie frangaise 
et la cour de Saxe [1648-1680]. 
Paris: Hachette. 10 f. 

Bapen-Duriach (Karl Gustav, Marggraf 
von). Berichte von dem Feldzuge in 
Ungarn [1685-1686]. Edited by K. 
Gotz. Pp. 68. Budapest: Kilian. 
1:50 m. 

Cuugvet (A.) Les guerres de la Révolu- 
tion: La retraite de Brunswick. Pp. 
277. Paris: Cerf. 18mo. 3°50 f. 

CzartToryski (prince Adam), Memoirs of, 
and his corresponderce with Alexander 
I; with documents relative to the 
prince’s negotiations with Pitt, Fox, 
and Brougham, &c. Edited by A. 
Gielgud. 2 vol. Pp. 706. London: 
Remington. 25). 

Hresstcu (C., Freiherr von). Spanische 
Successions-Krieg : Feldzug 1710, nach 
den Feld-Akten und anderen authen- 
tischen Quellen. (Feldziige des Prinzen 
Eugen von Savoyen, XII.) Pp. 631 & 
467. Vienna: Gerold. 30m. 

Howuaenver (A.) Strassburg im franzé- 
sischen Kriege [1552]. (Beitriige zur 
Landes- und Volkskunde von Elsass- 
Lothringen, VI.) Pp. 68. Strassburg: 
Heitz. 1:50 m. 

Hoppe (Israel), Burggraf zu Elbing. Ge- 
schichte des ersten schwedisch-polni- 
schen Krieges in Preussen, nebst 
Anhang. Edited by M. Toeppen. I. 
(Die preussischen Geschichtschreiber 
der sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahr- 
hunderte, V, 1.) Pp. 400. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot. 9 m. 

JURIEN DE LA GRavVIERE (vice-amiral), 
La guerre de Chypre et la bataille de 
Lépante. 2 vol. Pp. xlvi, 198, 262; 
maps. Paris: Plon. 12mo. 

Martens (baron C. de) & Cussy (baron F. 
de). Recueil manuel et pratique de 
traités et conventions, sur lesquels sont 
établis les relations et les rapports 
existant aujourd’hui entre les divers 
états souverains du globe, depuis 
l’année 1760 jusqu’d l’époque actuelle. 
Second series. By F. H. Geffcken. 


III: [1879-1885]. 
Brockhaus. 13 m. 

Miuxenseck (E.) Etude sur les origines 
de la Sainte-Alliance. Pp. 332. Stras- 
burg: Heitz. 

Miuiwertu-GArtner (F., Freiherr von). 
Spanische Successions-Krieg : Feldzug 
1711. (Feldziige des Prinzen Eugen 
von Savoyen, XIII.) Pp. 550 & 168. 
Vienna: Gerold. 30m. 

Nonnac (P. de). Erasme en Italie, étude 
sur un épisode de la Renaissance ac- 
compagnée de 12 lettres inédites 
d’Erasme. Pp. 139. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 3°50 f. 

Puiuippson (M.) Die neuere Zeit. II. 
(Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, VIII.) 
Pp. 669, illustr. Berlin: Grote. 15 m. 

RorssterR (Hauptmann von). Vergleich 
des Feldzuges [1809] am Tajo mit den 
Kimpfen [1870-1871] an der Loire: 
Vortrag. Torres-Vedras und Cekmedze; 
ein kriegsgeschichtliches Vergleich : 
Vortrag. (Beiheft zum Militir-Wochen- 
blatt, 1888, I.) Pp. 50, maps. Berlin: 
Mittler. 1m. 

Rotnan (G.) Souvenirs diplomatiques : 
La Prusse et son roi pendant la guerre 
de Crimée. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
7°50. 

Srorerk (F.) Nouveau recueil général de 
traités et autres actes relatifs aux 
rapports de droit international. Con- 
tinuation du grand recueil de G. F. de 
Martens. 2nd series, XII,3. Pp. 820. 
Géttingen: Dieterich. 33 m. 

Srrarz (R.) Die Revolutionen der Jahre 
1848 und 1849 in Europa, geschichtlich 
dargestellt. I: Die Februar-Revolution 
und ihre nichsten Folgen. Pp. 378. 
Heidelberg: Winter. 6 m. 

Txeat (G. McC.) History of South Africa 
[1485-1691]. Pp. 450, maps. London: 
Sonnenschein. 15). 

ZetssperG (H. R. von). Zur Geschichte 
der Riumung Belgiens und des pol- 
nischen Aufstandes [1794], nach Lacy’s 
Vortrigen an den Kaiser. Pp. 87. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 1°40 m. 


Pp. 705. Leipzig: 
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Vil. FRENCH HISTORY 


Bavprmiart (A.) Les prétentions de 
Philippe V a la couronne de France, 
d’aprés des documents inédits. Pp. 71. 
Paris: Picard. 

BeavreparrE (C. de). Cahiers des états 
de Normandie sous le régne de Henri 
III: Documents relatifs 4 ces assem- 
blées. I: [1574-1581]. Pp. 441. 
Rouen: Métérie. 12 f. 

Bowzes (Emily). Madame de Maintenon. 
Pp. 358. London: Kegan Paul. 7/6. 

Caprer (L.) Les états de Béarn depuis 
leurs origines jusqu’au commencement 
du XVI° siécle : Etude sur l'histoire et 
Vadministration d’un pays 4d’états. 
Paris: Picard. 10 f. 

Canet (V.) Jeanne d’Arc et sa mission 
nationale. Pp. 408. Bruges: Desclée 
et De Brouwer. 4 f. 

Carnot. La fusion des partis; mémoire 
adressé au roi en juillet 1814. Pp. 96. 
Paris: Liseux. 18mo. 1°25 f. 

CuevrevuL (H.) Piéces sur la Ligue en 
Bourgogne : Signe et presage de l’oiseau 
dict allerion, qui frapé d’un coup de 
Vennemy, vint tomber au camp du roy 
pres Dijon (1595); discours veritable 
de la deffaite des Bourguignons 4 Ville- 
franche, ville frontiere de la province 
de Champagne, sur la riviere de Meuse, 
la nuict du dimanche au lundy 4° jour 
d’aoust 1597, avec le nombre des morts 
et prisonniers. Pp. 22. Paris: Martin. 
12mo. 5 f. 

Cocksurn (admiral sir G.) Extract from 
a diary, with particular reference to 
gen. Napoleon Buonaparte on passage 
from England to St. Helena in 1815 on 
board H.M.S. Northumberland. Pp. 
96. London: Simpkin. 2/. 

Communay (A.) Esquisses biographiques : 
Les grands négociants bordelais au 
XVIII° siécle. Paris: Champion. 6 f. 

Darmon (A.) Histoire d’un parti: Les 
irréconciliables sous l’empire [1867- 
1869]. Paris: Dentu. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

Desciozeaux (G.) Gabrielle d’Estrées et 
Sully. Pp. 55. Nogent-le-Rotrou : 
Daupeley-Gouverneur. 

Du FresNne bE Beaucourt (G.) Histoire 
de Charles VII. IV: L’expansion de 
la royauté [1444-1449]. Paris: Li- 
brairie dela Société bibliographique. 8 f. 

Emprre, Histoire anecdotique du Second, 
par un ancien fonctionnaire. Paris: 
Dentu. 7°50 f. 

Fipré (L.) Histoire de Carcassonne, ville 
basse et cité. Pp. 455, plate. Carcas- 
sonne: Pomiés. l6mo. 6 f. 

Gravis (H.) Histoire de Bordeaux. Pp. 
435. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 6 f. 

Hame (E.) Histoire de France depuis la 
Révolution jusqu’é la chute du second 
Empire. 4° série: Histoire de la Res- 
tauration, faisant suite a l’Histoire du 
premier Empire [avril 1814-juillet 


I. Pp. 569. Paris: Jouvet. 
7°50 f. 

Husert (T.) Inventaire-sommaire des 
archives départementales du départe- 
ment de l’Indre antérieures 4& 1790 
(série A). Clergé séculier ; apanage du 
comte d’Artois, duché de Chiteauroux. 
Pp. 112. Chiteauroux: Aupetit. 4to. 

Impert DE Sarmnt-Amanp.—La duchesse 
de Berry et la cour de Charles X. 
Paris: Dentu. 12mo. 3°50 f. 

La Cour pe 1a Piyarpiire (L.) Inven- 
taire-sommaire des archives départe- 
mentales ant4rieures 41790. Heérault. 
Archives civiles. Série C, III. Pp. 
484. Montpellier: Ricard. 4to. 15 f. 

La Ferrrére (H. de). Lettres de Cathe- 
rine de Médicis. III: (1567-1570). 
Pp. lxviii, 432.. Paris: Hachette. 4to. 
12 f. 

Lasteyrie (R. de). Histoire générale de 
Paris. Cartulaire général de Paris, ou 
Recueil de documents relatifs 4 l’his- 
toire et 4 la topographie de Paris. I: 
[528-1180]. Pp. lxv, 570, 5 plates. 
Paris: Champion. 4to. 40 f. 

Lerranc (A.) Histoire de la ville de 
Noyon et de ses institutions jusqu’a la 
fin du treiziéme siécle. (Bibliothéque 
de l’Ecole des Hautes Etudes, LXXV.) 
Pp. 259. Paris: Vieweg. 6 f. 

Leeranp (L.) L’université de Douai 
[1530-1790]. Pp. 78. Douai: Crépin. 
3°50 f. 


Leroy (G.) Histoire de Melun depuis les 
temps les plus reculés jusqu’é nos 
j Pp. 520, plate. Melun: Drosne. 
7°50 f 


Mavipat (J.) & Laurent (E.) Archives 
parlementaires de 178741860. XXVIII: 
(6 au 28 juillet 1791). Pp. 812. Paris: 
Dupont. 20 f. 

—— Archives parlementaires de 1787 
& 1860. 2° série, LXVI: [7 janvier au 
18 février 1831]. Pp. 791. Paris: Du- 
pont. 20f. 

Micuet (G.) Vauban. 
Paris: Guillaumin. 

Ovrsez (N. N.) 
normande, 
card, 5f. 

Peyre (R.) Napoléon I* et son temps: 
histoire militaire, gouvernement inté- 
rieur, lettres, sciences, et arts. Pp. 
894, illustr. Paris: Firmin-Didot. 
4to. 30f. 

Porret (E.) Histoire de la conciergerie du 
palais de Paris depuis les origines’jus- 
qu’é nos jours [1031-1886]. Pp. 276. 
Paris: Quantin. 18mo. 2°50 f. 

Rampavp (A.) Histoire de la civilisation 
contemporaine en France. Paris: 
Colin. 12mo. 5f. 

Rovvitre (F.) Histoire de la révolution 
francaise dans le département du Gard: 


Dime royale, 
16mo. 1°50 f. 

Nouvelle biographie 
Supplément. Paris: Pi- 
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La Constituante [1788-1791]. 
Lechevalier. 12mo. 7 f. 

Smonp (E.) Histoire militaire de France 
{1643-1871}. 2 vol. Paris: Lavau- 
zelle. 32mo. 1°20 f. 

VarseEn (J.) Lettres de Louis XI, roi de 
France, publiées d’aprés les originaux, 
pour la Société de l’histoire de France. 
III: [1465-1469]. Pp. 395. Paris: 
Laurens. 9 f. 

Wexscuincer (H.) Le duc d’Enghien 
{1772-1804]. Paris: Plon. Pp. 498. 8 f. 

ZewwER (B.) Catherine de Médicis et les 
protestants [1562-1570]: extraits de 
Castelnau, des. lettres de Catherine de 


Paris : 


Médicis, de Tavannes, de Brantéme, des 
Mémoires de Marguerite de Valois, de 
Bordenave, etc. Pp. 184, illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 16mo. 50 cent. 

ZetuER (B.) La St.-Barthélemy [1570- 
1574]: extraits de Bordenave, des lettres 
de Jeanne d’Albret, des Mémoires de Mar- 
guerite de Valois, des Economies royales, 
de Brantéme, de Tavannes, du duc de 
Bouillon, etc. Pp. 167, illustr. Paris: 
Hachette. 16mo. 50 cent. 

Henri IV et Sully; Marie de Mé- 
dicis [1598-1601]: Extraits des Econo- 
mies royales de Sully, etc. [Illustr. 
Paris: Hachette. 16mo. 50 cent. 


Vill. GERMAN HISTORY 


(Including Austrra-Huneary) 


BereGner (R.) Die deutschen Kolonien in 
Ungarn. Pp. 42. (Geographische 
Universalbibliothek, XXIII.) Weimar: 
Bibliograph. Institut. 30 pf. 

Brmermann (H. J.) Neuere Siedelungen 
auf siiddeutschen Boden. (Lehmann’s 
Forschungen zur deutschen Landes- und 
Volkskunde, II, 5.) Pp. 41. Stuttgart : 
Engelhorn. 1°25 m. 


Broeure (duc de). Marie-Thérése impéra- — 


trice |1744-1746]. I, Il. Paris: Cal- 
mann Lévy. 15 f. 

CuatypaEus (R.) Geschichte Ditmar- 

‘ schens bis zur Eroberung des Landes im 
Jahre 1559, mit einer Karte des Landes 
Ditmarschen. Pp. 329. Kiel: Lipsius 
& Tischer. 5m. 

Cotoene.—Das Buch Weinsberg: Kélner 
Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem sechzehnten 
Jahrhundert. Edited by K. Héhlbaum. 
II. (Publikationen der Gesellschaft fiir 
rheinische Geschichtskunde, IV.) Pp. 
443. Leipzig: Dirr. 10m. 

Daun (F.) Deutsche Geschichte. I: 
Geschichte der deutschen Urzeit bis auf 
814. (Geschichte der europiischen 
Staaten.) Pp. 751. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes. 25 m. 

Detsriicx (H.) Ueber den Feldzugsplan 
Friedrichs des Grossen [1757]. (Beiheft 
zum Militér-Wochenblatt, 1887.) Ber- 
lin: Mittler. 1.50 m. “ 

FRANKFURT AN DER OpER.—Altere Uni- 
versitits-Matrikel. I: Universitit 
Frankfurt an der Oder. Edited by E. 
Friedlaender, with co-operation of G. 
Liebe & E. Thuner. I: 1506-1648. 
(Publikationen aus den preussischen 
Staatsarchiven, XXXII.) Pp. 793. 
Leipzig: Hirzel. 20 m. 

Grotmann (L. von). Tagebuch iiber den 
Feldzug des Erbgrossherzogs Karl von 
Baden [1806-1807]. Edited by F. von 
der Wengen. Pp. 114. Freiburg: 
Herder. 2 m. 

Herrmann (G. M.G. von). Das alte und 
neue Kronstadt: ein Beitrag zur Ge- 
schichte Siebenbiirgens im achtzehnten 
Jahrhundert edited by O. von Meltzl. 





II: Von dem Regierungsantritt Kaiser 
Josephs II bis zum Ende desachtzehnten 
Jahrhunderts [1780-1800]. Pp. 664, 
Hermannstadt: Michaelis. 9 m. 

HitpesHem, Urkundenbuch der Stadt. 
Edited by R. Doebner. III: [1401- 
1427]. Pp. 856. Hildesheim: Ger- 
stenberg. 18 m. 

Huser (A.) Geschichte Oesterreichs, 
Ill. (Geschichte der europiiischen 
Staaten, XLIX, 1.) Pp. 563. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 11m. 

Human (R. A.) Chronik der Stadt, der 
Didzese, und des Herzogtums Hildburg- 
hausen. I: Chronik der Stadt Hild- 
burghausen. Pp. 702, plan and illustr, 
Hildburghausen: Kesselring. 5 m. 

Ketter (L.) Die Gegenreformation in 
Westfalen und am Niederrhein. Akten- 
stiicke und Erliuterungen, zusammen- 
gestellt. IL: [1585-1609]. (Publika- 
tionen aus den preussischen Staatsar- 
chiven, XXXIII.) Pp. 698. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 16m. 

Letst (F.) Quellen-Beitrige zur Ge- 
schichte des Bauern-Aufruhrs in Salz- 
burg [1525-1526]. Pp. 171. Salzburg: 
Kerber. 3°50 m. 

Lxopvotpo I, Imperatore, Corrispondenza 
epistolare tra, ed il P. Marco d’Aviano, 
Capuccino, dai manoscritti originali 
tratta e pubblicata da O. Klopp. Pp. 
328. Graz: Styria. Fol. 10m. 

Mansretp, Urkundenbuch der Kléster der 
Grafschaft, edited by M. Kriihne. (Ge- 
schichtsquellen der Provinz Sachsen 
und angrenzender Gebiete, XX.) Pp. 
780, plates & map. Halle: Hendel. 
16 m. 

Menzet (K.) Geschichte von Nassau von 
der Mitte des vierzehnten Jahrunderts. 
III, 1. (Schliephake’s Geschichte von 
Nassau von den iiltesten Zeiten bis auf 
die Gegenwart, auf der Grundlage 
urkundlicher Quellenforschung, VII, I.) 
Pp. 352. Wiesbaden: Kreidel. 5 m. 

Merrte (A.) Die grosse Dortmunder Fehde 
[1388-1389], nebst Urkundenbuch. 
(Beitrige zur Geschichte Dortmunds 
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und der Grafschaft Mark, IV.) Pp. 
296, map. Dortmund: Képpen. 
5°50 m. 

Monvumenta Germanie historica. Scrip- 
tores. XXVIII. Pp. 700. Hanover: 
Hahn. Fol. 38m. 

Mitverstept (G. A. von). Die branden- 
burgische Kriegsmacht unter dem 
Grossen Kurfiirsten. Quellenmiissige 
Darstellung, mit einer Beigabe bisher 
ungedruckter Urkunden. Pp. 813. 
Magdeburg: Baensch. 12 m. 

Natzmer (G. E. von). Unter den Hohen- 
zollern. Denkwiirdigkeiten aus dem 
Leben des Generals Oldwig von 
Natzmer, aus der Zeit Friedrich Wil- 
hems III. IL: [1832-1839]. Pp. 338. 
Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 6 m. 

Necrotoeia Germanie (Monumenta Ger- 
manie Historica). I: Dicceses Augus- 
tensis, Constantiensis, Curiensis, 2. 
Edited by L. Baumann. (Complete, 
pp. 798.) Berlin: Weidmann. 4to. 
14 m. (Complete volume, 24 m.) 

Prrpram (A. F.) Beitrag zur Geschichte 
des Rheinbundes yon 1658. Pp. 100. 
Vienna: Tempsky. 

REIcHsTaGSAKTEN, Deutsche. VI: Deut- 
sche Reichstagsacten unter Kénig 
Ruprecht. IIL: [1406-1410]. Edited 
by J. Weizsiicker. Pp. 833. Gotha: 
F. A. Perthes. 4to. 46m. 

Remmann (E.) Neuere Geschichte des 
preussischen Staates vom Hubertus- 
burger Frieden bis zum Wiener Kon- 
gress. II. (Geschichte der europiiischen 
Staaten, L, 1.) Pp. 702. Gotha: F. 
A. Perthes. 13 m. 

Rocuout (H.) Zur Geschichte der 
Annexion des Elsass durch die Krone 
Frankreichs : Historische Aufsitze auf 
Grund archivalischer Dokumente. Pp. 
161. Gotha: F. A. Perthes. 3m. 


IX. HISTORY OF GREAT 


Aneto-JewisH historical exhibition, 
Papers read at the, {1887]. (Publica- 
tions of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Ex- 
hibition, 1.) Pp. 304. London: Jewish 
Chronicle office. 7/6. 

ArcHER (major J. H. Lawrence). The 
British army: its regimental records, 
badges, devices, &c. Pp. 640. London: 
Bell. 31/6. 

Asutey (W. J.) Introduction to English 
economic history and theory. I. 1: 
The middle ages. Pp. 244. London: 
Rivington. 5). 

Barnarp (F. P.) Strongbow’s conquest 
of Ireland. Pp. 192, map &c. London: 
Nutt. 18mo. 1/. 

Bevan (rev. W. L.) St. David’s. (‘Dio- 
e Histories.’) London: 8. P. C. K. 

6. 

Buiveett (rev. T. E.) Life of the blessed 
John Fisher, bishop of Rochester, car- 
dinal and martyr. London: Burns & 
Oates. 7/6. 


Scueicun (F.) Leopold I und die dster- 
reichische Politik wihrend des Revolu- 
tionskrieges [1667-1668]. Pp. 110. 
Leipzig: Wiegand. 1°50 m. 

Scuuntre (A.) Geschichte der Habs- 
burger in den ersten drei Jahrhun- 
derten: Studien. Pp. 152, map, &c. 
Innsbruck: Wagner. 4 m. 


Scuutrze (W.) Geschichte der preus- 
sischen Regieverwaltung [1766-1786] : 
ein historisch-kritisches Versuch. I: 
Die Organisation der Regie [1766-1786] 
und die Reform der Akzise [1766-1770]. 
(Schmoller’s Staats- und socialwissen- 
schaftliche Forschungen, VII, 3.) Pp. 
431. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 
9°60 'm. 

Scuwartz (F.) Organisation und Ver- 
pflegung der preussischen Landmilizen 
im siebenjahrigen Kriege: ein Beitrag 
zur preussischen Militir- und Steuer- 
geschichte. (Schmoller’s Staats- und 
socialwissenschaftliche Forschungen, 
VII, 4.) Pp. 200. Leipzig: Duncker 
& Humblot. 4-60 m. 

Turtte (H.) History of Prussia under 
Frederic the Great [1740-1745]. 2 vol. 
Pp. 660. London: Longmans. 18). 

Wicumann (E. H.) Hamburgische Ge- 
schichte in Darstellungen aus alter und 
never Zeit. I. Pp. 151. Hamburg: 
Meissner. 4to. 8 m. 

Wieeanp (W.) Friedrich der Grosse im 
Urteil der Nachwelt: Vortrag. Pp. 31. 
Strassburg: Heitz. 80 pf. 

Wirrer (J.) Die Beziehungen und der 
Verkehr des Kurfiirsten Moritz von 
Sachsen mit dem rémischen Kdénige 
Ferdinand seit dem Abschlusse der 
Wittenberger Kapitulation bis zum 
Passauer Vertrage. Pp. 88. Neustadt 
an der Haardt: Gottschick-Witter. 2 m, 


BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Bricut (rev. J. F.) History of England, 
IV: Growth of democracy [1837-1880]. 
Pp. 620, maps. London : Rivington. 6/. 

CreicuTon (rev. M.) Cardinal Wolsey. 
Pp. 226. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Cocxsurn (lord). An examination of the 
trials for sedition which have hitherto 
occurred in Scotland. 2 vol. Pp. 650. 
Edinburgh: Douglas. 28/. 

Cox = sir G.) Life of J. W. Colenso, 
bishop of Natal. 2 vol. Pp. 1450. 
London: Ridgway, 36/. 

Curts (rev. E. L.) Colchester. (‘ Historic 
Towns.’) Pp. 222. London: Longmans. 
3/6. 

Denton (rev. W.) England in the fifteenth 
century. Pp.334. London: Bell. 12/. 

Domespay studies: being the Papers 
read at the meetings of the Domesday 
Commemoration, 1886. With a biblio- 
graphy of Domesday Book, &. Ed. by 
P. E. Dove. I. Pp. 386. London: 
Longmans. 4to. 18/. 
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Dowett (S.) A history of taxation and 
taxes in England, from the earliest 
times to the year 1885. 2nd ed., revised 
and altered. 4 vol. London: Long- 
mans. 21). 

Guert (J. T.) History of the Irish 
Confederation and the war in Ireland 
(1641-1645). I-IV. Printed for sub- 
scribers. London : Quaritch. 4to. 168/. 

Gitow (J.) A literary and biographical 
history, or, bibliographical dictionary 
of the English catholics, from the 
breach with Rome, in 1534, to the 
present time. III: Grah-Kem. Pp. 
688. London: Burns & Oates. 15/. 

Harxison (F.) Oliver Cromwell. Pp. 
228. London: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Hurron (rev. W. H.) Simon de Montfort 
and his cause [1251-1266]. Extracts 
from the writings of Robert of Glou- 
cester, Matthew Paris, William Ris- 
hanger, Thomas of Wykes, &c. (‘ English 
history by contemporary writers.’) Pp. 
182. London: Nutt. 18mo. 1). 

Jacops (J.) & Wor (L.) Bibliotheca 
Anglo-Judaica: a bibliographical guide 
to Anglo-Jewish history. (Publications 
of the Anglo-Jewish Historical Exhibi- 
tion, III.) Pp. 231. London: Jewish 
Chronicle office. 7/6. 

Krintocn (M.G. J.) A history of Scotland, 
chiefly in its ecclesiastical aspect. 2 
vol. Pp. 720. Edinburgh: Grant. 
12mo. 7/. 

Lone (W. H.) The Oglander memoirs : 
extracts from the manuscripts of sir 
J. Oglander, kt., of Nunwell, Isle of 
Wight. London: Reeves & Turner. 
4to. 10/6. 

MarxHam (Clements R.) ‘The Fighting 
Veres:’ Lives of sir Francis Vere, 
general of the queen’s forces in the 

. Low Countries, governor of the Brill 
and of Portsmouth; and of sir Horace 
Vere, general of the English forces in 
the Low Countries, governor of the 
Brill, master-general of ordnance, and- 


X. ITALIAN 


Barr (A.) Die Beziehungen Venedigs 
zum Kaiserreiche in der staufischen 
Zeit: Preisschrift. Pp. 126. Inns- 
bruck: Wagner. 2°80 m. 

Barsatato (F.) Il Principato Ulteriore: 
la geografia e la storia della provincia 
di Avellino. Pp. 87. Turin: Fina. 

Barsrert (L.) Compendio cronologico 
della storia di Crema dalla sua fonda- 
zione fino ai nostri giorni. Pp. 124. 
Crema: Anselmi. 16mo. 

Betim1 (G. M.) Notizie storiche del 
celebre monastero benedettino di San 
Giovanni in Venere, con note e docu- 
menti e tre dissertazioni inedite dell’ 
abate Pietro Pollidore. Pp. 108. Lan- 
ciano: Tommasini. 2 1. 

Berrotott: (A.) Divertimenti pubblici 
nelle feste religiose del secolo XVIII 
dentro e fuori delle porte di Roma: 
ricerche nell’ archivio di stato romano. 
Pp. 32. Rome: tip. delle Scienze fisiche 


baron Vere of Tilbury. Pp. 492. Lon- 
don: Low. 18). 

ParneEty (col. the hon. A.) The war of 
the succession in Spain during the reign 
of queen Anne [1702-1711], based on 
original manuscripts and contemporary 
records. Pp. 346. London: Bell. 14/. 

Puiuiotr (rev. H. W.) Hereford. (‘ Dio- 
cesan Histories.’) London: 8.P.C.K. 3/. 

Prospy (W. H. B.) Annals of the low 
church party in England, down to the 
death of archbishop Tait. I. Pp. 530. 
London: Hayes. 12/. 

Rocert pE Wenpover Chronica sive 
Flores historiarum. Ed. by H. G. 
Hewlett. II. London: Published under 
the direction of the master of the rolls. 
10/. 

Sanvers (Ll. C.) Life of viscount Pal- 
merston. Pp. 247. London: Allen. 
2/6. 

Sprmumann (J.) 8.J. Die englischen Mar- 
tyrer unter Elisabeth bis 1583: ein 
Beitrag zur Kirchengeschichte des 
sechzehnten Jahrhunderts. Pp. 319. 
Freiburg: Herder. 4°20 m. 

Sratt (B.) Englische Kolonialpolitik im 
vorigen Jahrhundert: der Abfall der 
amerikanischen Kolonien im Parla- 
mente. Pp. 36.. Berlin: Bernstein. 

SrerHEn (L.) Dictionary of national bio- 
graphy. XV: Diamond—Drake. Lon- 
don: Smith & Elder. 15/. 

Tuomas (canon). St. Asaph. (‘ Diocesan 
Histories.’) London: 8. P. C. K. 2/. 

Tram (H.D.) William the Third. Lon- 
don: Macmillan. 2/6. 

Uuster, Annals of, otherwise annals of 
Senat; a chronicle of Irish affairs 
[431-1540]. I: [431-1056]. London: 
H.M. Stationery Office. 10/. 

Wi.etmM1 monachi Malmesbiriensis de 
regum gestis Anglorum libri V, et His- 
torie novelle libri III. Ed. by W. 
Stubbs, bishop of Chester. I.. London: 
published under the direction of the 
master of the rolls. 10/. 


HISTORY 


e matematiche. 4to. 
narroti,’ 1887, X-XI.) 

Cavour (Camillo) Lettere edite ed inedite. 
Ed. by L. Chiala. VI.. Pp. 746. Turin: 
Roux. 10 1. Index to the complete 
work by C. Isaia. Pp. 93. 21. 

GaripaLpiI (Giuseppe) Memorie autobio- 
grafiche. Pp. 489. Florence: Barbéra. 
1l6mo. 31. 


Mantva.—Gli statuti dell’ arte dei mura- 
tori di Mantova [1338-1520]. Ed. by 
L. Franchi. Pp. 23. Mantua: stab. 
tip. lit. Mondovi. 

Mavrrin (P.) Gli Ebrei sotto la domina- 
zione romana. I. Pp. 310. Rome: 
Bocca. 51, 

Merxet (C.) Una pretesa dominazione 
provenzale in Piemonte nel secolo tre- 
decimo. Pp. 86. Turin: Paravia. 
(From the ‘ Miscellanea di Storia Ita- 
liana,’ 2nd ser. XI.) 


(From ‘Tl Buo- 
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Prsrou.—Statutum potestatis comunis 
Pistorii anni MCCLXXXXVI. Nunc 
primum edidit Ludoviceus Zdekauer. 
Precedit de statutis Pistoriensibus se- 

- euli xm dissertatio. Pp. lxviii, 343. 
Milan: Hoepli. 4to. 201. 

Ramer (J.) Diario bolognese. Ed. by 
O. Guerrini & C. Ricci. Pp. 188. Bo- 
logna: Regia tip. 4to. 12501. (From 
the ‘Monumenti storici pertinenti alle 
provincie della Romagna.’) 

Rosertr (G.) Vittorio Amedeo II a Ve- 
nezia [1687]. Pp. 23. Turin: Derossi. 

ASanevo (Luisa) La regina Anna di Savoia: 
studio storico su documenti inediti. 
Pp. 510. Turin: Unione tip.-ed. 51. 

Savora (Vittorio Amedeo II di). Lettere 


‘ a Gaspare Maria conte di Morozzo, 
marchese Della Rocca, suo ambas- 
ciatore a Madrid [1713-1717]. Ed. by 
E. Morozzo Della Rocca. Pp. 300. 
Turin: Paravia. (From the ‘ Miscel- 
lanea di Storia Italiana,’ 2nd ser. XI.) 

S1cr.y.—Cronicon Siculum incerti authoris 
ab anno 340 ad annum 1396 in forma 
diarii ex inedito codice Ottoboniano 
Vaticano cura et studio J. de Blasiis. 
Pp. 143. Naples: Giannini. 4to. 121. 

Sormn (E.) Histoire de l’Italie depuis 
1815 jusqu’aé la mort de Victor-Em- 
manuel. Paris: Alean. 12mo. 3°50 f. 


Usszeiio (L.) Lanzo: 
Pp. 393. Turin: Roux. 


studio storico. 
3-50 1. 


XI. HISTORY OF THE NETHERLANDS 


Bizevt pe 1a Bienonays (P.) 
inédites: Prise de Namur [1692]; 
Bataille de Neerwinde [1693]. Edited 
by 8S. de La Nicolliére-Teijeiro. Pp. 29. 
Nantes: Forest & Grimaud. 

‘Bramer (K.) Nationalitit und Sprache 
im Ko6nigreiche Belgien. Stuttgart: 
Engelhorn. 

CuaEys (P.) 


Lettres 


Pages d'histoire locale 
gantoise. II. Pp. 256. Ghent: Van 
Doosselaere. 12mo. 2°50 f. 

De Coster (L.) & Everarnts (A. J.) 
Atlas contenant toutes les monnaies du 
Brabant frappées depuis l’an 1000 
jusqu’en 1506. 51 plates. Brussels: 
Dupriez. 4to. 12 f. 

-Huysrecuts (P.) Résumé de V’histoire 
du commerce et de Jl industrie en 
Belgique, des temps les plus reculés 
jusqu’aA l’émancipation de Charles 
Quint [1515]. Pp. 236. Bruges: 
Maerten-Meissner. 2°50 f. 

Knarr (A.) Die Belagerung der Festung 
Luxemburg durch die Franzosen unter 


Maréchal de Créqui [1684]. 
map. Luxemburg: Heintze. 1m. 
Maaner (C.F. van). Aanteekeningen van 
het verhandelde over de grondwet van 
1815. Pp. 40, 286. Dordrecht: Blussé 

& Van Braam. 3°40 fi. 

Marrurev (E.) L’avouerie de 
étude historique. Pp. 57. Antwerp: 
Peasky. 2 f. (From the ‘ Annales de 
l’Académie d’archéologie de Belgique,’ 
1885.) 

Moxe (G.H.) Geillustreerde geschiedenis 
van Belgié. Pp. 922. Brussels: 
Lebégue. 

Srazs (J.) Antwerpsche reizigers van de 
vroegste tijden tot op heden. Pp. 503. 
Antwerp: Janssens. 5 f. 

VanpER HarGcHEN (V.) Inventaire des 
archives de la ville de Gand, établisse- 
ments religieux. I. Pp. 144. Ghent: 
Hoste. 2°50 f. 

Wavrers (A.) La Belgique ancienne et 
moderne. Géographie et histoire des 
communes belges. V. Pp. 2438. 
Brussels: Decq. 7 f. 


Pp. 70, 


Mons: 


XII. SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY 


Bravcuet (L.) Formation et dissolution 
du mariage dans le droit islandais du 
moyen fge. Pp. 42. Paris: Larose & 
Forcel. (From the ‘ Nouvelle Revue His- 
torique de Droit Francais et Etranger.) 


Kentzrt (0.) Die Insel Gotland im 
Besitz des deutschen Ordens [1398- 
1408}. Pp. 58. Kénigsberg: Griife & 
Unzer. 1m. 


Niztsen (0.) Kjgbenhavns diploma- 
tarium: samling af dokumenter, breve, 
og andre kilder til oplysning om 
Kjobenhavns aeldre forhold for 1728. 


XVIII, 2. Pp. 487. 
Gad. 3 kr. 50 ore. 

ParrenHEIM (M.) Ein altnorwegisches 
Schutzgildestatut, nach seiner Bedeu- 
tung fiir die Geschichte des nordger- 
manischen Gildewesens erliutert. Pp. 
167. Breslau: Koebner. 4 m. 

Scurrmer (H.M.) Femti norski bygninger 
fra middelalderen opfgrte i tiden 996- 
1531. Pp. 32, plate. Christiania: 
Cammermeyer. 2 kr. 

Svensst diplomatarium frin och med ar 
1401, utgiftet af C. Silfverstolpe. II. 
Pp. 1002. Stockholm: Norstedt. 4to. 


Copenhagen : 


XII. SLAVONIAN AND LITHUANIAN HISTORY 
(Together with Roumanta) 


Caro (J.) Geschichte Polens. V: [1481- 
1506}. (Geschichte der europiischen 
Staaten.) Pp. 1031. Gotha: F. A. 
Perthes. 

Croatia.—Acta historiam confinii militaris 
Croatice illustrantia. 2 vol. (Monu- 


menta spectantia historiam Slavorum 
meridionalium, XV, XVI.) Pp. 390, 
435. Agram: Hartmann. 

FrreptAnper (M. H.) Materialien zur 
Geschichte der Judenin Béhmen. Pp. 
106. Briinn: Epstein. 2m. 
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Katitay (B. von). Geschichte der Serben 
von den altesten Zeiten bis 1815. Aus 
dem Ungarischen mit Zustimmung 
des Verfassers ins Deutsche iibertragen 
von J. H. Schwicker. II, 1. Pp. 80. 
Budapest: Lauffer. 1:20 m. 


Koryrxowsxr (canon J.) Brevis de- 
scriptio historico-geographica eccle- 
siarum archidiecesis Gnesnensis et 
Posnaniensis, nec non elenchus universi 
cleri ecclesiis, sacellis publicis, aliisque 
institutis hoc tempore deservientis ; 
precedente serie archiepiscoporum 
Gnesnensium, episcoporum Posnanien- 
sium, et archiepiscoporum Gnesnensium 
et Posnaniensium. Pp. 176, 305. 
Gnesen: Lange. 5m. 

Portcoau (A.) Die livlindische Ge- 
schichtsliteratur im Jahre 1886. Pp. 
101. Riga: Kymmel. 12mo. 1m. 


PommerscuEes Urkundenbuch. III. 1: 


[1287-1295]. Edited by R. Priimers, 
Pp. 258. Stettin: Nagel. 6m. 

Posen.—Die iltesten grosspolnischen 
Grodbiicher. I: Posen [1386-1399]. 
Edited by J. von Lekszycki. (Publika- 
tionen aus den preussischen Staats- 
archiven, XXXI.) Pp. 417. Leipzig: 
Hirzel. 10 m. 

Rorett (R.) J. J. Rousseaus Betrach- 
tungen iiber die polnische Verfassung. 
Pp. 24. Posen: Jolowicz, 80 pf. 

Rosxoscuny (H.) Die Wolga und ihre 
Zufliisse: Geschichte, Ethnographie, 
Hydro- und Orographie, nebst Mit- 
teilungen iiber das Klima des Wolga- 
gebietes. Pp. 352. Leipzig: Gressner 
& Schramm. 

Wicxennavser (F. A.) Molda, oder 
Beitrige zur Geschichte der Moldau 
und Bukowina. III: Die deutschen 
Siedelungen in der Bukowina, II. Pp. 
221. Czernowitz : Pardini. 4°30 m. 


XIV. HISTORY OF SPAIN AND PORUGAL 


Barros Arana (D.) Historia general de 
Chile. VII, VIII. Pp. 584, 632. 
Madrid: M. Murillo. 4to. 16 & 22°50 


pes. 

Capra (R.) Estudios criticos acerca de 
la dominacién espaiiola en América. 
II: Exploraciones al mar del Sud y 
analisis politica del imperio Incasico. 
Pp. 205. Madrid: Pérez Dubrull. 4to. 


3 pes. 
CuambriER (J. de). Rois d’Espagne, de 


Charles IV 4 Alphonse XII. 
Monnerat. 12mo. 3°50 f. 
Feurre II, Correspondencia de, con sus 
embajadores en la corte de Inglaterra 
[1558-1584]. IV. (Coleccion de docu- 
mentos inéditos para la historia de 
Espaiia por el marqués de la Fuensanta 


XV. SWISS 


Jenner (G. von). Denkwiirdigkeiten 
meines Lebens [1765-1834]. Edited 
by E. von Jenner-Pigott. Pp. 272. 
Bern: Wyss. 

Moret (C.) Genéve et la colonie de 
Vienne: étude sur une colonisation 
municipaleal’époque romaine. Geneva: 
Jullien. 

Mimen (W. F. von). 


Paris: 


Geschichte der 


del Valle, J. S. Rayén, y F. de Zabal- 
buru, XCI.) Pp. 573. Madrid: Murillo. 
4to. 13 pes. 

HarsierR (K.) Die wirtschaftliche Bliite 
Spaniens im sechzehnten Jahrhundert 
und ihr Verfall. (Jastrow’s Historische 
Untersuchungen, IX.) Pp. 179. Ber- 
lin: Gaertner. 5m. 

Larvzente (M.) Historia general de 
Espafia desde los tiempos primitivos 
hasta la muerte de Fernando VII. II, 
III. Pp. 402, 396, plates. Barcelona: 
Montaner y Simén. 4to. Each 6 pes. 

Vier. (C. M.) Asturias monumental, 
epigrafica, y diplomatica: datos para 
la historia de la provincia. Pp. 640, 
with atlas of plates. Madrid: Suarez. 
34 pes. 


HISTORY 


Schweizer-Séldner bis zur Errichtung 
der ersten stehenden Garde [1497]. Pp. 
184. Bern: Huber. 

Wonveru (G.) Ziirich in der Periode 
1519-1531, nach den Urkundensamm- 
lungender eidgenéssischen Abschiede 
und ziircherisch-kantonalen von Egli 
und Strickler. Pp. 67. Ziirich: Héhr. 


XVI. HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


(Including Canapa) 


Bemis (E. W.) & others. History of 
coéperation in the United States. 
With introduction by R. T? Ely. Balti- 
more: Murray. §3°50. 

Le Tac (le pére Sixte). Histoire chrono- 
logique de la Nouvelle France ou 
Canada depuis sa découverte, publiée 
pour la premiére fois d’aprés le manu- 
scrit original de 1689 et accompagnée 
de notes par E. Réveillaud. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 20 f. 

Morizot-Tursavtt (C.) De la formation 
du pouvoir législatif dans la constitu- 
tion des Etats-Unis d’Amérique. Pp. 
76. Paris: Picard. 

Trrssier (F.) Les Francais au Canada: 


historique de cette ancienne colonie 
{1562-1763}. Pp. 143. Limoges: 
Ardant. 

Virern1a.— Calendar of state papers and 
other manuscripts [August 1792-De- 
cember 1793] preserved in the Capitol 
at Richmond, by S. McRoe. VI. Pp. 
782. Richmond: State Library. 4to. 
$3°50. 

—— Campaign in Virginia [1781]. Re- 
print of six rare pamphlets on the 
Clinton-Cornwallis controversy. With 
unpublished notes by sir H. Clinton, 
portions of letters, extracts from the 
house of lords’ journals, &c. 2 vol. 
Pp. 1000. London: Stevens. 42/. 





Contents of Pertodical Publications 
I. FRANCE 


Revue Historique, xxxvii. 1. May—M. 
Puitippson: Studies in the history of 
Mary Stuart. Il: The testimony of con- 
temporary historians [examining that of 
Buchanan, Melvil, Knox, archbishop 
Spottiswoode, Camden, Claude Nau, 
Holinshed, bishop Lesley, J. A. de 
Thou, &c.)]._—-C. Nisarp claims for 
St. Radegund the authorship of two 
poems attributed to Venantius Fortu- 
natus.—A. Basrav prints the instru- 
ment appointing the duke of Enghien 
{the great Condé] to the governorship 
of Champagne {16 May 1644).——A. 
AuNFELT: Russian diplomacy at Stock- 
holm (December 1810], with despatches. 
——Baron pu Casse: The diary and 
correspondence of queen Catherine of 
Westfalia, continued. The second 
ministry of the duke of Richelieu, a 
fragment of an autobiography [1819- 
1821]._—H. P.: Obituary notice of 
sir Henry Maine [t+ 3 Feb. 1888]. 

Revue des Questions Historiques, xliii. 2. 
—Abbé E. Vacanparp: The history of 
saint Bernard: criticfsm of the mate- 
rials for his biography._—G. pv 
FresneE DE Beaucourt: Charles VII 
and the pacification of the church 
(1444-1449, estimating the influence 
of the king in healing the schism caused 
by the council of Basle].—~— Comte E. 
DE BartHeLEemMy: The treaty of Paris 
between France and England (1763, 
examining the negotiations].—_—L. pr 
La SicotrerE : Frotté on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor.—The comte pe Mas Lartrie 
prints the address of the barons of 
Cyprus to king Henry II of Lusignan 
notifying his supersession by his 
brother Amalric [1306], with intro- 
ductory narrative.——G. Diearp prints 
from a manuscript at Vienne a new 
record of the outrage on Boniface VIII 
at Anagni [1303]. 

Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des Chartes, xlix. 
1—F. Funcx-Brentano: Philip the 
Fair and the nobility of Franche- 
Comté {sketching the history of the 
conquest].——L. Drtiste: Report on 
the manuscripts of the Libri and Bar- 
rois collections.— L. Caper: Report 
on the archives of Aragon and Navarre. 
—H. Moranvinxé prints a letter to 
Charles the Bad of Navarre from 
queens Joan and Blanche [7 June 1355]. 
——J. Haver publishes a Metz charter 
of the ninth century with tironian 
notes, with facsimile of the latter. 

Revue d’Histoire Diplomatique, ii. 2.—P. 
Pisant: The Russo-Turkish expedition 


to the Ionian islands in 1798-9 [the is- 
lands were occupied by the French in 
June 1797, but the expedition to Egypt 
produced an alliance between Russia 
and Turkey (20 Aug. 1798), and the re- 
conquest of the islands by a joint expe- 
dition, Nov. 1798-March 1799}.—— 
R. pe Mavuipe: The dukes of Orleans 
in Lombardy before Lowis XII, con- 
tinued (1461-1483: alliance of Louis XI 
with Francesco Sforza; Asti under the 
house of Orleans}|.——-O. Brownine : 
Hugh Elliot at Berlin, 1777 {the true 
story of the theft of the papers of 
Arthur Lee the American agent. Con- 
trary to the accounts given by Carlyle, 
lady Minto, and others, the writer 
shows that Elliot himself instigated 
the theft and succeeded in taking 
copies of Lee’s papers. The English 
government condemned and condoned 
his conduct].—— Duc pe Broetre : ‘ Le 
Secret du Rot’ [explanations in answer 
to the criticisms of count Waliszewski 
contained in the previous number]. 
——Dr Grovcny: The acquisition 
of the duchy of Mayenne by cardinal 
Mazarin [bought by Mazarin in 1654 
from Charies de Gonzaga, duke of 
Mantua, for 750,000 livres}. 


Annales de l’Ecole Libre des Sciences 


Politiques, iii. 2. April—A. Soren: 
The dissensions of the coalition in 1793 


- [there was no question of a war on 


behalf of monarchical principles ; each 
power was intent only on territorial 
acquisitions. In 1793 as in 1709 the 
object of the European coalition was 
to reduce France to the rank of a 
second-rate power. In 1793 the con- 
tagion of revolutionary principles was 
made the pretext of hostility, in 1709 
the balance of power]. dA. Lrroy- 
Beavuiev: The Russian church and 
tke autocracy.—— M. Ostrocorsk1: The 
organisation of political parties in the 
United States from 1837 to the present 
day, continued. [The system of elec- 
toral conventions prevented the selec- 
tion of eminent statesmen as presi- 
dents, prohibited a decision on new 
issues, such as the question of slavery, 
and precipitated the catastrophe of the 
civil war. After the civil war a greater 
development of the caucus system took 
place, and its increasing cost threw the 
American democracy under the yoke 
of the plutocracy in its extreme form]. 
——R. Korcuiin: French policy at the 
congress of Rastadt, continued negotia- 
tions during Feb.-March 1798, cession 
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of the left bank of the Rhine to France 
by the deputation of the empire, Aus- 
trian opposition to its ratification]. 

Bulletin de la Société de l’Histoire du 
Protestantisme Frangais, xxxvii. 3-5. 
March-May—J. Bonnet: Margaret 
of Angouléme, queen of Navarre, and 
Renée of France [1535-1536], with 
correspondence.——A. Brrnus: An- 
toine de Chandiew [1534-1591] from 
his unpublished diary, continued ; two 
‘articles. ___A. Lerranc: Studies on 
Calvin’s youth and the reformation at 
Noyon, concluded. —— N. Weiss prints 
two letters of bishop Guillaume Bri- 
connet to Margaret of Navarre [Feb. 
1522], and a list of the property of the 
consistories in the généralité of Bordeaux 
[1696}. Tue Same: Maitre Francois 
Landry [1540-1557], with document. 

Le Correspondant.—Feb. 25—Marquis 
Costa DE Braurecarp: La jeunesse du 
roi Charles-Albert, concluded. 

Journal des Savants.—October—A. Mav- 
RY: Anne Boleyn. — E. — La 
tradition antique au moyen 

‘Nouvelle Revue.— February April 15 
E. Massreras: La dette américaine ; les 
finances des Etats-Unis [1861-1887], 
continued. Marquis de CasTELLANE : 
Talleyrand, two articles. ——H. DauE- 
maGNE: Lettres inédites de Benjamin 
Franklin.—Perrrens: L’énigme de 
Machiavel & propos de ses nouveaux 
historiens._—_J. Zetter: La frontiére 
franco-allemande au quatorziéme siecle. 

‘La Revolution Francaise.— January—E. 
Cuampion: La constitution civile du 
clergé.——-P. GarrareL: L’opposition 
républicaine sous le consulat, concluded. 
Les idées politiques de Carnot.—= 
February—F. Bornare.: Relations de 
la France et de la Toscane [1792-1795]. 

Revue Celtique.—January—-H. p’ARBors 
DE JUBAINVILLE: Recherches sur lVori- 
gine de la propriété fonciére et des noms 
de lieu en France, continued. 

-Revue Critique d'Histoire et de Littéra- 
ture.— March 5—A. Cantautt: Works 
on ancient naval history=——19.—C. 
Koxnter: Delaville le Roulx’ ‘ Expédi- 
tions du maréchal Boucicaut.’—=26.— 


— Havssounttier: Works on Greek 
igraphy [on 8. Reinach and E. 
8. berts].——=April 2—A. LesBikeve : 
Jullian’s ‘ Inscriptions romaines de 
Bordeaux.’——16.—S. Remacn: Iwan 
Miiller’s handbook of classical anti- 
quities._——C. J.: L’abbé de Mably. 
30.—G. Monop: Carolingian edu- 
cation [on Bondurand’s edition of the 
‘ Manual of Dhuoda ’}._—-A. Cuuquert : 
The correspondence of Marie-Louise. 
==-May 14.—A. Cuuguet: Rocca’s 
Memoirs of the Peninsular war. 

Revue des Deux Mondes.—February 1— 
H. Tarne: Formation de la France con- 
temporaine; passage de la république 4 
l’empire, concluded.m—15, March 15, 
& April 15—C. Rousset: Le gouverne- 
ment dumaréchal Bugeaud en Algérie ; 
three articles ——March 1—A. Fron : 
Les historiens anglais: W. E. H. 
Lecky.—E. Gesnart: Les Borgia: 
Veuvre politique et la catastrophe. 

Revue de Géographie. — February - 
March—P. Foncrxn: La formation 
territoriale des principaux états civi- 
lisés, continued. 

Revue Générale du Droit.—March—Sir 
Henry Maine. A. Esme: L’accep- 
tation de Venquéte dans la procédure 
criminelle du moyen dge, concluded. 

Revue Maritime et Coloniale.— February 
—A. Doneaup pu Pian: Campagne 
de Rio-de-Janeiro en 1811, continued. 

Revue du Monde Catholique.— February 
—-P. Derourny: Jeanne d’Arc et le 
droit des gens. —March ¢ April—P. 
Févat: Sainte Radequnde et ses temps, 
two articles. April—L. Baupez: La 
république de 1848. 

Revue du Monde Latin.—February—F. 
Doria: La guerre d’indépendance au 
Brésil. March & April—H. vE LA 
FErriERE: Les projets de mariage de 
Marguerite de Valois. 

Revue de la Réevolution.—February— 
G. Borp: Bonaparte et Louis XVIII, 
leurs relations; continued._—Propo- 
sition d’ abdication faite 4 Lowis XVIII. 
——Protestations des princes de la 
maison de France contre les propositions 
du premier consul. 


II. GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


Historisches Jahrbuch der Gérres-Gesell- 
schaft, ix. 2. Munich.—S. Euses: The 
papal decree in the divorce swit of 
Henry VIII, continued.-_—G. Scuni- 
RER: The political position of the 
papacy at the time of Theoderic the 
Great. —_F. X. Funx: On the decretal 
touching papal elections (c. 28. D. 63) 
fassigning it not to pope Stephen IV 
(V), but to the Roman synod of 898 
under John IX}._—_J. P. Krrscu: The 
annates and their administration in 
the second half of the fifteenth century. 

Neues Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere 
Deutsche Geschichtskunde, xiii. 3. 
Hanover.—F. L. Baumann: On the 


necrologies of the bishoprics of Augs- 
burg, Constance, and Cur. G. 
Boerner: On the materials for the 
history of St. Elizabeth, landgravine 
of Thuringia. F. LrkBerMann : 
Raginald, monk of Canterbury [notice 
of his life, with verses by or addressed 
to him].—-O. Honper-Eccrr: Notes 
from manuscripts at Munich [inventory 
of the treasury of the church of the 
monastery of Priifening, 1165; frag- 
ment probably concerning Ramwold, 
abbot of St. Emmeramm, 975-1001; list 
of reliques in the monastery of Bene- 
dictbeuern (11th-12th centuries), and 
another (1048-1058); note on Adolf of 
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Nassau; description of a twelfth ceri- 
tury manuscript of lives of the saints, 
and of one of the fifteenth century ; 
&c.].——F. W. E. Rorn & A. Scumipt: 
Notes from manuscripts at Darmstadt, 
with extracts.——L. Werrmanp prints 
privileges of Frederick I and Rudolf I 
for St. Mary’s, Utrecht.——A. Hotper 
prints a letter of abbot Bernof Reichenau 
[1026-1027].——M. Manrrivus: Notes 
on the‘ Annales Altahenses,’ Venantius 
Fortunatus, lives of saints, &c. (lite- 


rary). 

K. 3. | endemic der Wissenschaften zu 
Miinchen. Abhandlungen der hist. 
Classe. xviii. 1—W. Precer: On the 
relation of the Taborites to the Waldenses 
of the fourteenth century (maintaining 
that in the fourteenth century there 
was an organised community of German 
Waldenses, like the French and Italian 
bodies, and examining the special 
doctrines and practices of the Walden- 
ses and the Taborites, and their points 
of contact, with the conclusion that 
those of the Taborites are immediately 
derived from those of the Waldenses). 
——F. Srieve prints a second instal- 
ment of letters from princes of the 
Bavarian house [March 1594-Dec. 
1596], with introduction, notes, and 
index._—S. Riezter prints with in- 
troduction and various readings: the 
life of Corbinianus, first bishop of 
Freising, by bishop Arneo, of the same 
see [764-784], from- a manuscript 
presenting the original text. 
Sitzungsberichte der philos.-philol. und 
hist. Classe. 1888,1. Frrepricu: On 
the spuriousness of the decretal ‘de 
recipiendis et non recipiendis libris’ 
attributed to pope Gelasius I (arguing 
for a date posterior to A.D. 533). 

Brieger’s Zeitschrift fir Kirchenge- 
scnichte, ix. 4. Gotha.—Jacopr: On 
the Ewuchites.——J. Losertu: The 
Latin sermons of Wiclif; their date of 
composition and their use by Hus 
[the writer considers no portion of 
Part I of the sermons to be earlier 
than 1381 or 1382].—J. DRAsEKE: 
On Nicolas of Methone and his 
writings ——-F. Gress: Luther’s theses 
and duke George of Saxony [from a 
document at Dresden]. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlindi- 
schen Gesellschaft, xli.4. Leipzig.— 
R. Roru: Wergeld in the Veda. 

Archiv fiir Oesterreichische Geschichte, 
lxxi. Vienna.—G. E. Friess prints 
the necrology of the Benedictine nun- 
nery of St. Erentrudis on the Nonn- 
berg at Salzburg [of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, with additions, containing many 
notices of value relative to the diocese 
of Salzburg. The editor supplies full 
notes of identification and an index). 
— W. Havurwater prints a selection 
of documents from the Vatican registers 
illustrating specially the history of 
the archbishops of Salzburg [1208- 


1279).——J. Lampen: The frontier of 
1254 and the Styrian valley of the 
Enns, a contribution to the history of 
the interregnum in Austria [with 
thirty-two documents]. 


Mittheilungen des Instituts fiir Oester- 


reichische Geschichtsforschung, ix. 2. 
Innsbruck. —P. Scuerrer-Borcuorst : 
On the donation of the countess Matilda 
{a commentary on its contents, with 
an argument that the document of 
1102 is a recital of an earlier one now 
lost] ; On three diplomas of Frederick I 
[1152, maintaining their genuineness 
against Thommen]; the Riiggisberg 
privileges (1076-1161, arguing that. 
only the first is certainly a forgery] ; 
Contributions to the registers of Frede- 
rick I and Henry VI from Alsatian 
sources [with three new documents] ; 
On diplomas of Frederick I for Cis- 
tercian monasteries, chiefly in Alsatia 
and Burgundy; On the history of 
Alfonso X of Castile, with documents 
[1256]. H. Hoogewere: The crusade 
of Damietta (1218-1221); II. The 


. siege and conquest of the town. ——D. 


von ScHONHERR: Wenzel Jamnitzer’s 
goldsmith’s work for archduke Ferdi- 
mand [1556-1562).—_—-J. Tz1ce: The 
sources of the so-called Dalimil. —- 
E. WINKELMANN prints a document 
apparently the source of a statement of 
Andrea Dandolo [a. 800].——Dr. Faux 
identifies names of places in documents 
of St. Maximin at Treves. J. GOLL: 
Survey of recent literature concerning 
the Waldenses [from Dieckhof and 
Herzog down to K. Miiller and Preger). 


Treitschke & Delbriick’s Preussische Jahr- 


bicher, Ixi. 4. Berlin.—April — M. 
Lenz: Ona new treatment of church 
history [criticism of R. Sohm’s ‘ Kir- 
chengeschichte im Grundriss ’]._—B. 
Gepuarpt: Dietrich of Nieheim [a 
biographical sketch based chiefly on 
Erler’s recent work, with a study of 
Niem’s position in respect of the great 
schism and the movement in favour of 
union].——5.— May—E. Dantets: The 
Servian campaign of prince Alexander 
of Bulgaria (18385). —- H. Weser: On 
the progress of higher education in 
Germany from the end of the middle 
ages [based on Paulsen’s ‘ Geschichte 
des gelehrten Unterrichts ’}. 


Ermisch’s Neues Archiv fiir Sachsische 


Geschichte und Alterthumskunde, ix. 1, 
2. Dresden.—H. Ermiscu: The old 
Archivgebiude at Dresden.-——H. 
KnotHe: The lay brethren of the 
Cistercian houses of Marienstern and 
Marienthal.——L. Scuwase: The ma- 
trimonial plans of King Eric XIV of 
Sweden.—R. Kavre: Andreas Miller 
the chronicler of Freiberg [1598-1660,. 
——C. A. H. Burxnarpt: Duke George 
and his son Frederick (1539].——T. 
DisteL prints documents relating to 
the death of duke Henry of Saxony 
(1541), and to the history of elector 
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Maurice [July 1553]; with others illus- 
trative of procedure in criminal law. 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 

1888, 3. Gotha.—P. Grinsere: The 

aims of Luther and Zwingli with 

regard to the reform of divine service. 
Zeitschrift fiir Katholische Theologie, 


xii. 2. Innsbruck.—E. Micuaet, 8. J. : 
The emperor Frederick II and the 
church; a lecture. 

Hilgenfeld’s Zeitschrift fiir wissen- 
schaftliche Theologie, xxxi. 3. Leipzig. 
J. DraisexE: On the ‘ Vita Porphyrii 
episcopi Gazensis’ of Marcus Diaconus. 


Ill. GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Archeological Review, Nos. 1-4.— March- 
June—A. N. Patmer: Relics of the 
ancient field-system in North Wales 
[illustrated from the parish of Erbistock, 
near Wrexham]. C.I. Exron: The 
Picts of Galloway [stating the difficulty 
of their derivation].——F. E. Sawyer: 
Sussex Domesday studies; I: The 
Rapes and their origin [maintaining 
that they are a Norman division}, with 
replies by J. H. Rovnp and H. H. 
Howorta._—Captain C. R. Conner: 
The pre-Semitic element in Phenicia. 
——G. L. Gomme: Chippenham as a 
village community, two papers..—— Miss 
Toutmin SmitH: The bakers of York 
and their ancient ordinary [illustrated] ; 
two papers. —~ J. H. Rounp: Richard 
I’s change of seal [arguing against 
Roger Howden that it was made not in 
1194 but in 1198]._—M. KovaEvsky : 
The origin and growth of village com- 
munities in Russia._— J. H. Rounp: 
Domesday measures of land. 

Church Quarterly Review, No. 51. April 
—The Angevin kings [on Miss Nor- 
gate’s history]. 

Contemporary Review.—April—F. Max 
Minter: Frederick ITI.——Rev. N. 
MacCout: Islam and civilisation. 

Dublin Review. 3rd Series. No. 38.— 
April—Cardinal Mannine: Henry VIII 
and the English monasteries [on Gas- 
quet’s work}.—-A. Hamilton, O. 
8. B.: The nuns of Syon [a sketch of 
the foundation and its wanderings}. 

Edinburgh Review, No. 342. April— 


IV. 


Archivio Storico Italiano, 5th ser. i. 1. 
Florence.—A. Gaupenzt prints the 
statutes of the Florentine merchants at 
Bologna [1279-1289}.——-C. Gvast1 
prints the recollections concerning 
affairs of church and state of messer 
Gimignano Inghirami [1378-1452], 
with introduction and notes. —-L. 
Zint: The‘ Souvenirs’ of the late duke 
de Broglie.——A. Guerarpr prints a 
document relating to the reception of 
the news at the French court of the 
election of gonfaloniere Soderini (Sep- 
tember 1502] at Florence. ———Calendar 
of Strozzi charters, continued. 

Rivista Storica Italiana, v.1. Turin.— 
A. Corn: Vettius Agorius Pretextatus, 
continued from iv. 3. G. Ronpont : 
The castle of S. Miniato al Tedesco 
and the death of Pier della Vigna. 

Archivio Storico per le Province Napole- 
tane, xiii. 1.—N. Barone prints notices 


The Egyptian campaign of 1882 [deal- 
ing severely with the official ‘ History ’). 
The English in the West Indies. — 
Memoirs of a French corsair (Jean 
Doublet of Honfleur, temp. Louis XIV). 
Renan’s ‘ History of the people Israel.’ 

Law Quarterly Review. No. 14. April 
—Sir Henry Maine.— J. Lorimer: 
The story of the chair of public law in 
the university of Edinburgh.—J.E. C. 

Munro: The Canadian constitution. 

The Month. January-March—Miss A. 
M. CurrKe: Garcia Morena, president 
of the republic of Ecuador [+ 1875], three 
articles——March—Rev. J. Morris: 
The relics of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 
—=—April-May—Rev. Sypney S&S. 
Smitru: The creed of the Norman and 
Plantagenet church concerning papal 
supremacy, two articles=———May—J. 
H. Porten: Father Henry Garnet and 
the gunpowder plot. 

Nineteenth Century, No. 136. June—- 
Gotpwin SuitH: American statesmen, 
continued. 

Quarterly Review, No. 332. April—The 
monarchy of July and its lessons [based 
on Thureau-Dangin’s ‘ Histoire ’},——_ 
The national finances of the last twenty- 
Jive years. 

Scottish Review, No. 22. April—Rev. C. 
C. Grant: The Culdees (maintaining 
that they held no cure of souls, but were 
occupied in works of charity, &c. The 
writer also discusses the etymology of 
the name Culdee]._—G. P. M‘Nem: 
Huchown of the Awle Ryale. 


ITALY 


bearing on the official history of La- 
dislas of Durazzo, continued [1396- 
1414].——B. Maresca prints an unpub- 
lished memoir on events at Naples 
[1799] by Amedeo Ricciardi, with docu- 
ments. ——A. GaupEnzi: Historical 
notice of Mundio in the Lombard terri- 
tories of Southern Italy [chiefly in the 
twelfth century]..—E. Pércoro edits 
from a rare early-printed work a Cala- 
brian lamento on the death of Henry of 
Aragon, natural son of Ferrante I 
{1478}. Description of charters [1211 
~1217] formerly belonging to the family 
of Fusco, continued [Nos. lxxxvi.—cx.]. 
Archivio della R. Societa Romana di 
Storia Patria. xi. 1. G. Cuanont: 
Memoirs of the life and writings of 
cardinal Giuseppe Antonio Sala [b. 
1762], first article. ——A. Panrisorti: 
Development of the type of Rome in the 
representations of classical antiquity, 
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with plates.——G. Tomassertt: Ac- 
count of the Roman Campagna, chiefly 
in the middle ages, continued. 


Archivio Storico Siciliano. New Series. 


xii. 4. R. Srarrapsa calendars the 
notarial minutes of Adamo di Citella 
[1298-1299], continued.— C. A. 
Carmnt: Sicilian notes: (1) The funeral 
of viceroy de Laviefuille [1754]; (2) 
Cardinal Alberoni {verses}; (3) Fra 
Innocenzo da Chiusa; (4) On a letter 
of bishop Bresciano of Ippo to Campo- 
franco [1822]; (5) The name ‘ Felicla’ 
on an inscription at Palermo; (6) A 
bishop of Syracuse, legate of the king 
of Spain [1518]; (7) A Sicilian bishop 
in Cyprus [1464]; (8) Two unpublished 
letters of P. Giuseppe Chiara of Chiusa 
[1634]; (9) Notes from the Vatican 
archives; (10) The worship of Venus 
Erycina at Rome; (11) References to 
Sicily in Campello’s diary [1691-1693] ; 
(12) The Arian church of St. Agatha 
at Rome ; (13) The first Muslim expe- 
dition to Sicily {placed not in 662 but 
in 652]; (14) The chronicles of the 
kingdom of Sicily (document of 1385] ; 
(15) The death of the Emperor Con- 
stans II at Syracuse; (16) Muslim 
expedition to Sicily, temp. pope Adeo- 
datus [672-676]; (17) A Sicilian 
monk [Theophanius] elected patriarch 
of Alexandria [681]; (18) Epitaph of 
pope Agatho; (19) On the relief giwen 
by the patrimony of the Roman church 
in Sicily and Calabria [682]; (20) 


Disturbances in Sicily [c. 687); (21) 
Pope Constantine's journey through 
Sicily; (22) The Sicilian insurrection 
of 718 (with other notes; most of the 
earlier ones merely comment on passages 
in the ‘ Liber Pontificalis’ bearing on 
affairs of Sicilian interest }..——R. Srar- 
RaBBA: Documents illustrating the con- 
dition of feudal tenants in Sicily, con- 
tinued from vol. iv. 3 {contaiming a 
petition from the university of Monreale, 
1516)._—F. G. La Mantia: On the 
lawbooks burnt by the hangman at 
Palermo in the eighteenth century. —— 
R. Srarrappa: On a Roman manu- 
script of privileges of the archimandrite 
of Messina. 


Archivio Veneto, xxxiv, 2.—B. Ceccnertt: 


Medieval Venetian usages concerning 
funeral rites and  sepulture.—G. 
Saccarpo : On the columns on the south 
side of St. Mark’s, Venice, and their 
origin.—--— F. C. Carrert: On the his- 
torical topography of Spilimbergo.._— 
A. Marcex.o prints a letter of Giovan 
Paolo Manfrone to cardinal Ippolito 
d’Este (26 May 1510)._—-G. Gruriato: 
Venetian memorials in Roman monu- 
ments, continued._—B. C.: Un bailo 
accusato di stregoneria [a charge of 
sorcery in 1663!.——Archeological dis- 
coveries in the Venetian territory in 
1886. Count F. Miarr: Description 
of coins and medals in his private 
collection. —— F. Prniecrm1: On 
the materials for the history of Belluno. 


Vv. RUSSIA 
(Communicated by W. R. Monrrttz) 


‘The Antiquary (Starina).— March, April, 
May—Memoirs of Prascovia Annen- 
kova (continued}.—_—March—Russia 
and Finland, an historical sketch [con- 
cluded]._—Prince Karl Ernest of 
Courland in the Bastile from Jan. 8 to 
April 24, 1768 (the youngest son of the 
notorious Biren. He was accused of 
forgery, but ultimately released upon 
satisfying all claims].——Peter Konono- 
vich Menkov, 1814-1875 : an episode in 
his life [he was accused of treasonable 
correspondence with a certain Petrov, 
but released after a judicial investiga- 
tion].——=April—Dmitri Maksimovich 
Kniazhevich, founder and first presi- 
dent of the Historical and Archeological 
Society of Odessa. Count Nicholas 
Evdokimov [containing interesting 
details of the war with Shamil in the 
Caucasus]. N. K. Scumper: The 
emperor William I while Prince of 
Prussia from 1821 to 1833 [extracts 
with comments from the life of General 
Natzmer, just published].—D. Ino- 
VAISKI: On the nine-hundredth anni- 
versary of the conversion of the Rus- 
sians to Christianity {the writer thinks 
that the year 1889 would be more 
correct than the present for celebrating 
the event].——May—P. 8. Semevsxt : 


Serfdom in Russia in the eighteenth 
and first half of the nineteenth century 
{a careful study forming part of a 
forthcoming work on the subject]. 
Prince V. DusizHa: San Stephano and 
Constantinople in 1878, continued. 


The Historical Messenger (Istoricheski 


Viestnik). — March-April — 8. N. 
Terpicorev: A vassal state [description 
of the old Tatar city of Kasimovo). 
——A. J. Jaxovirva : Recollections of a 
former lady-in-waiting, continued. — 
8. 8S. Taristcnev : The Emperor Nicho- 
las and the Prussian court, continued. 
——P. Marrisov: The Zhabinski 
monastery (founded in 1585].——April 
—A. V. Yeuiszev: The importance of 
Asia Minor to Russia. May—V. 
Brusasov: The untoward event at 
Schliisselburg (remarks on the murder 
of Ivan VI and the conspiracy of 
Mirovich in 1763. The writer indig- 
nantly repudiates the idea that the 
Russians have ever regarded the assas- 
sination of the unfortunate prince as a 
‘ melancholy _necessity.’} A. §. 
TracHEvski: Prussia at the time of the 
Crimean war {a temperately written 
article, with references to all the latest 
literature on the subject, such as 
Rothan, &c.}.— Recollections of M. 
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D. Frantzen [pictures of life in Siberia 
fifty years ago].—-P. N. Ponevor: 
The progress of Peter [an article on 
the recent publication of the letters 
and papers of Peter the Great, with 
many curious details and quaint ex- 


tracts from the letters].—_—T he career 
of Paskievich [on his biography written 
by Prince Stcherbatov. The article is 
rather depreciatory, and attributes the 
rise of Paskievich more to good fortune 
than merit}. 


VI. SPAIN 


Boletin de la Real Academia de la 
Historia, xii.1. Janwary—Assessment 
of Jewish property at Valdeolivas, 
province of Cuenca [1388].——Latin 
sepulchral inscription from  Utiel. 
Jewish inscription from Calatayud 
[919]._—F. pz Gatarreta: History of 
the Cortes of Castille of 1655 [illustrated 
by documents and schedules of the 
national expenditure, The chief object 
of the Cortes was to consider proposals 
for new forms of taxation rendered 
necessary by the war].——F. Fira: 
Documents relating to the Jewry of 
Jerez de la Frontera [1286 (?) to 1479] 

February—Sepulchral inscrip- 
tion (ninth century) from Berriz m 
Biscay.— Roman inscriptions from 
Lugo, Utiel, Tiermes, and Cordova.— 
R. Beer continues his account of the 
palimpsest of the Lex Romana Visi- 
gothorum found at Leon, and notifies 
his discovery of a palimpsest of the 
‘Biblia Italica.——V. pe La FuENTE 
prints a document in which dofa 
Juana, wife of D. Sancho, states that 
her presumptive son D. Pedro was sup- 
posititious. The incident is illustrated 
from the chronicle of Ferdinand IV.—— 
M. Danvina sketches the history of the 
order of Calatrava with especial refer- 
ence to the moiety of the property 
attached to the mastership from its 
assignment in 1280. He gives the 
visitation of 1640, and describes the 


legislation and litigation with regard to 
the alienation of the crown interest 
from 1797 to 1885.——F. Fira prints 
three wnpublished bulls of Alexander 
III, two of July 1163 relating to the 
primacy of the see of Toledo, the third 
of March 1175 granting indulgence for 
a Moorish crusade.—=3. March— 
Roman inscription from Cordova.— 
Criticism of two Hebrew texts relating 
to the translation of St. Isidore. ——A 
bull of Innocent IIT, February 1210, 
two of Honori I, February 1220, 
one of Gregory IX, April 1230, and one 
of Clement V, April 1309, all relating 
to the Moorish crusade. ——C. F. Duro 
celebrates the tercentenary of Alvaro 
de Bazan by printing a contemporary 
biography of the hero._—Dr. Riv 
gives the acts of the fowrth provincial 
council of Mexico [1771], relating to 
the hospitals of the order of S. Juan de 
Dios.———J. pe Dros pe ta Rapa de- 
scribes a gold Celtiberian torques or 
viria found in the province of Badajos. 
——F. FernanvDeEz y GonzaLez discusses 
the initial aspirate in the palimpsest of 
the breviary of Anianus discovered by 
R. Beer at Leon._—F. Frra ‘compares 
the Cantiga CCCXXXVIII of Alfonso 
the Wise relating to St. Dunstan with 
the earlier biographies of the saint. 


Revista de Espaiia. March 15.—Marstre 


y Atonso: Historiadores espaiioles: D. 
Diego Colmenares a Victor Fragoso. 


VII. SWITZERLAND 


Anzeiger fiir Schweizerische Geschichte, 
1887, 4-6.—C. Le Forr: Bishop 
Adhemar of Geneva [from new docu- 
ments]. T. von Liespenav: Die 
Gruber’sche Fehde {lasting for the 
first thirty years of the fifteenth cen- 
tury], with documents.——C. von 
JECKLIN prints documents relating to 
the battle ‘an der Calven’ [1499].—— 


Letter of H. Bullinger [20 March 
1570]).——W. Gist: The origin of the 
house of Savoy [tracing the descent of 
the family back to a date earlier than 
that of count Humbert Whitehand, 
c. 985-1050, namely to duke Rudolf 
who is claimed as an illegitimate son 
of queen Bertha, presumably by count 


’ Liuthar II of Walbeck.} 


VII. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, v. 12. 
President A. D. Wuite: Huropean 
schools of history and politics. ae 
K. Wortuineton: The Ecole libre des 
Sciences politiques at Paris.——L. 
KatzenstEIn: Political education in 
Germany (for the civil service]. 

Magazine of American History, xix. 3. 
March—D. Camppetn: The centenary 
of Ohio.—J. J. Morris: Captain 
Silvester Salisbury, with letters and 
papers [1673-1700].—Two letters of 
George Washington [1798 and 1782]. 
=——4. April—Mrs. M. J. Lams: Un- 


published Washington portraits, illus- 
trated.—Hon. J. C. M. Curry: The 
acquisition of Florida.— Mrs. A. D. 
L. Puoncron: The conquest of the 
Nayas of Yucatan. —— Letter of 
governor George Clinton [1783]. 

Letter of lieutenant-governor Pierre 
van Cortlandt (1776). 5. May— 
General G. P. Turuston: Ancient 
society in Tennessee.——Hon. C. K. 
TuckeRMAN’s Personal recollections of 
Abraham Lincoln. Early New 
England arbitration ; a document of 
1663 [relating to a boundary dispute 
between Rhode Island and Connecticut]. 
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A NEW ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY 


ON HISTORICAL PRINCIPLES. 


Founded mainly on the Materials collected by the Philological Society. 


Edited by JAMES A. H. MURRAY, B.A. Lond., Hon. M.A, Oxon., LL.D. Edin., D.C.L. Dunelm., &c. ; sometime 
President of the Philological Society ; 
with the assistance of many Scholars and Men of Science, 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY aims at furnishing an adequate 


account of the meaning, origin, and history of English words now in general use, or known to have been in use 


at any time during the last 700 years. 


It endeavours :— 
(1) To show with regard to each individual word when, how, in what sha) 
became English; what development of form and meaning it has since. recei 


, and with what signification, it 
; which of its uses have become 


obsolete and which survive ; what new uses have since arisen, by what processes, and when ; 

(2) To illustrate these facts by a series of quotations ranging from the first known occurrence of the word to 
the latest or down to the present day; the word being thus made to exhibit its own history and meaning ; and 

(3) To treat the etymology of each word strictly on the basis of historical fact, and in accordance with the 


methods and results of modern philological science. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY embraces a vocabulary which 
will be found to be alike in ancient and in modern words much more extensive than that of any existing 
Dictionary, It aims*at exhibiting the history and signification of the English words now in use or known to 
havd been in-use since the middle of the twelfth century. 


THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY in the present volume, of which 
A fills 603 and B 637 pages, comprises the words beginning with the letters A and B, containing 31,264 words, not 
reckoning the simple combinations of obvious meaning, such as air-current, ait-passage, which are practically 


uiilimited. 


If these were reckoned the number would exceed 40,000, 


TIMES, March 12, 1886. 


*This monumental work 


Never before has the English language been treated lexicographically in a manner so 


truly comprehensive and scientific, and rarely has the University of Oxford lent the resources of its celebrated press toa 


‘ . GUARDIAN. 
$ That there is.a sphere for literary excellence even in lexicography Dr. Murray bas demonstrated abundantly, 


work more worthy of ‘ites ancient renown.’ 


and within the-unguestionable limits of his field. 


It is not merely that he is neat and. orderly and lucid in statement, 


that he bas a couimand of fit and happy language, that be is copious without prolixity ; these are great merits, but there 
is sometimes, when the-subject admits, a depth of historical perspective which gives richness to the treatment, and 


elevates the pursuit of etymology above its ordinary level.’ 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 
* As for criticism; in. the ordinary sense, thefe can be no question of it. The Dictionary will itself be the greatest 
monument of English philological criticism ever constructed.’ 
Full Prospectus free on application. 
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covers, 14s. 
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